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THE WEDDING OF PALE BRONWEN. 
(From the Welsh) 





BY ERNEST RHYS. 





THE wind was waked by the morning light, 
And it cried in the gray birch tree, 

And the cry was plain in Bronwen’s bower, 
‘‘Oh, Brouwen, come to me!”’ 


Pale, pale sleeps Bronwen, pale she wakes, 
‘* What bird to my bower is flown?’’ 

For my lover, Red [thei, is at the wars 
Before Jerusalem town.”’ 


But still the wind sang in the tree, 
‘*Come forth, ’tis your wedding morn: 
And you must be wed in Holy Land 
icre your little babe is born.”’ 


And still the wind had her true-love's cry, 
‘Kind Bronwen, come!” until 

She could not rest, and rose to look 
To the sea beyond Marva Hill. 


, And afar came the cry over Marva Hill, 
“Kind Bronwen, come to me!”’ 
Till she could not stay, for very love, 
And stole away down to the sea. 


She crossed the hill to the fishing-boats, 
And away she sailed so fine, 

“Is it far, my love, inthe summer sun 
To the shores of fair Palestine?” 


There was no sun at sea that day, 
To watch Pale Bronwen drown, 

But the sun was hot on the deadly sands 
Before Jerusalem town. 


All day Red !thel lay dying there, 
But he thoug!t of the far off sea; 

And he cried all day till his lips grew white, 
‘*Kind Bronwen, come to me!”’ 


And so it passed till the evening time, 
And then the sea- wind came, 

And he thought he lay on Marva Hill 
And heard her call his name. 


He heard her voice, he held her hand, 
‘** This is the day,”’ she said, 

* And this is the hour that Holy Church 
Has given for us to wed.” 


There was no strength in him to speak, 
But his eyes had yet their say, 

‘Kind Bronwen, now we will be wed 
Forever and ever and aye!” 


Beneath the sea pale Bronwen lies, 
Red Ithel beneath the sand; 

But they are one in Holy Church, 
One in love’s Holy Land. 


Red Ithel lies by Jerusalem town, 
And she in the deep sea lies; 
But [ trow their little babe was born 
In the gardens of Paradise. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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ACROSS THE PEA FIELDS. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 











FIELD upon field to westward hum and shine 
The gray-green sun-drenched mists of blossoming peas; 
Beyond them are great elms and poplar trees 
That guard the noon-stilled farm yards, groves of pine, 
And long dark fences muffled thick with vine; 
Then the high city, murmurous with mills; 
And last upon the sultry west blue hills, © 
Misty, far-lifted, a mere filmy line. 


Across these blackening rails into the light 
-Tlean and listen, lolling drowsily; 
On the fence corner, yonder to the right, 
A red squirrel whisks.and chatters; nearer by 
A little old brown woman on her knees 
_ Searches the deep hot grass for strgwherries, 
- OtTawa, Canada. 









SPANISH ARCHIVES. 


BY THE HON, JOHN JAY, 
PRESIDENT OF THF AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 





To THE EpiTor or [He INDEPENDENT: 

THANKS for allowiog me the pleasure of reading the 
very interesting and valuable paper, ‘‘ Unpub'ished D's- 
patches in the French and Spanish Archives Regarding 
Washington's Inauguration,” which appeared in the last 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 

The students of American history are learning to ap- 
preciatearight even private letters and memoranda that 
to the unobserrant may seem of trifling importance, 
but which tend to illustrate the early days of the Repub- 
lic, and the men who assisted in laying its foundation 
and establishing its dignity. ‘The official dispatches 
which you have rescued after a century from the re- 
cesses of foreign archives, describing with minuteness 
and emphatic approval the incidents of Washington's 
inauguration, throw more than a side light upon the 
personal appreciation by the writers of Washington's 
character and influence; for they indicate the advanced 
policy of both the French and the Spanish Courts in re- 
gard to the power and influence of the new Republic, 
which in her diplomatic contest with those powers to 
restrict her boundaries and resources, had accomplished 
atriumph which. as Vergennes frankly wrote to Rayne- 
val, seemed to him like ‘‘ a dream.” 

The contrast is startling between the flattering tone 
of Don Diego de Gardoqui in his graphic picturesque 
dispatch to Count Florida Blanca, and the tone adopted 
in Spain toward the Republic whose independence they 
had refused to recognize, and which they had treated 
with a discourtesy that was rebuked even by the Count 
de Vergennes; and the contrast recalls the reminder 
given to M. de Gardoqui, at his reception by Congress 
of the changes that had occurred. He was advised of 
the forms to be observed on that cccasion by a letter of 
21st June, 1785. The Spanish Envoy was to be presented 
to Congress, the members and the President ‘‘ keeping 
their seats and remaining covered” as they listened to tre 
Plenipotentiary of Spain standing uncovered before 
them and declaring tne affection of his master toward 
them, his ‘* great and beloved friends.” 

If any question be now suggested of the advisability 
of the fathers of our Republic, representing as they did 
a plain, common-sense people, adopting on their intro- 
duction into the family of nations the port and bearing 
affected by monarchs, there is nothing in the dispatches 
you have bruught to light that throws the shadow of a 
doubt on the practical wisdom of the measure, adopted 
as it was by some who had known and measured the 
courts and dipiomacy of Europe. May not that stern 
regard for thesupremacy of the people, the sovereign- 
ty of the Republic, and the hoor due to its repres: nta- 
tives, be fitly recalled in our own day when the pride of 
the nation has been so touched by the fact that at a 
banquet intended for wor:d-wide observation the Presi- 
dent of the Republic was assigned a second place as 
subordinate to a foreign dignitary, and that it was ac- 
cepted by him in the presence of bis Cabinet without 
protest or remark? 

SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 
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BURNS’S PREDECESSOR. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 








WHEN Robert Burns went to Edinburgh in 1787, to be 
the lion of a season, he visited a grave in the Canun- 
gate churchyard. This was the tomb of Robert Fergus- 
son, his predecessor, his master in a way; and Burns 
obtained permission to erect a memorial over the grave. 
The nation which reveres the Ayrshire poet so much has 
not indeed forgotten the St. Andrew’s student, who 
lived so rapidly through the commoa poetic existence, 
the careless gayety, the swift producti.n to the unhappy 
end. Tho he was Jike so many other cl: ver lads in his 
dissipation and his folly, Fergusson was unlike most in 
lis possession Of real genius. It was not a very rich vein 
that he work d, nor absolutely original—no genius, of 
cours?. is absolute y original—and Fergus:on was an ad- 
mirer, perhaps more or less an imitator, of Allan Ram- 
say. But his little attempts at pastoral verse are unim- 





in some of the measures which Burns afterward made 
universally known, Fergusson’s vernacular verse had 
ease, mirth, spirit, and, when he was more serious, dis- 
played much observant watchfulness of Scotch life and 
character. 

His biography has frequently been written; an inter- 
esting version of it, in a style quaintly pompous, has 
been prefixed, by an unnamed author, to Bewick’s illus- 
trated edition of his poems. This biographer had a great 
contest with a Mr. Irving, who bad previously told the 
tale of Fergusson’s life, and, apparently, had been 
unkind and unfair. If we cannot be tolerant to a poet, 
young, poor, in a situation most uncongenial to his 
genius, subject also to the temptations of the humorist, 
distracted, moreover, by a religious melancholy like 
that of Cowper, we must be uncharitable indeed. Fer- 
gusson shared with Keats the sensitiveness of the artist; 
like him he had fits of the highest and the lowest spirits, 
but his gloom was religious, nut amorous, and the dis- 
ease which in Keats took the form of consumption, in 
Fergusson bccame a madness like that of Christopher 
Smart. 

He was born at Edinburgh on the 5th of September, 
1750, being the son of an intelligent clerk in the British 
Linen Company's Bank. Of the father it is told that 
**in the early part of his life be indulged himself in the 
writing of verses.” Theson’s health, even in childhood, 
was so weak that his education at Edinburgh High 
School was desultory and interrupted. But he was ex- 
tremely fond of reading, especially in the Bible, and, 
above all, in the Book of Proverbs. One day he entered 
his mother’s chamber in tears, calling to her to whip 
him. Upon inquiring into the cause of this extraordi- 
nary behavior, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, Mother. he that 
spareth the rod bateth the child.” The rod, in the rest 
of his life, was not spared to this child of genius. 

From Edinourgh Fergusson was sent to college at 
Dundee, and, thence, as be was intended to be a minis- 
ter of the Scotch Church, to St. Andrews. At that old 
univirsity he held a bursary, or small scholarship; 
probably these subsidies were then given by favor 
rather than by merit. The university at that time was, 
in one respect, more like an English col'ege than at 
present. The students lived together under the com- 
mon roof of the old edifice, a highly gaunt, bare build- 
ing, which has long been replaced by the new !ecture- 
room. They were a noisy set of lads; and the college 
used to exact from the boys, who could ill afford to pay 
it, asum of five shillings for the windows they were ex- 
pected to break in the course of nature. Not to disap- 
point the professor, the students regularly broke all the 
windows at the end of the session. Archéry was then, 
if we may trust a curious old play, ‘‘ The Students,” a 
sport more fashionable than golf. Fergusson wus re- 
marked asa humorist by his contemporaries, and was 
distinguished by the professors, especially by the pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. At coilege Fergusson 
wrote a number of poems; a few appear in his works. 
They are generally comic and satirical, not at all in- 
spired by the antiquity and beauty of the little town 
fronting the Northern Ocean, and taking the dawn on 
its ruined spires. Of all this melancholy grace Fergus- 
son seems to have felt nothing; or, at least, the remain- 
ing poems do not, by any means, show any sentiment 
for the cathedral where Dr. Johnson insisted on wa'k- 
ing bare-headed, for the desecrated chapel of St. 
Leonard’s and the ta'l tower of St. Rule’s. There is just 
one touch of *‘ local color” in bis lines on Dr. Johnson's 
reception by the university: 

“ St. Andrew’s town may look right gawsy, 

Nae grass will grow upon her cuwsey, 

Nor wa-flowers 0’ a yellow dye 

Glour down owre her ruins high, 

Sin’ Sammy’s head, weel panged wi’ lear, 

Has seen the Alma Mater there.” 
The grass, in that age, used to grow thick enough on 
the causeways of the long, empty streets, ‘‘where,” says 
Johnson, ‘is the silence and solitude of indigence and 
gloomy depopulation.” ‘ Dinner was mentioned,” adds 
Boswell. ‘‘ Ay, ay,” said Johnson, *‘ amidst all these 
sorrowful scenes, I have no objection to dinner.” On 
the dinner Fergusson wrote with feeling: ‘ It should 
hare been,” he said, ‘‘a regular Scotch meal.” 


“Mind yo-what Sam, the lyin’ loon! 





portant, and what hedid in English is‘unimportant; 


Has in hfs Nictionar’ leid dawn? 
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That aits in England, are a feast 

To cow and borse, and siccan beast, * 

While on Scots ground this growth was common 

To gust the gab of man and woman.” 
So Fergusson would have fed the doctor on haggis, and 
sheep’s head, and skate. His satires on Fifeshire 
brought a challenge toa duel on the poet; but he did 
not fight. 

Almost the only other relic of old St. Andrew’s in Fer- 
gusson’s poems is his lament for the college porter and 
his mention of ‘‘ Kate Kennedy,” a bell in the college 
belfry. In this piece Fergusson frankly confessess that 
he and his friends, the ‘‘ red gowns,” never turned their 
backs on toddy while they had money to pay for an- 
other tumbler, This taste, as usual, was his ruin in 
body and mind; for the mind went first—a fluttering 
tenant of a frail dwelling, much damaged by whisky. 

After four years of college Fergusson returned to 
Edinburgh, without any definite ideas about a profes- 
sion. He tried living on an uncle, but of this the uncle 
wearied. Then he became a copyist in the sheriff 
clerk’s office, where he particularly detested the drudg- 
ery. In fact, he neglected his work, and spent his 
time in pouring out verses for Ruddiman’s Weekly Mag- 
azine; and it is jikely that the editor held Count 
Tols‘oi’s ideas about the unseemliness of paying authors 
for their compositions. His real sphere was in taverns 
and drinking clubs, of which he was the delight. The 
stale old parallel of Frangois Villon thrusts itself on 
the memory. The two poor clever clerks, brimful of 
humor, liquor and repentance, were akin in many 
ways; but Fergusson was innoceut of crime. His 
wickedest escapade, apparently, anticipated Frank 
Webber in ‘‘ Charles O'Malley.” Fergusson betted that 
he would sing and sell a great bundle of street 
ballads, and this he did, disguised in a shabby great- 
coat and an old scratch wig. In short, he was ever 
abundantly gay; and the end began when he accom- 
panied, as a chartered wag, some politicians on an elec- 
tion tour. He returned almost insane, and, prowling 
in churchyards, would deliver himself of his gloomy 
reflections to those who encoun'‘cred him. He was the 
more unhappy because he had doubts about the doctrine 
of the fall of man and the necessity of the atonement. 
He considered himself a castaway, like Cowper; and all 
his infidelity was a vague desire to believe in a possible 
annihilation. In a drunken orgy he fell, hurt himself, 
lost consciousness, and had to be removed to an asylum 
for the insane. His mother visited him, and found him 
crowned with a coronal of straw, which he had plaited 
‘‘very neatly.” Unhappily, he seems to have been some- 
what neglected. His noisy friends were not likely to 
watch by him in his cell; and those who saw him last 
forgot to revisit him till they heard that he was dead. 
The clearness of his intellect returned to him before the 
end of this little life, so typical, so common in the annals 
of the weaker poets. He was but twenty-four, and, 
careless as he was, he has left a considerable mass of 
verse to take its chance with fortune. ‘The pieces in 
English are tame, dull and conventional—in fact, worth- 
less. Nearly a year before his death, in 1778, he pub- 
lished a small volume—very rare—to which additions 
have been made by his editors. It is odd enough that 
he, like Villon, made a Grand Testament, a burlesque 
rhyming will, in which he left matters valueless, or 
worse, to his boon companions. 

“ A poet surely mey disperse 
His movables in doggerel verse.” 
Probably he never heard of his famous French exem- 
plar. His poem on the ‘*‘ Rivers of Scotland” celebrated 
Forth, Tweed, and Tay; but he does not write of the 
streams like their lover; not like Burns or Stoddart, 
ang'ers both. Fergusson was probably no angler. He 
was a town bird, in spite of all his weak elegies, with a 
taste, however, for country contrasts, as in his verses to 
a butterfly seen in the streets of Auld Reekie: 
“How could you troke the mavis’ note 
For * penny pies all piping hot’?” 

he asked. But he made the barter himself, to a country 
living in some still manse by Ail water, or Yarrow, or 
where, in Fife, the Kinelly burn fiows through a minia- 
ture Tempe, preferring the penny pies and other things 
piping hot in the mouth which Edinburgh could»give. 
It was a warm. dirty, smoky town, burrowed through 
with wynds and closes, that Fergusson knew; but it 
looked from its close-packed crest across the wooded 
valley, across to the low blue hills of Fife beyond the 
Forth. The new town as yet was not. The taverns 
and ‘‘change houses,” cosy, greasy nooks in the dark 
closes, were the haunt of Fergusson’s Muse. 


“ Auld Reekie, thou’rt acanty hole,” 
he says; and again: 
** When big as burns the gutters rin, 
Gin ye hae catcht a droukit skin, 
To lucky Middlemist’s loup in, 
And sit fou suug, 
Owre orsters and a dram o* gin 
Or haddock lug.” 
This verse is his most spirited and most telling: you 
can hear init the accent of Burns, before Burns was 
known tothe world, It is the same with all Fergusson’s 
vivid pictares of city junketings, elections, uproars, 
quarrels with the Highland ax-men, who were the over- 


bearing police. In a more sentimental mood, and verse 
more musical, Fergusson sings: 
“* Nae lasses now, on simmer days, 
Will lilt at bleaching o’ their claes: 
Nae herds on Yarrow’s bonny braes 
Or banks o° Tweed, 
Delight to chant their honied lays 
Sin’ Music’s dead.” 


Dead apparently, was Music, with the death of a cer- 
tain tuneful Mr. MacGibbon. Where Fergusson is not 
the urban poet of that old, narrow Edinburgh, nor, 
again, the conventional writer of pastorals, he reaches 
his highest point as a student of rural life; of human life, 
that is, and human nature. It is not of the fields and 
hills that he sings best, but of the men who fill them. 
‘The Farmer’s Ingle” is, no doubt, his masterpiece, and 
is clearly the origin of Burns’s'‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 
Burns's masterpiece is not that famous poem, wherein, 
if it be not blasphemous to say so, there is a touch of 
self-consciousness, and of intentional effect—also, per- 
haps, an undue proportion, for Burns, of the obvious. 
Fergusson’s picture is drawn from the life, and firmly 
drawn, generously colored, a veracious idyl, or little 
picture of old rural Scotland. There is a dutifulness in 
the life portrayed, a kindliness, a true economy, giving 
each not less than his due. It should be read entire, 
not snipped into extracts, for this poem has a rare merit; 
it is short. 

Fergusson has much of Burns’s humor,of his vivacity, 
his clear vision of life, his devotion to aqua vite; but 
he has little of his music; a singer himself, be left no 
songs, or none that men sing. 

And of love, that varied chapter in Burns’s life, that 
restless amorousness, tenderness, wistfulness, regret, 
Fergusson has nothing at all. Love never inspires him, 
and this is extraordinary in so true and so young a poet. 
In English his pictures of love scenes might have been 
drawn by any school-boy. In Scotch he never writes a 
line of love poetry. That ‘‘ not impossible she” had 
never dawned on him; and he is really too sincere to in- 
vent a passion which there is no proof that he had ever 
felt. His day had not come; his happiest hours had not 
been spent among the lassies. 

Few extracts from Fergusson have been offered, for 
indeed, to English readers, his lowland Scotch, more 
classic, less difficult than Burns’s local dialect, requires a 
glossary. I have only tried to attract a little attention to 
a poet of whom we seldom hear much, whose lizht is lost 
in the glory of his generous admirer, Burns. A change of 
fortune was coming to Fergusson, from a friend at the 
Indies, in tne montis of his madness. It came too late, 
and the praise of Burns came far too late. He died un- 
recognized almost, save by noisy tavern audiences. A 
kind of piety moves one to say a word for him south of 
the Tweed, for him the innocent Villon of St. Andrew’s, 
the boyish singer of ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A CAUCUS OF AUTHORS. 








BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





THE disappointing title of Mr. George Bainton’s book, 
“The Art of Authorship,” has blinded some critics to 
its true vaiue; it is as if some one had announced a 
treatise on the art of acting and given only a few stray 
reminiscences or suggestions from each of a hundred 
different actors. Butif we view the book as it is—a coi- 
l-ction or bits of autobiography or criticism from a 
larger number of authors than ever came consciously 
together in one volume before—the case is very differ- 
ent and the value very great. Autobiography has this 
unique value, that it is the only form of writing in 
which the writer must reveal himself. If he tries to 
paint himself as he is, he succeeds ; if he tries to conceal 
himself, he reveals himself more inexorab'y; truth is 
of course truth, and the attempts at falsehood ends in 
profounder truth. No writer in this book has tried to 
picture himself completely—even Mr. Marion Crawfcrd, 
who occupies seven pages, would doubtless admit that 
he has done very imperfect justice to the magnitude of 
his theme—but each gives us something. If that some- 
thing be already well known, we at least know it on 
better authority henceforward ; if it be a bit of new 
information—as when Sir Edwin Arnold implies that 
his own style is simple, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett that his 
own way of writing is impersona!—it is all the more 
valuable on that account. Noone can read the book, I 
should say, without deriving the impression that authors 
are, on the whole, an exceedingly sincere and even 
transparent class of persons; and that when, as in the 
above cases, they make for themselves claims which 
would not be generally conceded, it is because they use 
words in a slightly different sense from that of others, 
or because the same thing looks differently from the 
inside and from without. 

The whole number of authors here represented is 178, 
of whom 134 are English, 39 American, 3 French, 1 
Dutch and 1 Hungarian. When we consider that the 
book itself was prepared in England, the large number 
of American authors is rather a surprise; and tho doubt- 
less many of them are almost or quite unknown to Eng- 
lish readers, it is strikingly true, on the other hand, 





that many of the English are quite unknown in 











America. I have been for many years a tolerab'y om- 
nivorous reader, yet there are no less than twenty-five 
of Mr. Bainton’s correspondents whose names were 
before unknown to me, and many more who were only 
the shadows of names. But there is a delightful equal- 
ity of platform in such a collection; and some of those 
whose claims to admission seem the most dubious have 
evidently no such personal misgivings, and would feel 
that their ignorant non-readers were the people who 
had the worst of it. 
* How many are there who ne’er heard the name 
Of Milton or of Sidney or their books; 
And vet brave fellows, and presume of fame 

And think to bear down all the world with looks.” 

Thus Miss Marie Corelli, aged twenty-four, and who 
owes, she says, ‘‘ absolutely nothing to systematic train- 
ing,” describes the easy way in which she glided into a 
fame which had scarcely crossed the Atlantic till now: 
‘‘In order to disburden my mind of certain thoughts 
which labored for utterance, I produced ‘A Romance of 
Two Worlds,’ my first book, which met with instant 
success, much to my own astonishment and pleasure. 
Encouraged thus, I followed up the ‘Romance’ by 
‘Vendetta’ and ‘Thelma’; and I am now busily en- 
gaged on my fourth book.” It is very likely that many 
a young lady, whose mind is burdened with thoughts 
that Jabor for utterance, will be tempted into novel- 
writing by the easy success of Miss Corelli, altbo the lat- 
ter does indeed end by cautioning others not to follow 
in her path. She also makes the melancholy statement 
that ‘‘ most of the authors” with whom she has come in 
contact ‘‘are dissatisfied and insatiate for money,” a 
mood which can hardly be attributed to American 
writers as a class, I trust, altho the supposed exigencies 
of the copyright discussion have indeed brought out a 
good deal of talk that looks in that direction; and even 
so intelligent a foreigner as Mr. Gosse has lately fallen 
into the trap, and gravely announces that American lit- 
erature is onthe verge of annihilation. That there is 
much of this same idle talk in England is evident from 
the frequent assertion of these English writers that 
nothing but st-ries now find a market; as when Mr. S. 
Baring-Gould says that his natural taste is for history, 
but that he has “‘ been driven to take to fiction,” because 
‘fiction alone pays”; or when Mr. G, A. Henty writes: 
‘* My advice to boys who want to become authors would 
be this: Write a story and get some person in whose 
judgment you have confidence to give you his opinion 
frankly whether there is any promise in it. If he says 
no, give up the thing altogether.” His evident assump- 
tion is that authorship means stories, and that unless a 
young aspirant can look forward to producing “The 
Boy Knight; a Tale of the Crusades,” the path of author- 
ship is not for him. 

It is interesting to observe the few points in which 
these various witnesses seem to be in accord. The only 
sign of promise which I have ever been able to observe 
in connection with young authors—a vast early appetite 
for books—is mentioned again and again by these writ- 
ers; and many seem to have had that felicity indicated 
by Dr. Holmes as being ofall things most desirable, the 
having ‘‘tumbled about in a litrary” in childhood. 
Many speak of the aid and guidance, or example, of 
parents; and this seems to have come quite as often— 
contrary to the common impression—from the father as 
fromthe mother. Miss Phelps, Miss Yonge, Mrs Ritchie 
Professor Dowden, Herman Merivale, Miss Jewett an: 
Dr. E. E. Hale speak of their fathers in this connectior 
and Stedman, Hare, Crawford, Shorthouse, Lathrop 
Edna Lyall and Mrs. Cooke pay special tribute to the 
influence of a mother, or, in one case, a grandmother. 
Several include both parents in their expression of 
gratitude—Browning conspicuously; but after all it is 
to books, not men or women, that these bookmakers 
pay the greatest tribute of gratitude. Those most often 
quoted among recent authors, or mentioned as influen- 
tial in molding the style of other writers are Ruskin, 
Cardinal Newman, and our own Emerson. Against 
these no protest is made, but it is noticeable that while 
many express gratitude to Macaulay, and others to Ad- 
dison, yet some express an opinion quite contrary to 
this; as when Oswald Crawford mildly protests against 
Addison, and Aubrey de Vere cannot sympathize with 
the liking for Macaulay. George Meredith, whore opin- 
ions are perhaps the keenest and most discriminating in 
the book, speaks admirably of Addison, calling him 
‘* pellucid,” but poimitng out that ‘this Addisonian 
style can run only in the bounds of a book; it cannot be 
largely allusive or guardedly imaginative.” He adds 
well that Hawthorne at his best, as in some Italian pic- 
tures, has ‘‘an unrivaled penetrative delicacy.” The 
editor himself—while ready enough to praise each of his 
dramatis persone, indeed, 1t is curious to see how 
many of them write to him, ‘‘ Since you are pleased to 
think well of my writings,” or words to that effect—yet 
has his decided preference, when it comes to the point, 
and places “‘the incomparable John Ruskin” at the head 
of living English authors, with Froude as a close second 
(p. 306), a preference which no one else in the book dis- 
tinctly shares. 

As regards the study of other languages than English, 
while several writers favor the classics, several distinctly 
disown them. Mr. G. A. Henty, not one of the highest 
authorities, points out that ‘‘ scarcely one of the promi 
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nent novelists of the day is a University man, and women 
who know nothing about the classics are as good writers 
of fiction as men are.” He, it will be remembered, is the 
witness who assumes that nobody is an author who does 
not write fiction. On the other hand, Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford tells us that he has ‘‘ learned most of the languages 
of Europe,” and has ‘‘ read much in them all,” but that 
he reads afew pages of Latin and Greek every day. 
McCarthy, Lang and Kinglake attribute to the classics 
their best education; while George Meredith here again 
says the best thing.when he says to the critic or teacher: 
‘«‘ Explain that we have, besides a Saxon, a Latin tongue 
in our English, and indicate where each is to be employ- 
‘ed. and thesubjects which may unite them; as, for ex- 
ample, in the wonderful sweep of a sentence of Mil- 
ton, from whose forge Gibbon got his inferior ham- 
mer.” He alsoadds: ‘* Bid your young people study the 
best French masters,” a standard which surprises one 
who considers the ruggedness and difficulty of Mr. 
Meredith’s own style; just as Miss Rossetti surprises us 
by saying that her brother had never visited Italy, and 
that his Italian was literary rather than colloquial. 
When we consult Mr. Bainton’s few French witnesses as 
to their own standard of training, we find them con- 
tradicting one another as freely as the Eng- 
lishmen or Americans. Mr. Taine saying ‘‘ The 
men of my time in France have all received a special 
training with a view to style,” while M. Renan assures 
us on the opposite page that ‘‘ good training of the mind 
is the only school of good style; wanting that, you have 
only rhetoric and bad taste.” Onthe whole our fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Lowell, whom Mr. Bainton justly 
places at the head of American authors, says the best 
thing in the book when he gives it as the one final rule 
to keep good literary company ‘‘ Cato’s advice ‘Cum 
bonis ambula’ is all one feels inclined to give.”’ This is 
doubtless what Mr. Bainton has undertaken to do, 
altho his results may seem as haphazard as those of the 
balloting ata fair for the most popular policeman or 
clergyman; or a newspaper ballot for tne best hundred 
books or for an American Academy of Letters. 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE VOICE. 





BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES, 





IT is a striking fact that in order that the spirituality 
cf the Law should from the first be understood, a voice 
was said to have proclaimed it at the fiery mount. ‘Ye 
heard the voice of tae words, but ye saw no similitude; 
only ye heard a voice.” The reason assigned for the use 
of the voice is, ‘‘lest the people should corrupt them- 
selves with graven images, or the similitude of any 
figure.” 

God used the most spiritual means—the voice—to 
convey his deepest spiritual teaching at that time; and 
he seems throughout the Bible to attach the greatest 
significance to the voice, or its equivalent the word. 
‘*Tue words t speak unto you they are spirit, and they 
are life.”’ 

*‘The Word is well said to be omnipotent in this 
world,” said one, the magic of whose words still sways 
and molds the thoughts of men. The hearing is the 
most spiritual of the sense:. More ethereal than sight, 
it can bring us a message, not from the outward materi- 
al forms of things but from the unseen spirit of man. 
And what is so like the action of spirit on spirit as the 
action of the tideless air, undulating with sound, and 
carrying its invisible freight to the inner anchorage of 
another's apprehension? Invisible, but weighty; unseen, 
but all-effective has ever been in the world this freight- 
age of words, spoken through the atmosphere, ready to 
vibrate with the lightest breath. Expression and im- 
pression are the exhaling and inhaling of the spirit’s 
breatu—the systole and diastole of the soul. One is as 
important to the life of the soul as the other. All na- 
tures find expression in some way. ‘The common- 
est mode is by the voice—the word; and the messen- 
ger between spirits partakes itself of the nature of 
spirit. 

He who can most truly and most adequately report 
the speech of the soul’s inner shrine, he it is who is most 
like a prophet to the world, and he it is to whom we 
turn asthe best exponent of our common nature. Ex- 
pre-sion turns shadow to reality, vagueness to solid form. 
The mere expression of a thought or a desire stamps it 
with a kind of entity which it did not possess before. 
Merely to transcribe the landscape into speech, to char- 
acterize its features, gives it a meaning, a life, a vivid- 
ness it lacked before. As with the landscape so with the 
experiences of common life. To put into words an 
angry mcod, is to embody its essence and always to in- 
tensify it. To expressa feeling of love is to enhance and 
give still greater scope to the existing emotion. To 
argue upon a given side of a cause is to incase our belief 
in that side. 

Expression in some sort, of some kind, all delight in, 
and the effect of expression is to deepen impression. 
To describe the mountain in its purple tints is to see it 
more clearly ourselves; to express in words the bril- 
liancy of the sunset, or the gloom of midnight, is to in- 
crease the power of our mental cuncepts of these things. 


the thing itself is symbolized in language, but because a 
personal and spiritual element is added to it by seeing 
through another’s eyes, or, as Emerson says, by not only 
the fact, ‘“‘but its impression, or what I think of it.” 
The use of the word, then, is not only to convey impres- 
sions but to increase their force and render them liv- 
ing. ‘All men live by Truth and stand in need of ex- 
pression.” 

How wonderful that there should be any means given 
us of making known to) others what is going on down 
there in the tumultuous weaving-room of the soul’s 
on-going life! How wonderful that we can give voice 
to cer ain of the multifold experiences of the inner life, 
while of others which we repress, not our nearest other 
self may dream. How few our words compared to the 
volume of our thought, as few comparatively as the 
upward-breaking bubbles dn the surface of the river 
compared with its vast volume. The deep-channeled 
river of inner life runs its rushing course, sweeping 
along countless thoughts and emotions of which we 
are hardly aware ourselves, but speaking out only now 
and again of its abundance. 

Almost every one has at some time felt the power of 
some ‘‘ subtle word of genius”; and we have all felt the 
force of what Lowell calls ‘* vivid flashes of phrase, 
instantaneous bolts of passionate conception.” It was 
not the word itself, it was the message borne by the 
word to our spirit from another spirit, that rendered it 
a thing of life to us. 

It is on these evanescent, passing words—dying in 
the utterance—that God has hung the transmission of 
his thoughts from soul tosoul. And he has not feared 
to do so. The utterance of his message through the 
living voice has beer the God-appointed way since time 
began. ‘‘ For strangely enough in this so solid seeming 
world, which nevertheless is in continual, restless flux, 
it is appointed that sound, to all appearance the most 
fleeting, should be the most continuing of all things.” 
Borne on the changing air-currents and dying on the 
circumference of their spheric vibration, the word is 
launched, and seems as liable to loss as the frailest bark 
in the widest sea; but the word—God's word—tho 
only breath breathed over the delicate vocal chords of 
a human throat, and seemingly the most perishable 
thing in the world, is still ‘‘ the most continuing of all 
things.”’ 

The world is one great phonograph, or sound-writer ; 
it has laid up cylinder after cylinder of speech recorded 
in the past. Who can tell when their records shall be 
reproduced, not like the obscured letters of the 
palimpsest, but in the full resounding tones of the 
human voice? Surely there is something strangely 
mysterious in the voice as the only materialized outlet 
or direct mode of expression or image of the soul; and 
when we dwell long on this thought we begin to see 
how the Son—the Word—is the utterance, the express 
image of the Father; and as our words speak.out our 
souls, so Christ speaks out the infinite heart of the 
Father. 

What a volume of consolation the thought of the 
efficacy of the voice for those who must depend on the 
wo:d—their utterance of God’s Truth within them— 
for spiritual effects on others. What a slender Jink 
sometimes seems the utterance from the pulpit between 
the minister and the people; but how like the ‘‘ voice 
from the excellent glory ” it is in its strong, uplifting, en- 
lightening, compelling or comforting power! And the 
Sunday-school teacher going to his class for the one 
short holy hour, over-balanced by so many secular hours 
of the week, may well feel how slight is the power of his 
breath formed into words—the symbols only of his 
inner thought—to effect those wonderful, internal and 
spiritual changes in the hearts of his pupils, whic» are. 
after all, the one end for which he labors. But be 
assured, pastor, teacher, and all who labor with your 
fleeting, feeble voice for God, that you are working in 
the way of bis appointment and with the very instru- 
ment of his choosing. Altho it is indeed a s ight 
vessel to convey the wealth of eternal life to another’s 
soul, yet it is the weak human agency you must 
employ ; and the inherent powerlessness of the external 
means shall all the more surely show that the glory 
belongs to Him who supplies the effectual message, 

** Speak forth what is in thee, what God has given, 
whatthe Devil shall not take away!” ‘‘ What God has 
given!” In these words we find the key which resolves 
the mystery of the power of things so powerless as 
words. The force of the word depends upon its origin. 
If it originate in ourselves, it is weak as we are weak. 
If it originate in God, itis strong as Godis strong. All 
our effective words come from God. The minister or 
the Sunday-school teacher who has met God in the se- 
cret place of communion, where he communicates 
power, goes forth to his hearers with winged words, ‘‘a 
fearless, sleepless, deathless progeny which is not ex- 
posed to the accidents of the weary kingdom of time; a 
fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings, which 
carry them fast and far,and infix th-m irrecoverably, 
into the hearts of men.” These ‘“‘wings” are the pinions 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The old definition of poetry and of poets, with the 
change of a word, would answer for a definition of a 





And such descriptions affect others not merely because 


Christian teacher. ‘‘ Poets are standing transporters 


and to matter; in producing apparent copies of unap- 
parent natures”—so we may say Christian teachers (and 
every Christian sbould be a teacher) are transporters, 
whose employment consists in speaking to the Father 
and carrying bis messages to the great world which 
knows him not. They are to produce “ apparent copies 
of what is unapparent” to the natural eye. For, after 
all, whatis a Christian in this world but one who isa 
voice from God, a word, an utterance for a Master 
whose very name is the Word of God. We are here to 
give expression to what we receive by impression from 
the Holy Spirit. 

Let us not fear to use the voice for God. For we know 
and believe that those who are born again ‘‘ are born by 
the Word of God, which liveth and abideth forever.” 

We have, then, fur the spiritual messages we want to 
carry to others, just the needed means—something that 
will transmit the very noblest and best thoughts of our 
hearts into the inmost penetralia of another’s being. 
Could we ask any better means for our high vocation 
than the living, loving human voice, so capable of re- 
producing every shade of thought, and the most subtle 
emotion? 

Let the workers for the Lord rejoice and give thanks 
as never before that God does not ask them to give 
‘* similitudes’’—material forms—to immortal souls, but 
asks them to use the voices he has given them to spread 
the glad tidings of his love to men. 

NEW BRUNSWICE.N.J. 
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BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 





It is an incident of the tendency to realism of our 
time that historical studies bave won in esteem. This 
is undoubtedly a great gain; but it is attended by aseries 
of affectations such as are apparently inseparable from 
anew movement. We must have a new code of his- 
torical study before the abuses of history can be set 
aside. Nowhere is this need more apparent than in 
economic history, and in the history of social institu- 
tions. It is hardly too much to say that the received 
opinions about the historical development of social 
forces are all incorrect; that is to say, they are one- 
sided, imperfect, colored by prejudices of various schools 
of philosophy, or so stated as to support pet notions of 
our time. The student of history, therefore, finds him- 
self constantly forced to modify the most currently re- 
ceived statements of fact, or he finds that the historical 
facts, when correctly understood, take on very different 
significance, even if the formal statement of them is 
allowed to stand. 

No history is good for anything except as it is inter- 
preted correctly; and it is in the interpretation that the 
chance is offered for all the old arbitrary elements of 
philosophy and personal prejudice to come in, as well as 
some new ones peculiar to this field of study. Especially 
when the interpretations are wide, and step over great 
periods of history in grand strides, is it safe to say that 
they are worthless, because it is impossible to verify 
them. Almost any generalization can find a color of 
truth, if the historical scope of it is wide enough. It is 
a very school-boy notion that historical generalizations 
have any less peril in them than philosopbical generali- 
zations. 

These remarks are especially worthy of affirmation 
whenever our attention is invited to alleged interpreta- 
tions of the social developments of modern times, and 
when assertions are made about the causes and | signifi- 
cance of the phases through which civilization has 
passed during the last five hundred years. The con- 
trast of the Middle Ages with our time; the status of 
classes then and now; the effect of status and contract; 
the effect of machinery; the rise of the captain of indus- 
try; the alleged advancing inequality of fortunes, etc., 
ete., are topics which we invite to the easiest possible 
generalization. Within twenty-five years, assertions on 
all these points have been put in circulation, and are to 
be found now in current use as established facts, which 
are really no better than myths. 

Isubmit that nothing but power can account for re- 
sults, and,therefore, if men have been emancipated from 
any ills, it must be that they have been emancipated by 
virtue of new power of some kind, over which they 
have obtained disposal. Therefore, explanations of the 
expansion of human well-being may be offered, which 
are “historical,” in the sense of referring to notions 
which were once in fashion, or to acts, ordinances and 
resolutions which were once upon a time adopted; but 
such explanations win no value from their pretended 
“historical” character. They do not allege an adequate 
cause. No men have ever emancipated themselves from 
slavery, poverty, ignorance, vice, or any other ill, by 
simply resolving to do so. No men, sofaras I can learn, 
have ever reached the point of adopting a grand resolu 
tion to emancipate themselves from distress, unless 
they had some new power at their disposa!, which raised 
them to a new plane, on which such new adjustment 
of themselves to their past and their future was possible. 

It isan easy assumption, and one which seems to be 
adopted without_ discussion, that men who break into 
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revolt must be worse off than other men, There are no 
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facts to support such an opinion. Men who are low, 
and are falling, do not revolt. It is men who, altho they 
may be low, are rising, who revolt. Men who are on the 
verge of starvation do not strike for higher wages. It 
is only men who have strength to spare who spend any 
of it ona strike. It isthe man who is rising whose am- 
bition is awakened. lt is he before whose mind new 
hopes arise. Having won something, a man’s mind 
always opens to the idea of winning more. On the 
contrary, he who has always lost ground, or has never 
been able to win any, has neither energy nor will to en- 
gage in a contest which involves more than the satisfac- 
tion of the moment. How could it be otherwise? We 
must learn to observe and to think in social matters as 
we doin others. An extra expenditure of energy is an 
incontrovertible proof that there is extra energy to ex- 
pend, Therefore it cannot be a proof of decline or de- 
cay. Labor disputes and labor organizations are the best 
possible proof that the ‘‘ laboring classes,” technically so- 
called, are well off and gaining. The advancing com- 
fort of the mass of mankind, during any period, is a 
proof that they have won new physical and social 
power. No explanation of the increase in comfort can 
be correct, therefore, unless it is given in terms of this 
new power. 

I therefore make bold to doubt whether there is any 
truth in the notion that new institutions have been pro- 
duced by new ideas, and whether any new philosophies 
have ever become original molding forces in social de- 
velopment. To me it seems, on the contrary, that the 
new social power makes the new ideas, and that the 
command of new power of sustaining life on earth gives 
birth to new philosophies. 

Acts, ordinaces and resolutions fall dead unless there 
is a social field fit for them. History is full of the skele- 
tons of such still-born enactments. The same may be 
said of institutions. Institutions-have had immeasura- 
ble importance in human history, but nowadays insti- 
tution has become a word to juggle with. There have 
been all sorts of institutions, and those of them which 
have been invented by human wit have only served to 
bring human wit into scorn. Institutions which have 
been strong and effective, have grown, wescarcely know 
how, because the soil and the seed were present. If that 
is so, then behind institutions we must seek the causes 
and conditions which brought them into being and 
nourished their growth. That brings us to social forces 
again. 

In civil affairs it is most commonly believed that we 
can make constitutions as we chose, and tbat the wis- 
dom of constitution-makers shapes the destinies of peo- 
ples. Is this so? Have we arepublic because the men 
of 1787 voted so? Are our institutions democratic 
because those men disliked aristocracy and loved dem- 
ocracy? Ido not so read history, altho the current ex- 
pressions in our literature all imply that such is the 
case. It was the industrial and social power of the 
masses of the population in a new country with unlim- 
ited land which made us democratic. It is the reflex in- 
fluence of the new countries on the old centers of civili- 
zation which is breaking down aristocracy, and making 
them democratic too; but it is because the opening of 
the new continents has made a demand for men. It 
has brought about a call for more population. The con- 
sequence is that those who are here can marry, can sup- 
port a family, and can at the same time save capital, or, 
if they like it better, they can work fewer hours a day. 
Hence we find our age full of discussion on these mat- 
ters; but does any one suppose that men could discuss 
emigration, family comfort, politics, wages, rates, and 
eight-hour laws, unless there were conditions which 
brought these things within the range of possibility? 
The great question then is, What are those conditions? 
But in the discussion it hardly seems to be noted that 
they exist, and that in them lies the key of the whole 
matter. If this view is correct, a social science which 
investigates these conditions is the only social science 
which has value. History will have its use as serving 
that science. If it does not doso it only degenerates 
into anew form of scholasticism. 

The acquisition and use of unlimited supplies of new 
land has made living easy. It has taken all terror from 
the increase of population; in fact, has made it a help 
and a blessing. It has made it easy to accumulate capi- 
tal, and has produced leisure for inventicn. This in- 
crease of power has, consequently, produced expansion 
of being in every direction and in every form. 

The extension of acreage lowers the value of land and 
of land products, against all other things, including 
services. It increases food products and raw materials; 
that is, subsistence and materials for laborers. Inven- 
tions increase the power of machines and multiply 
through them all the forms of clothing, furniture, fuel, 
lights, literature, etc. All this makes capital abundant 
and interest low. It also makes real wages high, and, 
by reducing prices, increases the purchasing power of 
money wages. The conjuncture is, therefore, all in favor 

of wage-earners and non-capitalists. They have the 
social power. They, therefore, take the political power. 
We may invent such institutions as we choose; but they 
will all speedily change into forms consistent with this 
distribution of social forces, or die. All the tendencies 
of the time are sure tostream toward the focus of the 





great predominating force, in the system, for the time. 
The masters of this force are sure to be flattered and 
courted. 
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ON an eminence in the southeast corner of an ex- 
tensive park on the coast of Dorset, England, and com- 
manding a fine view of the sea through an opening be- 
tween the hills, stands Lullworth Castle, a place of spe- 
cial interest to American Roman Catholics as the scene 
of the consecration of the first Bishop of Baltimore. 
The Castle of Lullworth is of no great antiquity. It is, 
however, supposed to be built on, or near, the site of a 
castle referred to in history as existing as far back as 
the year 1146. The foundations of the present structure 
were laid in 1588. Upward of twenty years were occu- 
picd in completing the exterior, the materials used in 
its erection having been brought from the ruins of 
Binden Abbey. The internal decorations of the Castle 
were not completed until 1641, at which time it came 
into the hands of a family by the name of Weld. 
Humphrey Weld, Esquire, the purchaser of this noble 
estate, as appears from a genealogical tablet in the par- 
ish church, claimed descent from ‘‘ Edrike, surnamed 
Sylvaticus, or Wild, whose father was Alfrike, brother 
to Edrike Stratton, Duke of Mercia, who married 
Edina, daughter of Etheldred, King of England.” 

At ashort distance from the Castle is a chapel erected 
toward the close of the last century by Thomas Weld, 
the Lord of the Manor, who was afterward raised to 
the rank of a Cardinal. It wasin this chapel that the 
consecration of Dr. John Carroll took place on the Feast 
of the Assumption, August 15th, 1790. A rare pam- 
phlet,* presumably unique, secured in England, nearly 
half a century since, by the Rev. Francis Lister Hawks, 
D.D., LL.D., and presented by him many years ago, to 
tbe present Bishop of Iowa, gives us the particulars of 
this noteworthy function which gave the Episcopate to 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States one 
hundred years ago. 

The Roman Catholic faith was introduced into Mary- 
land by the first settlers who arrived at St. Mary’s in 
1632, Theclaim has often been made that religious tol. 
eration was first recognized by these ‘ Pilgrims of 
Maryland,” who under Lord Baltimore sought a refuge 
in the New World from the severity of the ‘penal laws 
against ‘‘ popish recusants” at home. It is certain that 
the professions of tolerance for varying forms of faith 
contained in the ‘‘Great Charter” were not empty 
words. Among the first settlers were a number of 
‘« Protestant Catholics,” as they styled themselves, who 
built a chapel at St. Mary’s and maintained lay services 
according to the forms of the Church of England. 
Meeting with some persecution from one of their Roman 
Catholic employers, these ‘‘ redemptioners,” artisans. 
laborers, complained of the invasion of their rights to 
the Governor and to the Secretary of the Colony, John 
Lewger, the latter a convert to Rome through the influ- 
ence of the celebrated William Chillingworth. The 
wrongs complained of by the humble “ Protestant Cath- 
olics” were righted. It was not long before the adher- 
ents of the Roman faith were outnumbered by those 
who, if not ‘‘ Protestant Catholics,” were at least “ pro- 
testers” against Rome. It is, however, an _ historical 
fact that the provisions for religious freedom of the 
great charter granted by King Charles I to Lord Balti- 
more are the repetitions of the terms of an earlier grant 
conceding the right of proprietorship of a part of New- 
foundland made by the same monarch to Sir George 
Calvert ere his defection to the Church of Rome. To 
the ‘‘ royal martyr,” and to the Church for which he 
suffered so much, rather than to the tolerant spirit 
of Lord Baltimore, should be accorded the prais: 
of the singularly broad provisions respecting re- 
ligious freedom in the Charter of Maryland, 
which are only transcripts of corresponding clauses in 
the earlier patent of ‘‘ Avalon.” Lewger, an Oxford 
graduate and in Anglican orders, had connected himself 
with the Society of Jesus tho serving in a lay capacity. 
It was but natural, therefore, that to the Jesuit body 
should be committed the work of missions in Maryland. 
Father Andrew White, an English Jesuit of ability and 
zeal, accompanied the first settlers, and doubtless cele- 
brated the first mass at the landing at St. Mary’s. From 
that time the Roman Catholics of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia were constantly and exclusively served by Jesuit 
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missioners sent from England. About the year 172 
Father Grayton and others introduced Roman Catholi- 
cism into Pennsylvania, and there wére many converts 
made in this province and elsewhere. On the abroga- 
tion of the penal laws which was consequent upon the 
successful issue of the War of the Revolution, the mis- 
sion priests of the United States determined on the 
establishment of a regular hierarchy. They, therefore, 
memorialized the Pope to create an episcopal see and to 
appoint a diocesan bishop for the United States. Hi, 
Holiness granted the request and, in the words of the 
Papal Bull, ‘‘for this first time only, and by special 
grace” permitted the priests, having cure of souls, “ to 


elect and to present ” to the Apostolical See the name of . 


the ‘‘ person to be appointed bishop.” In pursuance 
with the papal decree the assembled priests determined 
on Baltimore as the See city, and after mass and prayer, 
the votes were taken for a bishop. Of the twenty-six 
priests assembled, twenty-four gave their suffrages 
for John Carroll, who had been for some years the 
superior of the American Jesuit mission. As the 
brother of the patriotic Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, a signer of the Delaration of Independence, 
and as himself an active patriot during the war, 
Father Carro!l was popular as a man; while his 
family connections, and his devotion to his priestly 
office made the choice a wise one. On the receipt of 
intelligence as to the election, the Pope, Pius VI, in a 
Bull *‘ given at Rome at St. Mary Major, under the Fish- 
erman’s Ring, the 6th day of November, 178,” created 
the See of Baltimore, and confirmed the appointment 
of ‘‘ our be'oved son, John Carroll, priest ”—granting to 
him the faculty of receiving the rite of consecration 
from any Catholic bishop holding communion with the 
Apostolical See, assisted by twoecclesiastics vested with 
some dignity, in case that two bishops cannot be had, 
first having taken the oath according to the Roman Pon- 
tifical.”* Upon the receipt of the Bulls from Rome, 
Father Carroll repaired to England, and presented him- 
self for consecration to the Right Rev. Dr. Charles 
Walmesley, Bishop of Rama, senior Vicar Apostolical 
of the Roman Catholic Churchin England. By invita- 
tion of Thomas Weld, Esq., the consecration of the new 
bishop was performed ‘‘ during a solemn high Mass in 
the elegant chapel of Sulworth Castle, on Sunday, the 
15th day of August, 1790, being the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary;and the munificence 
of that gentleman omitted no circumstance which could 
possibly add dignity to so venerable a ceremony. The 
two prelates were attended by their respective assistant 
priests and acolytes, according to he rubric of the Ro- 
man Pontifical; the richness of their vestments, the 
music of the choir, the multitude of wax lights, and 
the ornaments of the altar, concurred to increase the 
splendor of the solemnity, which made a lasting im- 
pression upon every beholder.”+ It was thus that the 
first Roman Catholic Bishop for the,United States was 
consecrated to his office ard life work. 

Tnere are several noteworthy points connected with 
this transaction. In instituting the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States—“‘by special grace and 
for this first time only”—the Jesuit priests in America 
were authorized to elect their Bishop. There was nore- 
sort to the dignus, dignior, dignissimus, nomina- 
tions now made atthe choice of a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. It is certainly a 
matter of interest that on this occasion so marked an in- 
novation on Roman Catholic precedents should have 
been allowed. Was it an augury of a possible modifica- 
tion of Roman Catholicism by its contact with free in- 
stitutions and popular sovereignty? 

In marked contrast with the pains taken in the con- 
secrations of the three bishops for the American Epis- 
copal Church—Seabury, White and Provoost—that the 
ancient, and so-called ‘‘Apostolical” canon requiring 
the presence and participation of three bishops at least 
in the consecration of a priest to the Episcopate, should 
be carefully observed, the first Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Baltimore was set apart to his office by the laying on 
of hands of asingle bishop—a titular bishop, without jur- 
isdiction, assisted by two priests whose names have not 
come down to us. This course was contemplated by the 
papal Bull which was evidently regarded as of sufficient 
authority to over-ride the requirements of the ancient 
canons. As the presence of three bishops could have been 
readily secured across the English Channel,this disregard 
of primitive Catholic precedent and requirement was not 
anecessity. The papal authorization was evidently re- 
garded as supplying all defects or irregularities. 

The language of the Bull is clear and decisive as to the 
purpose ot his Holiness in creating the See of Baltimore, 
and in inaugurating the Roman hierarchy in the United 
States. There was nopurpose of founding what was so 
often spoken of at the Baltimore Congress of last year 
as ‘‘The American Catholic Church.” The See of Bal- 
timore, and all other sees to be subsequently created in 
the United States, were “to be forever subject immedi- 
ately to us, and to our successors the Roman pontiffs, 
and to this Apostolical See.”{ It was the introduction 
into the United States of an alien Church. It can never 
be anything else. 





*“ A Short Account,” etc., p. 17. 
+“A Short Account,” etc., pp. 3, 4. 
+ “A Short Account,” etc., p. 16. 
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In view of the irregularity of this initial consecration 
of the first Roman Catholic Bishop of the United States, 
its derivation through a single consecrator, and he a 
bishop in partibus, without jurisdiction—it is difficult to 
zee how fair-minded Roman Catholic controversialists 
can fault the Jansenist orders or those of the German and 
Swiss Old Catholics, in each case the succession being 
dependent on a single consecrator. Much less may ob- 
jections be urged to the validity, regularity and due 
canonical procedure of the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker, the record of whose solemn investiture with his 
high spiritual office, is open to all men as preserved in 
the library at Lambeth. 1t is not surprising that no less 
an historical scholar than the late Dr. von Déllinger 
should have admitted, in conversation with the writer 
and later in a public gathering of Eastern and Old 
Catholic prelates and dignitaries from all parts of the 
world, that the Anglican orders are Jess open to question 
in the matter of regularity and canonical procedure 
than those of the Church of Rome. 

The pamphlet to which we have referred as giving the 
only contemporary account of this important ecclesi- 
astical function has appended to it a dozen octavo pages 
of ‘‘ Extracts from the different Bills of Right and Con- 
stitutions of the Thirteen United States of North Amer- 
ica; declaring Liberty of Conscience as the Birthright of 
all Men. With Copies of their Oaths of Allegiance and 
Trust.” It also announces with satisfaction and evi- 
dent approval, in connection with the statement that 
in the United States ‘* Catholics enjoy an equal partici- 
pation of the rights of human nature with their neigh- 
bors of every other religious denomination,” that ‘the 
very term of toleration is exploded, because it imports a 
power in one predominant s-ct to indulge that religious 
lib rty to others which all claim as an inherent right.” 
It is impossible not to contrast these words with the 
language of the Encyclicals of Gregory XVI, under date 
of August 13th, 1832, and of Pius IX,dated December 
8th, 1868, which denounce the claim that ‘‘liberty of 
conscience is the right of every man” as ‘‘insanity”; ‘‘de- 
liramentum” is the original word. Equ:lly opposed to 
these words of ‘‘A Skort Account,” etc., is the language 
of the 79th Article of the Syllabus. Certainly, the 
Church of Rome has not at all times and under ail cir- 
cumstances maintained the same attitude or spoken 
the same words. 


+ 
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* THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


. THE general conception of the life, mission and work 
of John the Baptist, considered as the forerunner of 
Christ, is thus stated by John the Evangelist: 


‘Phere was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
Th: same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe. He was not that 
Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light.” (John 
i, 6-8.) 

The term ‘“‘ Light,” as here used, refers to the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth, in whom “ the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt” among men. (Johni, 14.) The statement 
of the Evangelist is that John the Baptist was ‘sent 
from God,” and that he was sent to be a personal wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ, designated as ‘‘ the true Light,” to 
the end that ‘all men through him migist believe” in 
Christ. John’s ministry, beginning before that of Christ, 
lasting only about a year, and closing in a violent death, 
was, hence, a divine appointment for the purpose thus 
specified. 

2. The facts relating to the’ parentage, annunciation 
and birth of John the Baptist are stated in the first 
chapter of the Gospel of Luke. Some of these facts are 
supernatural in their character, and all of them, taken 
together, show that the great Messiah of Scripture 
promise was about to make his appearance onearth. It 
is said in the last verse of this chapter that “‘ the child 
grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Israel.” This is a sum- 
mary of John’s history from his infancy up to the 
period when his ministry began, and contains all that 
we know in repect to him during this time. 

8. Luke, in his Gospel, fixes the commencement of 
John’s ministry by definite historical data. These are 
his words: 








““Now, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch 
of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, Lysanias the 
tetrarch of Abilene, Annas and Caiaphas being the high 
priests, the word of God came unto John the son of Zacha- 
rias in the wilderness, and he came into all the country 
about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance, for the 
remission of sins.’”’? (Luke iii, 1-3.) 


This statement shows Luke’s knowledge of the matter 
about which he was writing, and more than suggests 
that he was not constructing a fiction. Impostors are 
not likely to commit themselves, as to times, places and 
names, in the manner in which Luke has here done. 
The declaration that ‘‘the word of God came unto 
John,” at the time thus indicated, means that he was 
then moved by a divine impulse or inspiration to enter 


assigns to him the special character of a prophet in the 
fullest sense. 

Mark speaks of the ministry of John the Baptist as 
‘the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God,” and opens his own Gospel with this announce- 
ment, without any historic data that fix the time of this 
beginning. (Marki, 1.) Matthew, evidently referring 
in general to the whole period during which Jesus re- 
sided in Nazareth, says that ‘‘ in those days came John 
the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and 
saying, Repent ye; for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand’; and he then proceeds to give a sketch of John’s 
ministry. (Matt. iii, 1,2.) This is more definite as to 
time than the statement of Mark, and Jess so than that 
of Luke. The three Evangelists agree in regarding 
John as the person mentioned by Isaiah as ‘‘the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight.” (Matt. iii, 3; Mark 
i, 3; and Luke iii, 4.) Mark quotes a prophecy from 
Malachi in application to John, as follows: ‘‘ Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare 
the way before thee.” (Mark i, 2, and Mal. iii, 1.) 

4. The preaching of John the Baptist, considered in 
its moral or ethical aspects as sketched by Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, was that of a sturdy and rousing re- 
formcr, using the plainest sort of words, fearless in his 
utterance, denouncing the sins and corruptions of the 
age, and calling upon the people to repent, and bring 
forth ‘‘ fruits meet for repentance.” His preaching pro- 
duced a strong impression upon the Jewish people. 
They went to hear him from Jerusalem, and “all 
Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” The 
Pharisees and Sadducees came to hear him; and he said 
to them: ‘‘O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?’ He told them not 
to trust in the fact that they had Abraham for their 
father, and said to them that ‘‘God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” (Matt. iii, 
510.) Publicans and soldiers came to hear the new 
preacher, and were instructed and baptized by him. 
(Luke iii, 12-14.) The movement in the popular mind 
was sudden, unexpected and general, and, without 
any miracles on the part of John, was, in many re- 
spects, analogous to the scenes of a modern revival of 
religion among Christians. 

It is said that ‘-the people were in expectation, and 
mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ or not.” (Luke iii, 15.) In regard to this point 
he said to them: 


“T indeed baptize you with water; but one mightier than 
I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes Iam not worthy to 
unloose; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire; whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and will gather the wheat into his garner; 
but the chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable.”’ (Luke 
iii, 16, 17.) 


This is the first reference to Christ that appears in the 
recorded ministry of John, and shows that he then 
understood that he was to be succeeded by one much 
superior to himself, and that he al:o apprehended the 
work of Christ among men. He set forth this work in 
strong and impressive imagery. 

5. We learn from the record that Jesus, while John 
the Baptist was thus pursuing his preliminary and re- 
formatory ministry, came to him for baptism, and that, 
at this time, he ‘‘began to be about thirty years of age.” 
(Luke iii, 23.) Leaving Nazareth, ‘‘where he had been 
brought up,” he came ‘from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him.” The account which 
Matthew gives of this baptism, and which corresponds 
with that given by Mark and Luke, is as follows: 


‘But John forbade him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me? And Jesus answer- 
ing said unto him, Suffer it to be so now, for thus it be 
cometh us to fulfill all righteousness. ‘hen he suffered 
him. And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way cut of the water; and lo, the heavens were opefied unto 
him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon him; and lo, a voice from Heaven, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
(Matt. iii, 14-17.) 

John's refusal at first to baptize Jesus, for the reason 
assigned, shows that, altho he had not then witnessed 
the supernatural sign from Heaven, or heard the voice 
of God the Father testifying to Jesus, he, nevertheless, 
knew him as a man, and was aware of his great personal 
excellence. That he should have known him is natural, 
since Mary and Elizabeth—one the mother of Jesus and 
the other the mother of John—were blood relatives 
(Luke i, 36.) Knowing him, it was just as natural that 
he should hesitate about baptizing him. He at this 
time knew him simply as a map, and did not then, as 
the sequel wi'l show, know him as the Messiah. The 
baptism of Jesus by him was, in the judgment of the 
former. a suitable preliminary to his cntrance upon bis 
public ministry. It inaugurated that ministry by a 
formalact of consecration, and in this sense fu!tilled 
‘all righteousness.” 

6. The subsequent testimony which John the Baptist 
gave to the Messiahship of Jesus, is exclusively 
recorded by John the Evangelist, who mak«s the fol 
lowing statements relating to this point: 





upon the work to which God had appointed him, and 





(1.) The first statement is in these words: 


“John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, This is he 
of whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me ; for he was before me. And of his fullness have 
all we received, and grace for grace. For the law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.’’ (John i, 15-17.) 


The forerunner here identifies the person of whom 


.he had previously spoken as one that was to come after 


him, and who was preferred before him, and points to 

Jesus of Nazareth as that person. ‘ 

(2.) The next statement refers to the testimony of 

John when he was baptizing in Bethabara beyond 

Jordon, and is the following : 

“And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent 

priests and Levites from Jerusalem, to ask him, Who art 
thou? And he confessed and denied not; but confessed, 

{ am not the Christ. And they asked him, What then ? 

Art thou Elias? And he saith,Il am not. Art thou that 
prophet ? And he answered, No. Then said they unto 
him, Who art thou ? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? He said, I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. 

And they which were sent were of the Pharisees. And 
they asked and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, 
if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? 
John answered them, saying, I baptize you with water ; 
but there standeth one among you, whom ye know not; 
he it is, who coming after me, is preferred before me, 
whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” (John 
i, 19-27.) 

The testimony of John, as thus stated, consists in a 
series of disclaimers in respect to himself, and also a 
general statement re!ating to Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was then known to him as the Messiah, but was net by 
him then designated and actually disclosed to these 
priests and Levites, as such Messiah. John speaks of 
Jesus as then standing among them, but not known to 
them. The probability is that Jesus heard this conver- 
sation, alike in the questions asked and the answers 
given. 

(3.) The next day, as we still further learn, John saw 
‘Jesus coming unto him,” and probably pointing to- 
ward him, thus indicating the person of whom he was 
about to speak, proceeded to say: 


“‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world. This is he of whom said, After me cometh 
a man which is preferred before me; for he was before me. 
And I knew him not; but, that he should be made mani- 
fest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water. 
And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending 
from Heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. AndI 
knew him not; but he that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and remaining on him, the same is he 
which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare 
record that this is the Son of God.” (John i, 29-34.) 

Here we have a distinct statement of the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth is ‘‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and is the Messiah and Son 
of God. John tells how he came to have this knowledge. 
He was informed by God himself of the manner in 
which the knowledge would be given; and it was given 
at the scene of Christ's baptism, of which Matthew, 
Mark and Luke make mention. Till then John, as he 
declares, did not know Jesus as the Messiah, altho he 
evidently knew him asa man, What occurred at the 
baptism revealed the Messiah to John in the person of 
Jesus, and enabled him to testify to this fact, as he did 
on this occasion. 

(4.) On the day following, John repeated the testimony 
to two of his disciples, who were Andrew and John the 
Evangelist, and both of whom subsequently became 
Apostles. The record is that he was standing with these 
disciples, ‘‘and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
Beho d the Lamb of God,” and that *‘ the two discipies ” 
who heard him thus speak, immediately ‘followed 
Jesus.” (John i, 35-37.) These diciples are the first two 
persons that became the followers of Jesus. 

(5.) The final recorded testimony of John the Baptist 
to Jesus was given after the latter had attended his first 
Passover at Jerusalem, and while he lingered in ‘ the 
land of Judea,” before his return to Galilee, and when 
John himself ‘‘was baptizing in Enon, near to Salim.” 
Some of John’s disciples came to him and said: ‘‘ Rabbi, 
he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
bearest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men 
come to him.” In response to this statement John said 
to these disciples: 

“ A man can receive nothing except it be given him from 
Heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness that I said, | am 
not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the 
oridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice; this my joy, 
therefore, is fulfiiled He must increase, but | must de- 
crease. He that cometh from above is above all; he that is 
of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth; he that 
cometh from Heaven is above all.’’ (John iii, 22-31.) 


John, according to this statement, accepted the infor- 
mation with pleasure, and -ithout mortification, disap- 
pointment or envy, and also recognized the fact that he 
must be superseded by the ministry of Jesus which had 
then begun, and was in progress ‘“‘in the land of 
Judea,” probably not far from the place where he was 
baptizing. The two ministries were not competing 
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ministries, since the one of them, having fulfilled its 
purpose, was to pass away, and was then near its end. 

7. Soon after the giving of this final testimony, John 
himself, when his ministry had lasted for about a year, 
was cast into prison, and there kept till death released 
him. The occasion of this imprisonment was his re- 
buke of Herod for his marriage of his brother Philip’s 
wife, while Philip was still living. He said to Herod: 
‘It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife.” 
For this reason Herod ‘‘ would have put him to death,” 
but “‘ he feared the multitude because they counted him 
as a prophet.” Herodias was the name of this wicked 
woman, and she ‘“‘ would have killed him, but she could 
not.” Fearing to kill John, and actually fearing John 
himself, ‘‘ knowing that he was a just man,” yet angry 
with him, and wishing to gratify Herodias, the woman 
with whom he had no moral right to live as his wife, 
Herod ordered him to be arrested and shut up in prison. 
(Matt. xiv, 8-5; Mark vi, 17-20; and Luke iii, 19, 20.) 
This imprisonment terminated the public ministry of 
John the Baptist. 

8. While John was thus in prison, confined in the 
castle of Machzerus, located east of the Dead Sea, afcer 
the lapse of several months, probably not less than 
twelve, and while Jesus was pursuing his ministry in 
Galilee after his second visit to Jerusalem in attendance 
upon the feast of the Passover, he sent a remarkable 
message to Jesus. Being thus imprisoned, he there 
heard of ‘‘ the works of Christ,” and directed two of 
his disciples to goand ask him this question: *‘ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for another?’ (Matt. 
xi, 2,3, and Luke vii, 18, 19.) There has been, first and 
last, not a little speculation among commentators, as to 
the reason which led John to ask such a question. Was 
it on his own account, and to satisfy his own mind as 
against doubts which had arisen therein, or was it for 
the sake of others? The record gives the question with- 
out any intimation as to the motive of John; and we 
cannot supply this omission, except by mere specula- 
tion. Thereis, however, in view of the circumstances, 
nothing derogatory to his character in the supposition 
that his mind might have been embarrassed at the time 
on the point referred to in the question, and that he 
asked it for his own sake, at least in part. Moreover, 
we cannot make ourselves sure as to the precise scope of 
the question itself, as intended by John. 

Whatever may have been the fact, Jesus responded to 
the two disciples as follows: ‘*‘Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see; the blind receive 
their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” (Matt. xi, 4-6, 
and Luke vii, 22, 23.) This answer in effect left John, 
upon being informed as to the facts in the ministry of 
Christ, to answer his own question. Jesus neither di- 
rectly affirmed nor denied in respect to the point in- 
volved, but simply told toe messengers from John to re- 
port the facts to him. 

9. John having been in prison probably for about a 
year, Herod provided a great feast in honor of his own 
birthday, and invited thereto ‘* his lords, high captains, 
and chief estates of Galilee.” The daughter of Herodias, 
the woman who was really the wife of his brother Philip, 
but with whom he lived as his wife, for which act John 
had severely rebuked him—‘‘ came in, and danced, and 
pleased Herod, and them that sat with him,” and he, 
with an oath, said to her: ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt ask 
of me, | will give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom.” 
Having consulted with her mother as to what she should 
ask, she said to Herod: *‘I will that thou give me, by 
and by, in a charger, the head of John the Baptist.” 
Herod, tho ‘exceeding sorry,” nevertheless, ‘for his 
oath’s sake, and for their sakes which sat with him,” 
sent an executioner to the prison, and commanded the 
head of John the Baptist *‘ to be brought,” and to be de- 
livered to the daughter of Herodias 1n accordance with 
her request. Matthew tells us that ‘‘his disciples”— 
that is to say, John’s disciples—‘‘came and took up the 
body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus.” Herod, 
afterward hearing of the works of: Jesus, was perplexed 
with the question whether Jesus was not indeed John 
‘** risen from the dead.”” Such a rumor came to him, 
and he did not know what to make of it. (Matt. xiv, 1, 
2, 6-12; Mark xiv, 16, 21-29; and Luke ix, 7-9.) 

Thus John the Baptist closed his career as the fore- 
runner of Christ. What he did was to arouse the atten- 
tion of the Jewish people by his bold and fearless 
preaching, to announce to them that the long-expected 
Messiah had actualiy come into the world, and point 
directly to Jesus of Nazareth as this Messiah. He lived 
long enough to dothis work. Other prophets had made 
predictions in regard to the Messiah; but not one of them 
ever did or could point directly to his person, and say as 
John did: ‘‘ Behold the Lamo of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

10. It isa noteworthy fact that Christ, in the course 
of his public ministry, several times,referred to John the 
Baptist, and recognized him as a prophet of God. We 
have an illus:ration of this fact in what he said about 
John to the Jews in the temple at Jerusalem, when at- 
tending upon his second Passover. He said to them; 


**Ye sent unto John, and he bear witness unto the truth.” 
He followed this remark with this comment; ‘‘He was a 











burning and a shining light; and ye were willing fora 
season to rejoice in his light.” (Jobn v, 33-35.) Jesus 
referring to John, after he had answered the question 
presented by his two disciples, said of him: ‘For this is 
he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messeneer 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 
thee, Verily, I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women, there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist; notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, is greater than he.” (Matt. xi, 10, 
11.) Jesus, on the last day of his public ministry among 
the Jews, said to them in the temple: ‘‘The baptism of 
John, whence, was it? from Heaven, er of men? (Matt, 
xxi, 25.) He did’not preach John the Baptist as the 
theme of his ministry, and there is no recorded evidence 
that he ever met him after the scene of his baptism by 
him in Jordan; but he did distinctly recognize him asa 
prophet of God, and the appointed forerunner of his 
own ministry. He thus placed upon him the honor of 
hisownindorsement. The Apostles, who preached the 
Gospel after the ascension of Jesus into Heaven, took 
the same view of John’s ministry. They referred to his 
testimony. (Acts xiii, 24, 25.) 

11. The death of John was, in its manner, a trag+dy 
of cruelty and wickedness, and in this respect, like 
that. of Jesus himself. He had, however, fulfilled his 
mission ; and after he had done this, and after the min 
istry of Christ was thus inaugurated, providence, so to 
speak, retired him from further service on earth, and 
called him to the joys of another life. The plan of 
that providence was that he should give place to a 
greater than himself. As in the case of Jesus, so in 
that of his forerunner, death by violence and cruelty 
was in the appointment of providence. His ministry 
was not intended to be continuously simultaneous with 
that of Christ; and when the latter had come, and 
entered upon his work, the time had also come for 
closing the ministry of John the Baptist. God, in his 
wise counsel, permitted berod to be the agent. of effect- 
ing this end, and as really delivered him into the hands 
of this wicked prince as he subseqnently delivered 
Jesus into the hands of the Jews, to be ‘‘ crucified and 
slain.” Herod in the one case, and the Jews in the 
other, had their purpose ; but God in both cases had his 
purpose and accomplished it. 7 
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THE CASE OF DR. BURTSELL. 


BY MISS M. F, CUSACK, 
FORMERLY THE NUN OF KENMARE. 








TuE case of Dr. Burtsell is by far the most important 
of the many causes célébres of the Roman Catholic 
Church which have come before the American public 
during the present century. It differs entirely from 
the case of Dr. McGlynn, tho it rose out of that case. 
I think it would be very much for the general good of 
the American citizen if he would look carefully into this 
matter. He may differ from my conclusions, but I do 
not think my facts can be discredited. 

In the case of Dr. McGlynn, Protestant sympathies 
were somewhat discounted by the circumstances of his 
excommunication. It was said, andasI think justly: 
Here isa man who declares that he is a devoted Roman 
Catholic, that to his last breath he will remain a mem- 
ber of his Church, but his Church has commanded him 
to doa certain thing, and he refuses todo it. The re- 
fusal amounts to this, that a member of a Church which 
positively forbids the use of private judgment under any 
circumstances whatsoever, uses his private judgment. 
In so far as he has done this, and made himself the judge 
in his own cause, and in a court which does not toler- 
ate appeal from its decisions, he is to all practical pur- 
poses a Protestant; that is, he is a protester against Rome. 
Dr. McGlynn’s reason for not obeying the Papal sum- 
mons to Rome is in itself an evidence of this. He has 
distinctly stated that he knew from long experience 
that his case would not receive a fair consideration. 

Here is an unconscious Protestant. He declares that 
he belongs to a Church which has for its fundamental 
doctrine its Infallibility; and here isa man who claims 
membership with this Church and denies its infalli- 
bility. 

The case of Dr. Burtsell is very different, and of far 
more importance tothe public. He submits in every- 
thing, as a true son of the Roman Catholic Church 
should do. Wecan have nothing but respect for a man 
who has the courage of his convictions, and who acts on 
them, as we should also have the same respect for a 
man who had the further courage to say, ‘‘ 1 respect my 
God-given conscience too much to obey against that 
conscience.” But thisis what Dr. Burtsell has not done. 
Such cases as these are of constant recurrence in the 
Church of Rome; but as she does her lavatory process- 
es as much in private as pos:ible, the world hears very 
little of them. But there are hundreds of priests to-day 
going through this very land, heart-broken and crushed, 
who have not had the courage or the light to break from 
Rome altogether, who are deprived of the communion 
of their Church, not for sins against God, but for the 
crime of disobedience to some arbitrary command of a 
bishop, or because they become the objects of dislike to 
a superior, These men, for the most part, and I am 
speaking of what I know personally, become utterly de- 
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graded; the slums know them, the lowest liquor saloons 
know them; they are degraded in the sight of their 
co religionists by arbitrary and merciless power; and 
they soon become so degraded in their own eyes that 
they live reckless and abandoned lives. 

In the case of Dr. McGlynn there was an appearance 
of justification in his condemnation. People said, 
‘* Why does not he leave the Church if he will not obey 
its rules?” The doctor practically replied: ‘1 do not 
leave it, because { do not believe that it has decided 
justly.” What is this, after all, but denying the high- 
est prerogative of the Church of Rome; the right to de- 
cide all causes and the right to declare such decisions 
conclusive? 

Now let us examine the case of Dr. Burtsell, and note 
the vast difference between the two cases. Dr. Burtsell 
submits in everything, as a true son of the Church 
should do. If in his most secret soul he thinks the 
Church is wrong, and that he is right, he does not say 
so, and acts as if he did not think so. Hence, he is 
not excommunicated, or cast out by the Church; 
but he is punished. Why is he punished? He 
is punished because he gave evidence in a court of 
justice, in this free country, and in this nineteenth 
century, according to his conscience. There is a gener- 
al opinion among Roman Catholics that, what one 
must call with regret petty malice, has bad a good deal 
to do with this state of things; but tho it is important 
to note this, it does not touch the vital issues of the 
case. Itshows certainly that in the Church of Rome 
there is a wide field for the unjust exercise of personal 
feeling. Where there is absoiute and irresponsib e 
power, there must be tyranny. A man would be indeed 
a very true Christian who, having the power to punish 
end degrade a fellow-man who differed from him on a 
subject which touched his position and pride, would re- 
frain from doing so. 

In the New York Herald of July 7th, we find the fol- 
lowing important statement under the heading “ Dr. 
Carey is outspoken”: 








‘*Some few months ago Dr. Burtsell was summoned to 
testify as an expert on ecclesiastical law in the McGuire case 
as it happened, the tenor of the doctor's testimory 
was in direct contradiction to that given by the partisans 
of the Archbishop. Dr. Burtsell was not responsi- 
ble for being summoned into court. Once there, he had 
the option of perjuring himself, and thus making a friend 
of Archbishop Corrigan, or testifying as his oath and con- 
science bound him to testify, and bringing down upon him- 
self the Archbishop’s enmity. The whole trouble seems to 
be that the Roman authorities fail to see that a man’s first 
duty on this side of the water is to his country and the next 
to his Church.” ; 


It is surprising how intelligent and educated Catho- 
lics like Dr. Carey fail to understand the plainest teach- 
ing of their own Church. The Church has not left them 
any excuse on the matter, through obscurity in her 
teaching. Rome has declared again and again that the 
Church must control the State, as well as the individu- 
al; and she is within her rights, according to her author- 
ized teaching, when she visits any of her children with 
her severest penalties if they make any statement, 
either in public or private, which is contrary to v hat 
she, for the time being, declares to be true. 

This doctrine is so monstrous and so unnatural, that 
it is no wonder that many Roman Catholics shrink from 
admitting it, even to thems-lves. Two great evils arise 
from this, first, men like Dr. Carey will not allow them- 
selves to believe that Rome is what she is; second, 
Protestants, who read such statements, say Rome has 
changed; she is no longer illiberal. But it cannot be 
too strongly impressed on Prote-tants that Rome never 
changes. Her teaching is not to be judged by the utter- 
ances of this man or that, it isto be judged by the 
authorized statements of the Church. 

Ihave often heard Protestants say that they have 
conversed with priests who have expressed themselves 
in a very liberal manner, and who have said that the 
Church did not interfere in politics. I do not doubt 
that these priests are perfectly sincere. The only 
mistake will be, and it is a very dangerous mistake, if 
Protestants come to the conclusion that the opinions of 
individual Roman Catholics are the teaching of the 
Church. If anything will undeceive them, surely this 
case of Dr. Burtsell should do so. He who runs may 
read, and may know that Rome has not changed, and 
may be equally sure that Rome never will change. The 
private opinions, or the public action of any number of 
priests, will not change the authoritative teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

There is indeed scarcely any excuse for the supposition 
that the opinion of any individual, or of any number of 
individuals, can be taken as the teaching of the Church, 
for the Church has defined her teaching in no uncertain 
terms on every subject, ‘There can be no excuse for the 
sanguine hope that the Church of Rome is becoming 
liberal, because some priests are expressing themselves 
in terms of liberality. The case of Dr. Burtseli should 
forever annihilate such hopes. Any priest or any pum- 
ber of priests, will be crushed and punished if t: ey pub- 
licly express the liberal sentiments which they pri- 
vately entertain. ‘his is just how Rome keeps her 
power ; and when she has a little more political power, 
the State will be called upon to intensify the punish- 
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ment of those whom she desires to destroy. In 
Brownson’s ‘‘ Essays,” p 282, he says with authority : 
‘<The State is ogly an inferior court receiving its 
authority from the Church and liable to have its 
decrees reversed on appesl [to Rome].” In The Catho- 
lic World for Sept., 1871, it is said: ‘* If the American 
Government is to be sustained or preserved at all, it 
must be by the rejection of the principle of the Refor- 
mation, and the acceptance of the Catholic principle 
[the government of the Pope].” In the oath taken by 
every Roman Cathu!ic bishap, in every country in the 
world, and which may be found in the ‘ Pontificale 
Romanum” (Mechlin edition ; Part I, p 84), the follow- 
ing words are used : ‘* Heereticos schismaticos, et rebelles 
eidem Domino nostro, vel Successoribus preedictis, pro 
posse persequar, et impugnabo”—I will to the utmost 
of my power, persecute and attack heretics, schismat- 
ics and rebels, against the same our Lord or his afore- 
said successors, 

At the McGuire case it will perhaps be remembered 
that Mgr. Preston, whose authority is above question, 
was asked whether a superior should be obeyed in a con- 
flict of canon law. He replied that the superior should 
be obesed. This reply was within the rights and teach- 
ing of the Church of Rome, which does not permit you 
to decide whether the order of a superior is right or 
wrong. He was further asked if a superior should be 
obeyed, whether right or wrong; and he replied strongly 
in the affirmative: ‘‘ Whether the superior is right of 
wrong he must be obeyed.” 

Dr. Burtsell had stated,when under examination in the 
McGuire case, that the bishops had no right to control 
the political opinions of Catholics. How he has been 
made to suffer for his temerity should be a sufficient de- 
nial to all soft utterances of any individual on this sub- 
ject, whether priest or bishop. 

Except tbe infallible voice of the infallible Pope of 
the day, there is no higher voice in the Church than that 
of St. lhomas Aquinas. The infallible Pope of to-day 
has indorsed (infallibly) his every utterance, so that 
there is no excuse for misunderstanding his teaching. 
In his ‘‘ Summa Theologica,” Vol. IV, p. 30, he s:ys: 
‘*Those who remain obstinate, aftera second admoni- 
tion, must not only be excommunicated but they must 
be delivered to the secular power to he exterminated.” 

If Dr. Burtsell had remained obstinate, that is, if he 
had not practically declared that what he conscientious- 
ly believed to be true was false, he should have been de- 
livered over to the Government of the United States to 
be exterminated. Whether this extermination would 
be to have burned him alive, as was the duty of the State 
in regard to heretics in the Middle Ages, or to have elec- 
trocuted him, as is the custom for criminals in this 
century, matters little. The duty of the State isthe same. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 
PARIS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








THE first exposition of the new society was eminently a 
success. Weexpected it to be, and it has not disappointed 
us. In the first place it has every advantage of situation; 
and the building chosen is admirably suited for paiutings, 
as every one acknowledged last year, when under, the title 
Palais des Beaux Arts, it formed part of the Universal 
Exhibition. A special entrance to the gallery has been 
constructed in the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, so that one 
can get to it without traversing the old exhibition gardens 
and having one’s soul harrowed by the sight of the de- 
nuded buildings and ‘* banquet halls deserted’”’ which still 
encumber the ground. On entering one arrives almost im- 
mediately beneath the big dome of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts, so audaciously conceived and decorated: by M. 
Formigé. A hetter entrance for a picture exhibition could 
not be contrived. The galleries are on the first floor up- 
stairs; to the right there is a reception room anda long 
gallery; to the left the same; and then follows on either 
side a succession of small rooms. There is a warmer and 
more home-like feeling about the place than there is at the 
Pala:s de V Industrie, where the tirst sensation on entering 
is invariably a chilly all-overishness such as one experiences 
01 going into the crypt of a church. 

Beyond the question of creature comforts it is not possi- 
ble to establish comparisons between the two Salons with 
which Paris is blessed this year. They are of totally dif- 
ferent character. The Salon proper is faithiul to tradition, 
and does not admit more than two works by the same art- 
ist, which two works must be original and exhibited for 
the first time. The schismatic Salon does not limit the 
number of works, and does not insist on their not having 
been shown elsewhere. This liberality of space shown in 
not limiting the number of pictures, has been sorely abused, 
especially in the case of certain painters, who have sent a 
dozen or more of their productions. Certainly, if the ob- 
ject in view is to render justice to individual talent it is 
easier to do so when one sees several works by the same 
hand grouped together; but this is not the aim of an annual 
exhibition, which should be anything but retrospective. 
One wants to see what the artist has done last, whether it 
surpass or fall short of his work of previous years. 

The reception room is very charmingly tho very simply 
decorated. ‘ihe hangings are blue; and in the enormous 
chimney: piece is placed a panel by M. Galland, the most 


the President of the National Society, Meissonier. Its 


luck to be placed on the ceiling, where one can properly 
appreciate their values, and not as Muncacsky’s superb 
canvas is hung against a wall at the Palais de l’ Industric. 
He sends twenty-six sketches for proposed frescoes for the 
Hotel de Ville, designs for tapestry for the Louvre, designs 
for enamels for the Museum at Limoges, etc., etc. 
M. Gerves is acknowledged head of the ‘surprise 
party.”’ Every year he give us something as different as 
possible from what he gave us the year before. Who would 
recognize the painter of ‘‘La Femme au Masque’ in the 
“ Staff of the Journal Republique Francaise.” It isa very 
clear picture no doubt; but, after all, who cares for these col- 
lections of men in hideous modern garments, grouped round 
tables adorned with inkstands and pens? As portraits 
tney cease to be interesting when one has once determined 
who they all are, and has satisfactorily decided that the 
one in the arm-chair must be Reinach, because he is the 
chief editor, that the one on the right is Spuller, and so on. 
M. Gerves might dedicate his talent and his originality 
to something better. 
Puvis de Chavannes takes up one side of the room in 
which we find Gerves; and delightful it is to turn to him 
and find the poetic after the prosaic. He calls his picture 
“Inter Artes et Naturam’’; it is destined for the staircase 
of the Museum at Rouen. With exquisite art and wonder- 
ful simplicity of conception, the artist resumes the syn- 
theses of the town of Rouen. One sees the town, the 
beautiful, old, ever young town, with its houses grouped 
on the wooded hights, between which winds the silvery 
Seine in the background, and treated with the tender touch 
of a landscape paiuter in love with his subject. The apeth- 
esis of the town is shown as taking place among the woods 
of Norman apple trees—woods where reigns the forest 
peace sung by Virgil. The past history of Rouen is also 
set forth; and bya series of allegorical figures the artist 
shows the life and the glories of the place, its beautiful 
potteries, its industeries and its arts. I do not know any 
other living artist who could execute a work Jike this, it is 
the very essence of the most elevated art, and Normandy 
can boast that its capital promises the masterpiece of one 
of the first of modern masters. 
Carolus Duran sends half a dozen portraits, and a clever 
study of a woman’s back. Of the portraits four are full 
length; all of them are executed with the same strength, 
the same sureness and vigor. It is no news to say that 
Carolus Duran is the first among living portraitists; but he 
has never shown more talent, or produced a finer picture 
than his ‘“‘ Lady in Red”’ tbis year. The old hackneyed 
expression ‘‘ speaking likeness,” can be really applied to it; 
every line, ev2ry hair, is rendered truthfully, and yet with 
what breadth! The more one studies it the more there is to 
admire, the more one sees that the dash and daring, the 
facility of Duran’s work, are not the only qualities, beneath 
them lie an intimate knowledge and a profound conscien- 
ciousness. 

The picture of the exhibition, the one round which the 
crowd is ever pressing ten deep, is the large new work of 


place remaived empty up to the last moment; for the artist 
was working on it till the day before it was sent in, and 
even now it is easy to see that in some parts it is still un- 
finished. In spite of Monsieur Meissonier’s great age 
* Jena’’ is as fine as anything which he has ever done; not 
even in his prime has he shown more force or a more com- 
plete mastery of his art; he has, moreover, so identified 
himself with the Napoleonic epoch that his pictures never 
strike one as efforts of the imagitation, but rather seem as 
tho they had been painted from nature. In ‘“Jena’”’ the 
battle is raging furiously, a furious charge of cavalry 
sweeps across the plain; ona little eminence to the left is 
Napoleon, surrounded by a small staff of aides de-camp. 
The Emperor is mounted ona white horse, a strong solid 
animal, most wouderfully modeled; the Emperor buttoned 
up ia the traditional gray overcoat, betrays no emotion; 
his face which we see in profile is cold and immovable as 
marble. Some agitation makes itself felt, however, among 
the members of the staff. ‘Ihe general with his back turned 
is evidently transmitting an order. 

Young Hugo, the grandson of the poet, whom we most 
of us know as little ‘‘George”’ in ‘‘'The Art of Being a 
Grandfather,’’ makes his début this year with two very 
creditable pictures; and his master, Duez, sends a fine por- 
trait of him, as well asa sunny and delightful modern 
** Note ¥ called ‘‘ The Cafe on the Terrace,’’ a fine marine, 
anda “ Flowery Meadow near Villerville,”’ 

Rol sends four portraits, one the actress, Jane Hading, 
which is rather cold and stiff, and one of Coquelin, the 
younger, which issuperb. ‘* Bebé” is our old friend, and 
was shown some years ago at the Petit Gallery. The por 
trait of Yves Guyot is good. 

Cazin sends two beautiful landscapes, ‘‘ Harvest’’ and 
* Eveniog”’; the latter only is new, but both are full of 
tender poetry. 

Brandon is the painter par excellence of Jewish life; 
but interesting as his pictures always are it is really possi- 
ble to have too much of them, sixteen scenes from Israelit- 
ish rites would make any one feel for the moment violently 
anti-Semitic. 

Dagnan Bouveret, who had such a success at last year’s 
Salon with his ‘‘ Breton Pardon,” has torsaken the scene 
of his triumph, aud appears at the Champs du Mars with 
three delicious little canvases—a reminiscence of Africa, a 
portrait and a landscape; all beaing the imprint of his 
peculiar charm. 

When one takes into consideration the haste with which 
the National Society was organized, one can better compre- 
hend the laxity of the Society in allowing so many mediocré 
and downright bad pictures in their midst. hey were 
beset by the tear of not having enough to cover the walls; 
they were too lenient; now tney see and deplore their fault. 
There is one thing to be always borne in mind, a good pic- 
ture, a chef d’ceuvre even, here and there, does not in any 
way soften or condone the faulis of its poor neighbors; on 





indefatiguble of decorative artists, besides the two ceilings 
destined for the Paris Hotel de Ville, which have the good 


the contrary, it only serves to make them more apparent 


of Monseiur Billotte, such as “ Effect of Fog at Courcelles 
Gate,” or ‘“‘ View of the Trocadero,” to the exasperating 
works of the Swedish painter, Zorn—his ‘‘ Nude Figure,” 
for instance,where the flesh is every color of the rainbow— 
only blinds us to the subtle tones in the one and brings out 
more glaringly the faults of the other. A fine lancscape 
by Yvill, suffers dreadfully by being hung n- ara cold and 
meaningless work by Jimenes. However, if we are to 
believe the assurances of the ‘“‘ powers that be” much of 
this will be put right, and next year the National Society 
will show greater discrimination. 

American artists take a prominent place in the exhibi- 
tion, and my next letter will be reserved entirely for them. 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 








Science. 


AMONG THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
BRITTANY. 


BY PROFESSOR A. 8, PACKARD. 
II. 


BEFORE we inquire into the traits and customs of the 
Neolithic tribes, let us glance at the monuments they left 
behind them. 

After breakfast we clambered into a Breton village cart, 
driven by a youthful latter-day Celt, with M. Gaillard as 
our courteous guide, and set out over an excellent road, 
often bordered with the broom and hedged with gorse, past 
farms and scattered dwellings of stone, through the village 
of Carnac, with distant views of the Atlantic, dotted with 
the brown sails of the sardine fishing boats, and on our left 
overlooked by the tumulus of Sau Michel, the highest ele- 
vation in the neighborhood. The road svon passes overa 
causeway bordered with salt vats; and after an hour's 
drive, we cross the ferry a little above the fishing village of 
La Trinité. The ferry,by the way, was an interesting study. 
Altho the amount ot travel on this road would hardly seem 
to warrant it, the road on each side of the arm of the sea 
was elaborately pa: ed with granite blocks to a point below 
low-water mark. ‘he boat wasa big scow, large enough 
to hold two carriages, and was slowly, laboriously pulled 
across by means of a large iron chain. 

At the village of lockmariaquer, which was the site of 
Dariorigum, or of some other Roman settlement, we walk 
out to the end of the solid granite jetty whose earliest 
foundations are attributed to the Celts, the Romans after- 
ward improving upon them. We engage two fishermen to 
take usin their boats to Gaverne or Gavr’Inis, anglice Goat 
Island, on which is perhaps the most interesting tumulus 
and best preserved sculptured dolmen in the Morbihan, 
and probably in Europe. With a fair westerly wind anda 
bright sky we bie on, taking the opportunity to eat our 
lunch of cold meat, bread and cider, with a course of ex- 
cellent, tho tiny, raw oysters, which are usually offered at 
the hotels throughout the coast towns of Brittany. Clam- 
bering ashore over the slippery rocks we walk upa lane 
bordered with fig trees, and ascend the eastern side of the 
mound, which isa galga!/, or cairn, twenty-six feet high, 
and ccvered with soil overgrown with the broom and 
prickly gorse. 

The view from the summit of the mound, over the Gulf 
of Morbiban and its shores, is one of much interest, from 
the fact that some of the distant eminences are artificial 
mounds, and that on some of the islands there are dolmens. 
We can look across a narrow passige swept by swift tidal 
currents to the little ragzed island of Er-Lanec, with the 
remnants of one cromlech, half of the circle on the shore 
and the other half below high water mark, while beycnd, at 
low water can be sven the prostrate stones which once 
formed asecond cromlech. ihe land has fallen, and the 
sea has partly torn down this and all the otherislands since 
the times wheu the dolmen builders inhabited this region. 

Descending, we enter the gallery of the dolmen by a path 
walled in with the square porphyritic granite blocks taken 
from the sides of the galgal, and passing thruugh the low 
narrow gallery about twenty five feet long (Cartailhac says 
thirteen meters) we enter the chamber, which runs east and 
west. About forty huge slabs from the pavement, the 
walls and the cciling, one ot the slabs in the ceiling is of 
quartz; and we judged the largest slab to be about eighteen 
feet square. But the distinguishing teature of this dolmen 
is the mysterious sculpturi: g on the slabs. all the granite 
wall slabs are thus sculptured, the marks beimg cut in. 
And what was the nature of the tools? Ihe quartz slabs 
alone had been untouched. Cartailhac argues with good 
reason, we think, that the implements could not have been 
of iron, as only the softer granite was grooved and engraved, 
and that the engravings were made with stune tools. It is 
alsu noticeable that in other dolmens we visited, symbolic 
stone axes, mounted on handles, are eugraved on the slabs 
of the ceiling, while on a single upright slab in the dolmen 
we are now describing, there are eighteen such axes figured 
with others in the same gallery. 

The marks themselves roughly resemble the tattoo marks 
of Pacific Islanders. As Cartailhac remarks in his ** La 

France P: éhistorique” (1889), they are diverse linear com- 
binations, being straight, curved, waved lines, either iso- 
lated or parallel or ramified like fern leaves, or arranged in 
segments of concentric circles, either limited or not, and 
trimming certain compartments of spirais with short 
turns, recalling exactly the figures made by the wrinkles 
of the skin on the palms of the hands and finger tips. 

The last described marks are certainly the most typical 
and abundant, and perhaps were suggested to the Proto- 
Celtic engraver by studying the lines ou his hands. ‘Lhe 
artist was not hurried in his work, and, as Cartuailhac says, 
the sculptures must have been made before the stones were 
put in place. 

But the tide was going out, and we must unwillingly 
leave this fascinating ruin and return to Lockmariaquer, 














and more aggravating. ‘Toturn from thecharming studies 


to visit other dolmens, One of the most notable, situated 
south of the town near the base of an elliptical mound, 89 
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feet high, is the dolmen Mané-er H’roeck (the mountain of 
the fairy). The opening to the gallery, as in all the other 
dolmens, faces to the east; and to enter it we pass by two 
enormous but prostrate menbirs, one 31 and the other 2 
feet long. The walls of the dolmen are built in horizontal 
layers, and one of the stones raised on the right side of the 
entrance is ornamented with very beautiful and curious 
sculptures, some like escutcheons, besides ten figures of 
symbolic axes with handles. Thence waiking across a 
potato-field, occasionally stopping to pick up fragments of 
Roman tiles, we approach the “kiug of the menhirs,” 
called Mane-ar-Groac’h. His monolithic majesty is second 
in size and hight to none in Europe, or any other country; 
the next largest one in Brittany being 37 feet high. It lay, 
however, prostrate; and broken into four pieces. When 
entire it was 67 feet 6 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches thick in 
one diameter, and 13 feet 6 inches in the broadest portion. 
This colo-sal menhir, as usual, when une or twostand alove, 
served as a monument, and was evidently in direct felation 
to the tumulus and the inclosed dolmen. for we noticed one 
standing sentinel over a dolmen; and they are some- 
times erected on the summit of a tumulus, as at Ile de 
Sein; in such case they muy have been put up to indicate 
burials. The dolmen near the base of the Mane ar Groac’h 
is a famous one, and like many of the others ha® been pur- 
chased and restored by the Government. It is the Dol ar- 
Marc’hadourien, or Lable of the Merchants. On the under 
or inner side of the great table or covering slab, which is 20 
feet long by 13 feet wide, was engraved a large stone sym- 
bolic hatchet with its handle. That these images are in 
reality rude representations of hatchets seems plausible. 
Stone axcs, apparently made expressly for ceremonial use, 
are found in nearly all dolmens, having been placed there 
by the side of the dead; and they are in nearly all cases 
beautifully finished with sharp, unbroken edges, and often 
of jade, which is only now to be found in Asia and Polyne- 
sia, being one of the rarest minerals in Europe. Some au- 
thors suppose that the ax was regarded by the people as the 
symbol of separation, an emblem of the end of life. How 
ever this may be, whether from its utility alone in every- 
day life, or ite use »s a weapon of war, it must have been a 
highly prized and venerated instrument to be so often en- 
graved on tombs, and so invariably buried with the dead. 

This region is especially rich in dolmens, as they are 
scattered all about Lockmariaquer; the dolmen of Mane 
Lud being situated on one of the principal streets, next to 
a house, the tumulus once inclosing it rising behind. 

A little way out from the town is the dolmen of Ker- 
vress, remarkable for the cup-shaped pits in the under side 
of the covering slab, aud which, cf course, must have been 
made before the stone was put in place. These cup-shaped 
hollows are scattered irregularly over the surface, varying 
somewhat in size, the largest being about an inch anda 
halfin diameter. They area great puzzle to archeologists, 
who can make nothing of them. Occurring in Germany, 
Switzerland, among the Alps and the Pyrenees, and in 
Portugal, both in dolmens and on menhirs, they had some 
meaning to the mea of the stone and of the bronze age, after 
which they ceased to be formed. It is only to be said, with 
Cartailhac, that atthe present day Hindu women at the 
approach of maternity may be seen carrying water from 
the Ganges, with which they sprinkle these symbolic cups 
in their temples with prayers to the divinity indwelling. 

Such superstitions still prevail, unless they are of new 
and independent gruwth, in France, and in the Pyrenees, 
in Sweden, as well as in Switzerland, where they are either 
regarded as the work of elves, or visited by young girls and 
widows iv the hope of getting husbands. The great mound 
of St. Michel looms up as on our return we approach the 
little village of Carnac. It is the largest tumulus in 
France overlooking the rather flat surrounding country, 
andthe Atlantic, with Helle Isle in the distance, and to 
the right the peninsular of Quiberon. Lhe tumulus is now 
65 feet above the surrounding fields, tho originally it must 
have been considerably higher, its summit having been 
leveled by the Romans who built a temple upon it, while 
the remains of a Gallo-Roman villa are still visible near its 
base. In place of the Roman temple, stands a humble and 
not at all interesting chapel dedicated to Saint Michael. 
We ascend the tumulus by the 52 steps made ofthe small 
gravite blocks taken from the galgal which protected the 
dolmen, the great elliptical mound of earth covering both 
dolmen and cairn, being 400 by 200 feet in its greater aud 
lesser diameters. Toward the north and northwest are 
plainly to be seen the famous alignments of Kerlescan, 
Kermario, and Ménec, which we were to visit on the mor- 
row, when M. Gaillard was agai: our guide, philos -pher 
and friend. Without his intimate knowledge of these 
striking monuments we should not have half seen or 
understood them, and the kindly man, full of enthusiasm 
and enlightened iuterest, told us all he knew of the align- 
ments and their probable object. His conclusions seem to us 
to be in advance of what has been published by the leading 
French archeologists, who have only made comparatively 
brief visits to the region. Fortunately the Government has 
for a number of years taken possession uf the alignments 
and most of the dolmens, restoring ‘hem by setting the 
buried or fallen stones into their original places, so that 
we saw them under more favorable auspices than earlier 
travelers. 

With our old white Breton hor-e, and rickety cart, and 
youthful Breton presiding over the reins, we again drove 
. through Carnac, past Mont Saint Michel, and turning 
sharply north at the salt vats, drove through a delightful 
lane shaded by chestnuts and oaks, with wal's of turf 
overgrown by the gorse, leasing to an old chateau, buried 
from sight by a thick wood. - It was just the day for explor- 
ing alignments. The same blessed sun, which for so many 
ages had shone upon these same stones while being planted 
by throngs of Neolithic wo'kmen perhaps uoder the inspira- 
tion of their priestly leaders—the same sun shone brightly 
upon the menhirs rising from the gay purpl~ heather which 
clothed the undulating plain. M. Gaillard had wisely con- 
ducted us to the easternmost point, and was now to lead us 
for three or four miles westward, so that we could review, 
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one after the other, beginning with the thirteen alignments 
of Kerlescan, and ending with those of Ménec. 

There are at Kerlescan thirteen rows or alignments, 
comprising 262 menhirs, and extending westward about 
1,000 feet. At the western end is a cromlech now restored, 
which instead of being semicircular is somewhat square, 
inclosing a space about three hundred feet in diameter. 
We then visited the interesting elliptical mound inclosing 
the dolmen of Kerbescan, lying just north of the middle of 
the group of menhirs, which is exceptional and indeed 
unique in Brittany from having been surrounded by an 
elliptical cromlech or circle of menhirs some of which were 
six or seven feet high, and placed a few feet apart, not 
touching each other as in those at the head of the align- 
ment. Then retracing our steps, picking our way back 
through masses of the prickly, fornidding gorse, which bore 
an occasional yellow pea-like flower, we examined the 
cromlech, and, taking to our cart, drove on to the next series 
of alignments, the larger one of Kermario. 

The avenues of Kermario consist of 855 menhirs planted 
in ten rows, extending over the undulating heath for nearly 
a mile, or, to be exact, 4.087 feet. The standing stones are 
impressive for their size and hight, some of them being 
twelve feet high. Moreover, an added interest are the 
traces of Roman occupation on the south side near the 
western end; in fact, traces of the civilization of Rume of 
the period of the Gallic wars are scattered over Morbihan; 
and the peasants call the alignments Caesar's Camp. In- 
deed their explanation of these lines is that their patron 
Saint Corneille was pursued by the Roman army, which 
was, as a punishment, turned to stone, the taller pillars 
representing the officers 

After crossing another interval we reach the eastern end 
of the alignment of Ménec, whose cromlech, at its western 
end, incloses some of the farm-houseseof the hamlet of 
Ménec, wHich is not far from Carrac. The menhirs lie to 
the north of the road between Carnac and Plouharnel. The 
group is a lictle shorter than that of Kermario, being 3,376 
feet long, and consists of eleven instead of ten lines, and 
the stones are not quite so high and imposing as those of 
the middle group. The stones or pillars vary much in 
shape; some are much rounded; many were, however, 
planted with the smaller end down; and whether it isa 
mere coincidence or not the highest stone is about eleven 
feet high, the number of rows is eleven, the alignments 
themselves are about eleven yards apart, while the spaces 
between the stones composing each line are often about'ten 
or eleven feet apart. In this, asin the other groups of 
alignments, the rows are not mathematically straight, but 
more or less wavy, and the stones vary much in distance 
apart, all the way from perhaps three or four to ten or 
eleven feet. In general the stones decrease in hight 
toward the end, where they are not much over four or five 
feet high. The groups follow the natural inequalities of 
the plain, whose surface is rolling, the country slightly 
descending from Ménec to Kerlescant. 

The semicircle of stones or cromlech at the western end 
of the Ménec group was inclosed by standing stones from 
about five to six and even eight feet high, which touched 
each other. At present many are prostrate, avd there are 
two or three smail stone farmhouses within the circle. 
Fortunately the Government purchased the entire group in 
1888, and will raise and plant the fallen stones; and as the 
inhabitants of the houses die or remove the buildings will 
be taken down. ‘I'he restoration of the Kermario group is 
nearly accomplished, and is almost entirely inclosed by a 
low stone wall. 

It was hard to leave this sveird, fascinating and impres- 
sive landscape in which the natural features were tame 
enough, the strange in erest being due entirely to the work 
of the heads and hands of a forgotten and extinct people, 
who have passed away leaving not a tradition behind 
them; only these imposing monuments of stone. 

“No priestly stern procession now 
Streams through their row of pillars old; 
No victims bleed, no Druids bow; 
Sheep make the daisied aisles their fold.” 








Sanitary. 
CLIMATES AND HEALTH. 


THERE is a great deal of loose talk and vague generality 
about the subject of climate. Like the weather it is talked 
about prodigiously, and with an assurance that often has 
very indefinite basis. If ever a man finds himself in per- 
plexity it is when he comes to consider the importance of 
change of climate in reference to health. There is, first, 
that strange law of acclimatization. ‘There isa real adap 
tation of most persons and races to the locality in which 
they reside. ‘Lhey escape evils which attach themselves to 
others. The prevalent distemper attacks the stranger, 
while the resident escapes or is affected more mildly. We 
have to recognize such alaw. It applies not only to re 
mitten" fever, yellow fever, dengue, etc., but to various 
influences, operating upon the bumau constitution. After 
a time tne person generally becomes habituated to the lo- 
cality, and then we say he is acclimated; and soheis. We 
have talked with many who in going to a new climate rec- 
ognized this fact and acted uponit. At first they did not 
expose themselves at night in New Orleans. If in Rome 
they hired a room in an upper story. 

A successful banker on the Isthmus of Panama is a Ver- 
monter; and he once gave me an account of how he had 
lived there for nearly a score of years and had seen the tens 
of thousands die. It was not allaccident. He had health- 
sense. This law of adjustment is wonderful; if you don’t 
have to strain yourself too much in getting adjusted. 

Then there is another law, and that is that change of cli- 
mate refreshes. [his law is wonderful too. Sometimes it 
seems to be, and often is, the mere fact of change. it is 
called a new climate. I[tisthisand more. Running away 
from care, chauge of thought, of associations, of food, of 
water, of winds, more sunshine, the balm of forests and 
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sweet plants in the air, freedom from dust and various 
floating particles, all these influences combine to revive and 
exhilarate. The change is good; but we must not call it all 
climate. 

A recent able writer reduces all laws as to persons with 
weak lungs to these two. Away from towns, away from 
crowds. Authorities are not agreed as to where to send the 
pulmonary invalid. One says to sea, another to dry land: 
ove to the mountains, another to remotest Florida; one to 
Madeira, another to the highlands of Colorado; one to great 
warmth, another to great cold—all are not contradictory. 
There are some special indications, modified by the person 
as well as by the disease. But we must not call the whole 
of it climate. Wedo not consider enough local conditions 
in the same climate or even the actually different climate 
which is found in the same vicinage. There are sometimes 
wonderful changes within a mile. You go to the Catskills, 
Very well. But at one point there are high winds, at 
another a protected nook. One valley is dry and sunlit, 
another damp and foggy. We could relate incident after 
incident as showing the superiority of one spot over another. 
Many an invalid is not well located with a frontage on the 
sea who dves well one quarter of a mile back with adry 
forest of pines intervening. 

A local- observer recently said to me: “I wouldn’t choose 














grand,” . His reason was that the first site being on a 
bluff overlooking the valley, dampness and fog sometimes 
reached it, but never extended aloag the table-land a few 
hundred feet back. In riding in the same neighborhood by 
day and by night for many years, I can specify cold roads 
down which the winter blasts whistle, quiet nooks by the 
side of hills within five hundred feet where sunshine is 
warmer and the winter climate better, spots always damp 
and chilly at night, while others near by are better, and so 
other variations which are worthy of note, by those whcse 
physical susceptibility calls for a study of climate and of 
local conditions. I once asked a distinguished professor of 
physics to write an article on climate.- To my great sur- 
prise instead of giving me science and philosophy, he wrote 
a most excellent article on the value of the local weather 
prophet and of his views. He did not mean the crank, but 
the quiet observing man whom the neighbors had found to 
be a careful of observer buds and winds, of plants and soils, 
ofclouds and moisture, and who so came to know about the 
weather. 


We have known camping in the Adirondacks to ruin 
health, and a thin clerk exposed in the army to grow fat. 
We desire most toimpress that the word climate is not a 
“Eureka” or a magic charm. We need to know great gen- 
eral facts ascertained by science. We need still more all 
the close details of accurate observation,and besides this we 
need the testimony of careful local observers as to different 
localities in the same general district. Then, too, physi- 
cians are often too superficial in their adaptation of 
climates to persons and to diseases. There never has been a 
time when climatology was being so carefully studied, but 
there isnot as yet enough collective investigation into de- 
tails. We wish every intelligent invalid, well enough to 
closely observe, could be induced to send his record to his 
physician and then that enough of these could meet each 
year to compare the facts or testimonies elicited. 








School and College. 


ACCORDING to the official Year Book the number of 
Gymnasia in Germany in 1889 was 418. Of these Prussia 
bad 265, Bavaria, 85; Saxony, 17; Wlirttemburg, 15; Baden, 
11, and the rest were divided among the smaller states. 
The distribution over the Empire is, however, quite un- 
equal. In Saxony there is one gymnasium for every 187,000 
souls; in Wiirttemberg one for every 133,000; in Baden one 
for every 114,000; in Prussia one for every 107,000, the low- 
est being Mecklenburg-Strelitz with one for every 33,000. 
The number of Real schools which have practical courses, 
without special prominence of the classics, was 138, a de- 
crease of two over the previous year. Addiny to these the 
various preparatory schools for the Gymnasia and Real 
schools, the total number of schools in Germany above the 
public school grade is about 1,000. In South Germany 
these institutions are all under the control of the State; 
in Prussia about one-half are State and the other half 
municipal schools. Hamburgh pays the highest salaries to 
its gymvasium professors, the maximum there being 8,640 
marks; Berlin pays 6,000. The Real schoo: professors re- 
ceive less; only in one or two cases do their salaries reach 
5,000 marks, the majority getting from 3,000 to 3,500. 
Strange to say the pensions paid to retired teachers by the 
smaller states are higher than in the larger. 





...-Auburn Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) is to 
have its teaching force enlarzed. The work of the Chair 
of Homliletics is to be divided, and one professor is to have 
the special training of students individually in tbe prepar- 
ation of sermons and in their delivery, and the other pro- 
fessor is to train students in practical methods of pastoral 
work. This professor is to be also the President of 
the Faculty; ana to accomplish this purpose it is pro- 
posed to endow the President’s chair. It is intended 
also to build a gymnasium for the students, to complete 
the endowment of Professor Riggs’s chair, and to build a 
chapel with recitation rooms. For all these purposes 
$200,000 is needed, of which $50,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. 


....The Northwestern University enters upon an era of 
enlarged prosperity. By re-appraisement of property in 
Chicago its income is increased by the addition of $45,000 a 
year, equivalent at 5 per cent. to the aduition of $900,000, to 
its productive endowment. 


.... Boston University is enlarging its Law School build- 
ing, also the halis occupied by the College of Liberal Arts, 





and is fitting up a new Astronomical Observatory. 


that fine site, but that one, altho the view is not quite so | 
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THE LOTTERY EVIL. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER’s appeal to the 
President against the, Lottery has not, we believe, ap- 
peared previously in the papers. {t has seemed proper 
to give with it the President’s Message to Congress: 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S MESSAGE. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives:—The re- 
cent attempt to secure a charter from the State of North 
Dakota for a lottery company, the pending effort to obtain 
from the State of Louisiana a renewal of the charter of the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, and the establishment 
of one or more lottery companies at Mexican towns near 
our border, have served a good purpose of calling public 
attention toanevil of vast proportions. If the baneful 
effects of the lotteries were confined to the States that gave 
the companies corporate powers and a license to conduct a 
business, the citizens of other States, being powerless to 
apply legal remedies, might clear themselves of responsi- 
bility by the use of such moral agencies as were within 
their reach. Bat the case is not so. The people of all the 
States are debauched and defrauded. The vast sums of 
money offered to the States for charters are drawn from 
the people of the United States, and the Geueral Govern- 
ment, through its mail system, is made the effective and 
profitable medium of intercourse between the lottery com- 
pany and its victims. The use of the mails is quite as es- 
sential to the companies as the State license. It would be 
practically impossible for these companies to exist if the 
public mails were effectually closed against their advertise- 
ments and remittances. The useof the mails by these com- 
panies is @ prostitution of an agency only intended toserve 
purposes of legitimate trade and a decent social inter- 
course. It is not necessary, I am sure, for me to attempt 
to pertray the robbery of the poor and the widespread 
corruption of public and private morals which are the 
necessary incidents of these lottery schemes. The national 
capital has become a sub headquarters of the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, and its numerous agents and attorneys 
are conducting here a business involving probably a larger 
use of the mails than that of any legitimate business en- 
terprise in the District of Columbia. There seems to be 
good reason to believe that the corrupting touch of these 
ageuts has been felt by the clerks im the postal service 
and by some of the police officers of the District. Severe 
and effective legislation should be promptly enacted to 
enable the Post-office Department to purge the mails of all 
letters, newspapers and circulars relating to the business. 
The letter of the Postmaster-General, which I transmit 
herewitb, points out the inadequacy of the existing 
statutes and suggests legislation that would be effective. 
It may a'so be necessary to 80 regulate the carrying of let- 
ters by the express companies as to prevent the use of these 
agencies to maintain communication between the lottery 
companies and their agents or customers in other cities. 
It does not seem possible that there can be any division of 
sentiment as to the propriety of closing the mails against 
these companies; and I therefore venture to express the 
hope that such proper powers as are necessary to that end 
will be given to the Post-office Department. 

[Signed] BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

Executive Mansion, July 29th, 1890, 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER’S APPEAL. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

Sir:—In view of the urgent necessities of the case, I feel 
impelled to anticipate the Annual Report by this special 
communication to you in regard to the use of the mails by 
the Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of Congress that no 
letter or circular concerning lotteries shall be carried inthe 
mails, every railway postal car, star route, money-order 
and registry office, and other facility that the Postal Ser- 
vice affords, is in active daily use by the Louisiana Lottery 

ny. 

ge condemns the use of the Post-office for 
lottery purposes; but this does not decrease the volume of 
mails carried to and from lottery companies. On the con- 
trary, the amount of mail matter going from them to the 
people, and the number of letters returning to them from 
the people, have no parallel in the history of the Post office 
Department. The foothold of the lottery business seems to 
be firmer, its operations wider, and its enterprises bolder 
than ever before. 

Recent and reliable investigations of the mailing opera- 
tions of the Louisiana Lottery Company at New Orleans 
and Washingion prove conclusively the magnitude of its 
affairs. It is almostincredible, but capable of proof, that 
its chief business offices in Washington are conducted ip 
two or more localities, employing numbers of clerks, often 
working night and day, using express wagons and furni- 
ture cars to haul the outgoing mail, which is frequently 
carted in the night from place to place, to prevent suspi- 
cion or identification. It is estimated that it dispatches 
from the national capital alone fifty thousand letters per 
month; and the mail received at the same office may be 
safely counted by the ton! What is true of Washington is 
probably fivefold true of New Orleans, the headquarters of 

he gigantic company, that offers to pay a bonus of one 
million dollars a year for the privilege of doing a busi- 
ness that could not exist but for the use of the postal 
machinery of the Government. 

This vast business is terribly demoral zing to the postal 
service. It enlists some of the postmasters, subsidizes 
clerks, tempts mail assorters and cariiers, and compels 
large outlays from tbe Department jor inspectors to trace 
lost and stolen letters. The postal employe readily 
assumes that a letter directed to a lottery company con- 
tains money—that it is in the mail in violation of the 
spirit of the law—that its loss will be difficult to trace, 
and that an attempt to punish the offsnder, who shall 
abstract it, will more likely fail thaa prosscutioisof an 


ordinary character. Hence the temptation to purloin it is 
exceptionally great. . 

With all the admitted evils, within and without the 
Postal Department, resulting from this nefarious traffic, 
I am, as the head of this Department, powerless to act. 
It is, indeed, a humiliating position, subjecting me to 
the suspicion of law-abiding citizens that your Postmaster- 
General is ignorant of, indifferant to, or willfully evading 
the law, when he is without authority under existing stat- 
utes to exclude this matter from the mail. 

It is even more humiliating to contemplate that the 
entire Post-effice Department is, in point of fact, the prin- 
cipal agent of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, and 
that every extension of the postal system spreads the hurt- 
ful power and influence of that company. 

The intent of Congress to close the mails against letters 
and circulars concerning lotteries, and all similar schemes 
to deceive and defraud the public, for the purpose of 
obtaining money under false pretenses, is apparent from 
the language of the three sections of the Revised Statutes, 
and the acts amendatory thereto, cuncerning (1) ordinary 
letters and circulars (R. S. 3894), (2) registered letters 
(R. S. 3929), and (3) the payment of money-orders drawn 
to the order of any person engaged in conducting such 
scheme (R. 8S. 4041). 

These statutes have been found to be inadequate in that 
they omit to give the Postmaster General any authority to 
delay or withhold from delivery any ordinary sealed letter 
which he may have reason to believe, or evidence to suspect 
relates to a lottery, or any power to prevent the delivery of 
registered mail and the payment of money orders, to any 
person unless it be proven that heis actually engaged in 
conducting such lottery orscheme. The resultis, that these 
three separate and distinct statutes, which were supposed 
to be effective in ridding the mails of the kind of matter 
under consideration, have, by practical testz, utterly failed 
to accomplish the object. 

The section referring to ordinary letters has been con- 
strued to be a penal statute, enforceable by the courts only 
(Op. of Attorneys General,’ Vol. XVI, p. 5). It confers 
no authority on the Postmaster-General. To make it avail- 
ble in the courts it is necessary to obtain from them the 
issuance of warrants upon probable cause, and supported 
by oath or affirmation, particularly describing the letters 
to be seized (Ex Parte Jackson, VI Otto, p. 727). Thus it 
will be seen that the proceeding to seize such letters under 
the provisions of this section can only reach those that can 
be particularly described, and they would constitute an 
infinitesimal part of the mail of any lottery company do- 
ing a large business. 

In the attempt to execute the other sections, which re- 
fer to registered letters and money-orders, the written in- 
structions or proclamations of one of my predecessors, for- 
bidding the delivery of registers and the payment of 
money-orders to the Louisiana State Lottery Company or 
its officers, were promptiy followed by the advertisement 
of said company that such remittances for the purchase of 
lottery tickets could thereafter be made to the New 
Orleans National Bank. To prevent such transfer the 
postmaster at New Orleans was directed by a subsequent 
official order of the Postmaster-General to withhold the 
delivery and payment of all registered letters and-money- 
orders to said bank, whereupon an injunction was ob- 
tained from the court restraining the postmaster from the 
execution of said order, and, in consequence of such de. 
cree, the delivery of these letters and the payment of 
money-orders have been made to the bank without ques- 
tion for several years. 

This is a brief statemant of the situation. With this, 
marked “ Exhibit A,” I sabmit a paper showing 1n detail 
the action of the Post office Department concerning lot- 
teries. lt is manifest that the object of the law has been 
successfully thwarted, and that without additional legis- 
lation the mails must continue to carry this class of mat- 
ter. Itkerefore,in this extremity, come to you for such 
instructions as you may see fit to give, and respectfully 
present for your consideration in accompanying paper, 
marked ‘Exhibit B,’’ the draft of a bill, similar to one 
already presented to the House of Representatives, which, 
if enacted into a law, will enable the Department to get 
this business under control. 

The proposed bill defines the offense for depositing letters 
relating to lotteries and fixes the penalty therefor; pro- 
vides for the prosecution of the same by information or 
indictment; extends the jurisdiction so as to include any 
district into which the letter may pass as well as that of 
delivery, thus enlarging the opportunity to collect evi- 
dence, and to remove the trial from the local influences 
surrounding the courts in States where lotteries have been 
successfully established; it authorizes the withholding of 
registered letters and the payment of money orders from 
banks and individuals acting as agents of lotteries; and 
also prohibits the use of the mails to newspapers contain- 
ing lottery advertisements. By the laws of some of the 
States such advertisements are illegal, and there is reason 
to believe that the proposition to incorporate such a law in 
the statutes of the United States would not meet with op- 

position from any considerable number of the reputable 
and influential newspapers of the country. If this, or a 
similar bill, containing all these proposed changes, 
together with such wholesome amendments as would 
probably be agreed to in Congress, should become a law, I 
think the mails could be purged in a short time of such 
matter as the statutes now intend but fail to prohibit. I, 
therefore, ask for this communication such consideration 
as will enable you to determine whether or not the subject 
of lotteries, and the inability to indorse existing laws 
against them, is sufficiently important to justify youin 
calling the attention of Congress tothe need of additional 
legislation. Very respectfully, 

[Signed] JNO. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General. 
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is said that the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin does more 
mA and catches fewer fish than any other man in 
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Wews of the Weed. 


DOMESTIC. 


A REPORT from St. Louis says that A. D. Worthington, 
who was one of the earliest settlers of the new Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, arrived in that city on the 10th from the 
neighborhood of Ardemore. When shown the recent dis- 
patch from Washington regarding destitution in the Ter- 
ritory, he said that the picture was not in the least over- 
drawn. He added: “The fact of it is that the country has 
not enough to keep the people from starvation, and in con- 
nection with this is the fact that the citizens have been 
there for nearly two years without being able to raise any- 
thingto live on. They went in late the first season and 
barely existed through the winter, and then, when they 
expected to make a crop this year, they were met with 
one of the worst drouths that was ever known in this coun- 
try. The vegetation of the whole Territory is actually 
burned up, with no possible show of ever raising fodder for 
the stock. The people have exhausted all their means and 
are now compelled to live on the charity of the nation.” 


----A destructive wind and hail-storm swept over 
Lyons, Osceola, Dickinson, Emmett and Winnebago Coun- 
ties, in Iowa, on the 10th, destroying nearly everything 
in its pathway. Many horses and cattle were killed, and 
men were badly cut by the hail, and several are reported 
to have been seriously injured. The track of the storm was 
about fourteen miles wide, following eastward the South 
Minnesota State line. 





-...In the House of Representatives the conference re- 
port on the “Original Package’’ bill was agreed to bya 
vote of 120 to 93....The General Deficiency bill was passed 
with several amendments. 





FOREIGN. 


....General Levalle and several other officers, who were 
promoted by President Celman for their action during the 
recent fratricidal strife, have declined to accept the higher 
rank conferred on them. The effect of Prsident Cele 
man’s regignation is excellent. Business is reviving. 
The National Guard has been disbanded. A public meet- 
ing has been called in support of the Government. Objec- 
tions are being raised to the negotiating of a foreign loan, 
and it is feared that an internal loan is impossible. It is 
stated that the contract for city improvement works will 
be canceled. 


--..Ono August 6th a hurricane of great violence swept over 
Lake St. Louis and the St. Lawrence River in the vicinity of 
Montreal, doing damage on land and water. At Valios, 
Point Claire, St.Ann’s and Dorval great damage was done to 
property. Houses were unroofed, barns were struck by 
lightning, while many sma)! buildings were swept away. 
At Lachine the greatest damage was done. There the 
immense buildings of the Dominion Bridge Company and 
the large structures of the Canadian Screw and Barbed 
Wire Factories were left in ruins. 


...-Heligoland has been formally transferred to the 
German authorities. The Emperor has visited the island. 
The inhabitants gave the Emperor and his brother a 
hearty reception. The Imperial party proceeded at once 
to the Overland, where an open-air service was held. The 
Emperor delivered a short address, and the German flag 
was then hoisted, the land battery at the same time firing 
a salute. Two thousand marines were reviewed by the 
Emperor, who afterward received an address presented by 
the inhabitants of the island. 


----Lord Salisbury made the usual yearly speech at 
Mansion House, this week; but he avoided touching upon 
the relations between England and France in regard to 
Newfoundland. He referred with enthusiasm to the prog- 
ress of Egypt under English rule. He was decisive in re- 
gard to her police in that country. He said: “No consid- 
erations will induce us to withdraw our hand till our duty 
isdone. Other nations may retard our departure, but can- 
not hasten it.” 


+...Captain B. D. Cleveland, just arrived at New Bed- 
ford from Japan, says the suffering of the poor people in 
that country is terrible on account of the failure of rice 
crops. They are obliged to subsist almost wholly on stale 
fish. The cholera has broken outin its worstform and 150 
peasants are dying daily from the disease. 


....-Rustem Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador to Great 
Britaio, has been recalled by the Porte. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Essad Pasha, at present Turkish Ambassador 
to France. Houssein Houssui Pasha, the Ambassador of 
the Porte at St. Peters burg, will be transferred to Paris, 


....The Congo State has annexed the Kingdom of Mona- 
tayamoo. The kingdom, which comprises a vast extent of 
territory, lies south of the present frontier of the Congo 
State, and extends in the direction of the Zambesi River. 


....Forty thousand persons took part in the Socialist 
demonstration in behalf of universal suffrage in Brussels, 
on August 10th. A large number of people came from the 
province to participate in the parade. 


...-One hundred and seventy-five deaths from cholera 
were reported in Mecca on the 7th, while reports from 
Cario say that cholera is raging at Jeddah, the number of 
deaths averaging 100 daily. 


....The Queensland Cabinet has resigned, owing to the 
lack of support in Parliament on its budget proposals. Mr. 
Griffiths, the leader of the Opposition, is forming a new 
ministry. 


...-Her Majesty’s troopship ** Tamar” has arrived at 
Bermuda with 2d Battalion of Grenadier guards on board. 
The batallion numers 650 officers and men. 


.... The supplementary ballot heldin Rome for a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies resulted in the election of An- 





tonelli by 900 majority. 
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THE STRIKE ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD. 





Tue strike which began last Friday night at seven 
o’clock was the most sudden and one of the most nota- 
ble and suggestive in the history of the country. It 
instantly stopped all traffic, passenger and freight, going 
out from New York on the chief of its railroad arteries, 
The New York Central has been well managed, and it 
had been thought impossible that a strike should take 
place on that railroad; but without a moment’s warning, 
by the transmission from headquarters of Lodge 246 of 
the words ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary ” to various points, its 
members employed upon the road were informed that a 
strike was to take place that afternoon; and at seven 
o’clock all traffic ceased. One or two hundred men did 
it. One or two hundred men paralyzed the business, 
not of a great railroad company, but, without a moment’s 
warning, inflicted immense discomfort and injury upon 
all that used that road for traffic or for travel. 

We do not now settle whether the strike in itself was 
justifiable or not. We believe in strikes at times; we 
believe that workmen have the same right to combine 
that employers have; and as long as there are great 
companies and. great trusts there can be Knights of La- 
bor. Two reasons for the strike have been assigned: 
One is that a number of the employés of the railroad 
have been dismissed for no other reason than that they 
are active members of the Knights of Labor. The rail- 
road officials deny that they have done this, Which is 
true we do not know, If they have done it, it is unjustified, 
If they have dismissed the men because they have neg- 
lected their duties, it is right. It is impossible now to 
know which is the fact. The other reason assigned is 
that the company refuses to make promotions on the 
basis of length of service, The company replies that it 
considers length of service in making promotions, but 
will give the preference to a more competent man rather 
than to an older employé. And here the company is 
certainly right. The officers decline arbitration, say 
they are ready to consider any application from their 





employés, but none from outsiders. They believe that 
they will be able in a few days to conquer the strike, and 
they are already sending out a fair number of trains, 
altho much delayed. Unless the strike extends to other 
organizations of employés and other roads, it seems 
probable that the railroad will soon be able to replace 
the strikers with equally competent men. But it will 
remain the fact that for two days not a freight train 
went out from New York, that very few passenger 
trains came or went, and that the public was discom- 
moded in a way that only a very patient public can en- 
dure. 

Now, what is to bedone about a case like this? We 
have said that a strike is at times a legitimate weapon; 
but it is not at all times, and should not under all con- 
ditions be permitted by thelaw. Astrike in a jack-knife 
factory affects, immediately, no one but the employer 
and employed; other people can easily adjust themselves 
to it. But the railroad is a part of the public service; it 
has become an essential of civilization. To block the 
railroads is to go back toward barbarism. To stop the 
railroad service suddenly is to inflict immense incon- 
venience and injury and suffering upon thousands and 
thousands of the traveling citizens who ought to be able 
to depend upon it. Here the stations were blocked with 
passengers caught in New York attempting to get to 
their homes, to their sick wives, to the comforts which 
their health required. They had not an instant’s warn- 
ing that they were to be thus imprisoned in the city. 
This is certainly wrong and ought not to be allowed. If 
railroad employés are to strike and to stop railway ser- 
vice, there should at least be sufficient warning given so 
that passengers and shippers of perishable freight may 
be able to provide accordingly. To make such a brutal 
order as that which inflicted so much misery last Friday 
night upon so many thousands of people ought to be 
punished by the law. 

The Knights of Labor who ordered this strike could 
not have chosen a time more unfortunate to them- 
selves, The Grand Army men from the West were just 
coming into New York by the thousands for their great 
annual encampment in Boston. They were delayed for 
hours, some of them for days at a considerable expense 
of money as well as of patience. They do not easily see 
the reason of what has affected them so disastrously. 
They are men of influence and widely scattered. It 
was not prudent to incur their hostility. 

One of the things that will come to the mind in con- 
sidering a strike like this is that every such occasion 
offers to the country an argument for the nationaliza- 
tion of our railroads, Perhaps the strikers themselves 
do not appreciate it; but the strongest argument that 
can be given for putting the railroads under the control 
of the State is such utter failure of the railroad system 
as has occurred this past week on the New York Cen- 
tral system. The strikers have not dared to interfere 
with the mail trains which carry no passengers. A 
strike could not be carried out on a railroad 1un by the 
National Government or by State Government. In that 
case other methods than strikes would be employed to 
secure increased wages. Weare by no means ready to 
have the National Government purchase and run the 
railroads, as is done in Germany and Australia and 
some other countries; but if there are to be strikes 
on the railroads paralyzing their business under private 
control, the Government will find itself forced to take 
possession of the transportation service of the coun- 
try as it does of the Post-office service. 


> 


THE FIRST EXECUTION BY ELECTRICITY. 


AFTER long delay the law of the State substituting 
electricity for hanging, has at last been executed in the 
case of a convicted murderer. He was convicted on the 
10th of May, 1889, and sentenced to be put to death by 
electricity during the week beginning July 24th, 1889. 
The constitutionality of the law, providing for death by 
electricity, was affirmed by all the courts of this State 
that had occasion to pass upon the question; and the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the law 
was notinconsistent with the Federal Constitution. All 
the legal points in the case being thus settled, thelaw 
has at last been carried into effect; and the murderer is 
dead under its operation. 

The newspapers of this city, and elsewhere in this 
State, have, contrary to the express provision of the 
law, professed to publish full reports of ‘‘ the details” of 
this execution. And, altho we regard the provision thus 
violated as unwise, and even unconstitutional, we shall 
try to avoid their bad example. What we have to say to 
our readers is that Kemmler was last week ‘‘ duly exe- 
euted according to law at the prison” to which he had 
been sent for this purpose; that, judging from ‘“‘ the de- 
tails” as made public by the newspapers, the execution 
does not appear to have been as skillfully conducted as 
it might and should have been; that, even with this 
want of proper skill, it appears to have been entirely 
painless to the subject thereof; that it was far less ob- 
jectionable than the barbarous practice of hanging mur- 
derers by the neck; that the defects in the mode of exe- 
cution in this case are all capable of easy correction; 
that nothing occurred in the case, as reported, to furnish 
the slightest reason why the law should not be executed 
against other murderers in this State who are now under 











sentence of death; and that no reason has by the case 
been supplied why the Legislature should repeal the 
law, and go back to the old practice of hanging. The 
execution, so faras killing the man without any con- 
sciousness of pain is concerned, appears to have been a 
perfect success. The facts, as reported, show, by an 
overwhelming presumption, that death would have 
been instantaneous, if the process had been properly 
conducted. That it was not thus conducted is not sur- 
prising, this being the first case under the law, altho this 
failure is certainly much to be regretted. ’ 

These are our conclusions in the light of all the re- 
ports, in some of which we think we see clear evidences 
of wanton and deliberate lying for sensational effect, 
Public setiment would be exceedingly whimsical and 
foolish, if not crazy, if it were, from the facts in this 
case so far as known, toturn against the law, and de- 
mand its repeal. Let the law stand. It is right just as 
it is, and needs no change. All that is needed is in the 
next execution under the law to correct the defects of 
this one, and thus supply al/ the conditions of absolute 
success, and in this way realize the wise and human 
intention of the legislation in enacting the law. The 
people should not be carried away by the clamor of those 
newspapers that are opposed to the law, and that seek in 
this case an occasion for inflaming public sentiment 
against it, and indulge themselves in the vicious luxury 
of not a little misrepresentation. It is a good law, and 
should not, at the very least, be abandoned until it has 
been sufficiently tried, and been found wanting. Then, 
and not till then, will be the time for changing it. 

We say frankly that, as a matter of private opinion, 
we do not believe in either the wisdom or the constitu- 
tionality of that provision of the law which makes it a 
misdemeanor for any newspaper to publish “the de- 
tails” of such and execution. This opinion however 
does not furnish a goed reason for violating the law, as 
the law offers no violence to conscience. We feel bound 
to obey it until the Legislature shall see fit to change it, 
or a competent court shall declare the provision to be 
unconstitutional. We believe in obeying law, and not 
in breaking it whether we think it wise or unwise, so 
long as we do not think it wrong. In this case the pur- 
pose is a good one. 


» 





“IT IS ALL MYSTERY.” 


WE have recently read a letter written toa friend by 
a cultured Christian woman, who is about sixty years of 
age, in which occurs the following passage: 

** As I grow older I am less and less of a theologian, It 
is all mystery. But like achild I look up and say ‘Abba 
Father.’”’ 

We decidedly like the thought conveyed in the last of 
these sentences. ‘‘ Abba Father” is apostolic phraseolo- 
gv, and is fitting to all lips. (Gal.iv,6.) Itis the lan- 
guage of filial confidence and hope in God. Jesus, in 
the days of his flesh, said: ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.” (Matt. xi, 26.) Noone can 
do any better than to~think of God as always being 
right, and always doing that which is best. Spiritual 
optimism is the true creed when the eye of thought is 
turned toward God; and of this creed ‘‘ Abba Father ” is 
a very appropriate summary. It satisfies the head, and 
comforts the heart. 

We are not by any means as well pleased with the 
other two sentences in the passage above quoted. The 
longer one lives and the more he thinks and learns, the 
more and not the less of a theologian he ought to be. 
A theologian is one who has a faith in regard to God; 
and,in order intelligently to say ‘‘ Abba Father,” we 
must have such a faith. The more things which are 
embraced in that faith as truths, the more reasons we 
see for saying ‘‘ Abba Father,” and that, too, with a 
perfectly child-like temper of mind. There is no incon- 
sistency between this saying and theology. Indeed, the 
latter lays the foundation for the former, and prepares 
the head and the heart to say ‘‘ Abba Father,” with an 
intelligence, a confidence, serenity, and composure of 
mind, that are not the natural fruits of mere ignorance. 
It is a grave mistake to place theology and ‘ Abba 
Father” in virtual antagonism with each other, 
so that if we have the former, we must have it at the 
expense of the latter. No such fact exists, as a matter 
of experience, in well-ordered minds. 

But ‘it is all mystery,” this lady remarks ; and the 
connection of the remark shows that she means that 
theology is ‘‘all mystery.” We beg leave to dissent 
most emphatically from this statement. God, so far as 
he is made known to man, and in the respects in which 
he is made known, and thus becomes the object of 
apprehensive and affirmative faith, is not a mystery 
at all. That he exists, that he created and governs all 
things, that he is a God of knowledge and power, and 
that he is infinitely holy and good, are elementary 
propositions in Christian theology and Christian ; and 
to faith apprehending and affirming them, they are 
not mysteries, but known and accepted truths, To 
call them mysteries to such faith is a misapplication 
and misuse of the term. What God has revealed to 
man, no matter in what way, whether in relation to 
himself, or the plan of human salvation, or the des- 
tiny and condition of the soul after death, is, so far 
as revealed, an object of knowledge. 
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But are there no mysteries in theology? Oh, yes, 
a plenty of them; and the same is more or less 
true of everything that we know, and not truer of 
theology than elsewhere. We know that the circula- 
tion of the blood is necessary to the continuance of 
animal life; but precisely how it is necessary we do 
not know. We know that in some way the body 
and the soul are united together, so that they mutually 
affect each other; but the exact mode of this union 
passes beyond our knowledge. Nature is full of 
mysteries. Living is a mystery, and dying is a 
mystery; and yet these mysteries do not discredit or 
invalidate our real knowledge, so far as it goes. That 
we do not know everything is surely no proof that we 
do not know anything. 

How, then, shall we dispose of these mysteries, whether 
in theology or elsewhere? Why, by simply minding 
our own business and letting them alone. We must not 
try to know what by us cannot be known. It is enough 
for us to know what we can know; and, to this end, to 
make the best possible use of our facilities. If the Bible 
reveals to us the doctrine of the Trinity, then set down 
that doctrine as a revealed fact, and believe it on the 
authority of that Book, and let that part of the doctrine 
which is not revealed entirely alone, And so if the Bible 
gives us the doctrine of Christ’s Incarnation, or the 
doctrine of his sufferings and death as an atonement for 
our sins, the wise way is not to say that “‘it is all mys- 
tery,” but to believe what the Bible says on the subject, 
and there leave the matter. Taking this course with 
our minds, we shall walk in the light of what the Bible 
reveals, and not trouble ourselves with what it does not 
reveal; and if we do take this course, then the more 
theology we have in the head the better it will be for 
the heart. 

There is no danger, not the least in the world, that 
any man or woman, whether old or young, will ever 
overstock his or her head with theology, or ever get too’ 
wuch of it for his own good. The more of it the better, 
provided it has the Bible warrant for its truth. God in 
revealing himself meant that we should know him, so 
far as thus revealed; and study and faith to this end 
constitute an exalted and glorious exercise of human 
powers. A sound and enlarged theology, moving within 
the circle of Bible revelation, is an invaluable boon to 
the soul. Theology is indeed the royal science, rising 
far above all the natural sciences, and yielding much 
richer treasures. It would bea great blessing to the 
world if every human being in it should make the jour- 
ney of life with the whole system of Pauline theology in 
his head. It did no harm to Paul’s brains, and will not 
harm the brains of any man or woman. Of somethings 
we can havetoo much; but theology does not happen to 
be one of those things. 
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THE LOTTERY MUST BE SUPPRESSED. 


WE have thought it wise to print in full this week 
the whole of Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s letter to 
the President, on the use of the mails by the Louisiana 
Lottery Company, as well as the President’s shorter 
Message to Congress. The latter has had full circula- 
tion through the daily papers; but the former, we be- 
lieve, has not before been published «xcept in abstract. 
They are papers of great strength and of historical value, 
and put the Executive department of the nation right 
on this desperately important matter. We now wait to 
see what the Legislative department will-do through 
Congress, 

Do our people understand the importance of this ques- 
tion? If the President’s Proclamation and the Post- 
master-General’s letter will not prove it, will the almost 
despairing appeal of citizens of Louisiana, addressed 
to the citizens of the whole nation against their own 
State Legislature and against what they call ‘‘the de- 
vouring dragoao,” which is crushing and consuming 
their moral life? We regret that we cannot print the 
whole of this appeal also. They begin by saying: 








‘* TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

* Your fellow-citizens of the State of Louisiana, opposed 
to lottery gambling and lottery charters, assembled in 
convention at Baton Rouge this 7th day of August, 1890, 
make to you this appeal for aid in the struggle they are en 
gaged in“ith a powerful gambling corporation, which sits 
here among us like a giant octopus, and stretches its arms 
to the remotest hamlet in the land.’’ 


Then they rehearse the history of this Lottery Com- 
pany—how it was started in 1863 by a syndicate of gam- 
blers in New York, gained a charter from Louisiana 
Legislature in 1868 by bribery and fraud; was pursued 
by public condemnation for ten years; how, in 1878, 
after the Legislature had repealed the charter, United 
States District Judge Billings affirmed that the charter 
was a binding contract on the State; how a constitu- 
tional convention was then called, which the Lottery 
Company did its best to control; and how a compromise 
was at last reached, re-instating the charter, and prohib- 
iting all lottery companies after 1895; how since then 
the Company has, by repeated bribery, prevented the 
chartering of other companies, until its stock has risen 
in price from $35 in 1879 to $1,200 per share in 1890; being 
now worth double the whole banking capital of the State; 








amount, until they now receive $22,000,000 annually 
from their dupes through the country; how fraudulent 
is the character of this lottery, even on the basis of 
ordinary lottery morals; how the Louisiana cities are 
filled with its policy-shops, which are the dens of theft 
and embezzlement; how the glitter of the money power 
of this company has warped the conscience of many 
good people, until three-fourths of the press of the State 
has been captured; how it uses the post-office and ex- 
press companies freely, until one-third of the whole 
local mail matter of New Orleans goes to and from its 
offices; how it is now proposed to amend the constitution 
of the State so as to allow the renewal of the charter 
for twenty-five years, for which the State will be paid 
the bribe of a million and a quarter per year. They 
say: 


“John A. Morris and his associates, who neither toil nor 
spin,who take, but pay no honest wage, make no product, 
till no field, sow no crop, reap no harvest, who add noth- 
ing to the sum of human wealth or happiness, are to be 
authorized by a sovereign State for a paltry participation 
in the plunder to convert her territory for a generation 
into a gambling snare for the unwary of this whole coun- 
try and filch from them by fraudulent lottery schemes 
untold millions.” 


Almost, or quite, discouraged at home they appeal to 
the whole country, through the National Congress, to 
help them save the honor of their State. They beg not 
merely an amendment to the Constitution forbidding 
lotteries, but the very legislation recommended by the 
President and Postmaster-General, excluding all lottery 
business and advertisements from the mails. And they 
conclude their imperative and impassioned demand 
with the words: 


'* All this we ask in the name of our common citizenship 
of this Republic and in behalf of public honor, the public 
interest and the public and private welfare of the common- 
wealth of States.” . 


Let the Nation listen to this wail of sorrow, and to 
the recommendations of the Executive of the nation. 
Remember, citizens, and remember, Congress, that it is 
not only Louisiana that is attacked, but the whole coun- 
try; and who knows what State will be next assaulted. 
The other day it was North Dakota, and it is likely to 
be North Dakota again which this same company will 
try to corrupt, and who can say unsuccessfully? 
Already we hear the report that the effort has not been 
given up to secure a charter for this Lottery Company 
from that new State. They were driven back once, but 
they will try again, and have taken pains to see to it that 
their opponents in the last Legislature are not re-elect- 
ed. We may have some fear for that young, new State. 
Eno1mous, illimitable money, of the sort that is willing 
to bribe, that comes into their cofters in a steady yellow, 
broad flood, is a dangerous force about the Legislature of 
a small State or a large one. But more thaw this, the 
whole scheme is corrupting to the whole country, cov- 
ering it with its advertisements, and teaching us to be a 
nation of gamblers. We thought we had conquered 
and driven out that vice; but, led by this scandalous and 
shameless company, it is upon us again, and gaining 
strength, and re-inforced by a hundred race-tracks which 
are teaching our leisure and our vicious classes to gam- 
ble as we have never gambled before. The people must 
arouse to this exigency. We must demand of our 
members of Congress to pass laws forbidding the mails 
to lottery companies, or to newspapers that advertise 
them or their drawings; and we must put the brand of 
shame on the daily press that gives “tips” and advice 
to gamblers on the race-tracks and quotations of gam- 
blers’ figures, 


THE FARMERS IN POLITICS. 








OnE of the most uncertain and troublesome elements 
in the present political situation is the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The Alliance has grown very rapidly, having only been 
organized as a national movement since last October. 
It already has State organizations in most of the North- 
ern and Southern States, and its membership is esti- 
mated all the way from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000 or more. 
It is not, we believe, fully organized yet in New York 
and in the New England States, this ground being occu- 
pied by what isknown as the Farmers’ League, which 
is also of recent origin. 

The two organizations differ chiefly in the fact that 
the League is not a secret or political body, while the 
Alliance is taking a very lively interest in politics both 
North and South. Both the League and the Alliance 
were organized to secure what they call equal rights for 
the farmers, and the passage of such laws by the Legis- 
latures of the various States and by Congress as are 
deemed necessary to the agricultural interests. The 
League, for example, has entered into the legislative 
campaign in Massachusetts for the purpose of securing 
a Legislature that will be favorable to the enactment of 
a law against oleomargarine; and it 1s claimed that the 
results justify the expectation that, in the course of 
another year, the law will be obtained. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, however, is by far the more 
extended and important organization. It is taking the 
place in the political arena that the Grange used to oc- 
cupy. While the Grange has disappeared from public 
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still un existing institution, busying itself solely with 
those social and economical topics which more nearly 
affect the farmers. The Alliance has its national head- 
quarters in the national capital, where its official organ, 
The National Economist, is published, and where its 
secretary resides. The secretary, in a recent communi- 
cation, a part of which is given in the Andover Review 
for August, writes as follows of the movement: 

““We are at work in the interest of the American farm- 
er. . . . Weare not here in thecapacity of lobyists, but 
we are here to gather information that we may be able to 
educate our people on the great economic questions of the 
day, that they may become intelligent citizens and voters. 
Our organization is strictly non-partisan. We are not 
working for the supremacy of any party, but to purify all 
parties.” 

The declaration of principles adopted by the National 
Convention of the Farmers’ Alliance, which met in St. 
Louis last October, holds that the “‘ general condition of 
our country imperatively demands unity of action on 
the part of the laboring classes, reformation in econ- 
omy, and the dissemination of principles best calculated 
to secure to the laboring classes the greatest amount of 
good”; that all ‘‘ monopolies are dangerous to the best 
interests of our country” and ‘tend to the subversion 
of the great principle of American liberty.” The 
declaration also emphasizes the non-partisan character 
of the organization. 

While it may be true that the Alliance is not exactly 
an organized political party, it is nevertheless a very po- 
tent element in political movements in several States. 
For example, it dictated the Republican nominations in 
one of the Dikotas last year; it is about to take a hand 
in the gubernatorial campaign in Pennsylvania, in the 
interest of Governor Pattison, it is said; and it was the 
influence of the Alliance, perhaps, if not its direct 
action, which led the Democratic Convention of Georgia 
to nominate, last week, a farmer for Governor. 

But in no State in the country has the Alliance at- 
tracted the attention that is now being given to its cam- 
paign in South Carolina. This campaign is not an elec- 
tion campaign, but a campaign for the Democratie 
nomination for Governor. The Alliance, led by Till- 
man, has divided the white voters of the State—the 
mass of whom are of course Democrats—into two dis- 
tinct and bitterly antagonistic elements. The State 
Convention is to be held on Wednesday of this week, and 
the present outlook is decidly favorable to the nomina- 
tion of Tillman and to the success of the Alliance. An 
intelligent correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
writing from Columbia, describes the contest as one un- 
equaled in American politics for bitterness and partisan 
hatred. Most of the public meetings held, he says, 
‘*have been attended with violence or bloodshed.” 
‘*‘Public men have been threatened with assassination, 
and their followers branded as thieves.” The two fac- 
tions exchange the most bitter personalities. If Till- 
man succeeds it is believed that the breach in the domi- 
nant party will be complete and permanent. 


The great public interest in this contest, however, lies 
in the position of the Negro. Upon this point there have 
been various and conflicting reports; but the following 
from the letter to the Press doubtless truly represents the 
present situation: 


“Through all this turmoil the Negro has held aloof; to 
day the despised race stands like a black tide whose flood- 
gates wait to be opened by the hands of hatred and politi- 
caljealousy. Tillman is as crafty as afox. He has de- 
clared his opposition to the colored vote and has challenged 
the straight-out old Bourbons to appeal to their one-time 
slaves if they dare. At the same time the alliance, appre- 
ciating the value of the colored votes, in fighting their 
battle for recognition and supremacy, have been busy or- 
ganizing colored alliances that will support the alliance 
candidate, no matter how much he may disc]? ‘m against 
them.”’ 

But this contest in South Carolina, ho wever interest- 
ing, is but an incident of the Alliance movement. The 
objects of the Alliance are for the most part excellent 
and desirable; but it is deplorably wrong on the silver 
question, on the tariff question, and in its advocacy of 
the doctrine of paternalism in government. So far as 
its influence goes, 1t 1s in these respects educating its 
followers in wrong principles, and in so far defeating 
the very objects for which it was organized. It has got 
into the hands of doctrinaires, and will share the fate 
ultimately of all such movements. We have no idea 
that it is in politics to stay. Before another national 
campaign is begun it will doubtless be out of the politi- 

cal.arena, at least as a national organization, and will 
either fall to pieces or fall back into the more conserva- 
tive and useful line followed by the Grange and similar 
agricultural institutions. 


....We do not give eight extra pages as a present to our 
readers this week, as we did last; but we do fill the pages 
with extremely valuable matter. Two rising young poets 
areintroduced, one of whom, Ernest Rhys, is editor of the 
Camelot Series of prose masterpieces, while the other, 
Archibald Lampman, is one of Scribner’s late favorites 
Andrew Lang and Colonel Higginson both write in their 
best vein, and a religious article by Mrs. President Gates, 
and a discussion of Dr. Burtsell’s case by the former Nun 
of Kenmare, are both out of the usual order. But we will 
not take space even to mention some of the chief attractions 
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Editorial Ustes. 


WE are glad to have assurances that the letters from the 
mission field, which we published last week, are appreci- 
ated, and that they will lead to amore generous support 
of the American Board. We now propose to prepare a 
missionary number, to be issued in due time, in which we 
shall do for all Evangelical Missionary Societies what we 
did last week for the American Board. There is no sub- 
ject of greater importance in these days of the active 
propagation of the Gospel than that of the progress of this 
grand movement—what has been done, whatis yet to be 
done, and what is needed to doit. Weshball ask represen- 
tative missionaries of tne various societies to tell us about 
their work, their opportunities, their facilities, their needs. 
We shall hope to collect a most valuable series of letters, 
which shall speak to every Christian heart and rouse every 
sluggish sou! to the importance of an immediate advance 
in zeal for the missionary cause and in consecration of men 
and means to its service. The heathen world is still 
waiting to know the good tidings proclaimed nineteen 
centuries ago. They need not wait beyond the present cen- 
tury if every Christian will simply do his duty 





IN addition to the letter from Hon. John Jay, published 
in our communication pages, we have received a number of 
letters regarding the newly discovered dispatches descrip- 
tive of Washington's Inauguration, which were published 
in our last week’s issue. Benson J. Lossing, the well- 
known historian, writes: 

Ihave read the article with much satisfaction and edifica- 

tion. The whole matter is exceedingly interesting, particularly 
the copies of the dispatches of the French and Spanish Minis- 
ters, in relation to the Inauguration of Washington. I do not 
think they have ever appeared in English garb before. If they 
have the fact has escaped my notice. By the researches abruad 
and the production of the results by your correspondent, he has 
made students of American history greatly his debtor, and ! 
must cordially thank bim for it. Every such addition to the 
treasury of American history isa nugget of pure gold to be util- 
ized by the future bistorian. The method of presenting the 
new matter is very attractive. Altogether the contribution is 
one of the most interesting and valuable that has attracted my 
attention for years. 
The following letter has also been received from Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D , Associate Professor of History 
in Johns Hopkins University, and Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association: 

I have just read the account of the new materials, which have 
been found in foreign archives, concerning George Washi »gton’'s 
Inauguration. Let me congratulate you upon the manifest suc- 
cess of the researches of your correspondent. Such interesting 
and minute reports of the above event have ali the charm which 
usually belongs to the observations of intelligent diplomats de- 
scribing to their home government the social or political pheno- 
mena witnessed abroad. In their American field, these French 
and Spanish dispatches are as entertaining as the reports of the 
Venetian ambassadors concerning the court affairs of Europe. 
I was perticularly pleased with the Spanish Minister’s account 
of his “two magnificent transparent gardens,” with thirteen 
stars overhead, two of which ** showed opaque, to designate the 
two States which had not adopted the (‘onstitution.” Toe 
French Minister also seems to have made the same constitu 
tional point in a pyrotechnic way; for he says that when Wasbh- 
ington went out after his inauguration to see the fireworks, 
“*he halted before the residence of the Count de Moustier, 
Minister Pienipotentiary of France,” and seemed particularly 
pleased with a transparency “representing eleven bees emerg- 
ing from their hives, headed by their queen.” 

You have my cordial thanks fora glimpse of these new and 
delightful bits of diplomatic correspondence, which so happily 
iilustrate the constitutional beginnings of thiscountry. These 
unpublished French and Spanish dispatches will admirably 
supplement the published account cf George Washington's In- 
auguration in the Century Magazine for April, 1889. 


THE sensational stories told about the execution of 
Kemmler are not to be believed. There was not a single 
reporter present. They were Jargely the inventions of im- 
agination. The simple fact is, as attested to by the doc 
tors, that the man became insensible and was in all proba- 
bility killed, sife being extinct after the first instant of 
discharge. Nevertbeless, after the current was removed 
there were automatic movements of the body, unaccom- 
panied with sensation, andin all probability not indicative 
of any remaining life; but when these appeared the cur- 
rent was turned on again to make sure of the result. This 
is the whole story, and as compared with execution by 
hapging. with its long and lingering torture, with its un- 
certainty as to dislocation of the neck, the advantage isa 
thousand-fold with execution by electricity. The thing to 
be sought for in capital punishment, if we must have it, 
is a sure, instantaneous, painless death, such as comes with 
the guillotine. But it is desirable also that it should have 
no needless horror; and there is nothing more borrible than 
execution by decapitation. Life can never be taken with 
oat horror. Tae guillotine has its special horror; death by 
electricity doubtless has its horror and is likely to be ac- 
companied by involuntary muscular contractions—the most 
natural product of electricity; but worst of all are the lin- 
gering, painful torturesof the rope. When one recounts 
the accompanying borrors of death by electricity as an ar- 
gument against execution, he is really offering an argu- 
ment against capital punishment; and that is at the bot- 
tom of a large part of what is said on the subject. No kind- 
hearted person can willingly consent to the putting to 
death of acriminal; but he may consent to do it unwill- 
ingly; he may feel that the safety of society requires that 
the murderer should be put out of the way for the protec- 
tion of society. We do not believe that capital punish- 
ment should be abolished, but we do believe that it should 
be mate as painless, and yet as awe-inspiring as possible. 
Nothing is more awe-inspiring than a death by the unseen 
force which moves in alternating currents through ap 
electric wire. Nothing is more sudden and painless. And, 
therefore, we believe still, and in good part as the result 
of this experiment, that the law of the State of New York 
introducing this method of execution, was a wise one. 











THERE are certain improvements in the methods of con- 
ducting executiots which should be attended to. Lt is not 
fair to any commercial company to take one of its machines 
for the purpose. We are not surprised that the Westing- 
house Company has bitterly opposed the use of a machine 
bought of them without any knowledge that it was to be 
used for this purpose. Either by advertising for bids or by 
ordering a special machine made for the purpose, the State 
should acquire possession of an instrument capable of 
transmitting, not a thousand or fifteen hundred volts, but 
three or four times as many; one that should leave no pos- 
sible question of its power, and which should be used for 
this purpose only, and not have its power divided in giving 
light to a building. Thus no company would have an 
interest to tamper with it «r to complain of its work. It 
should bein the charge of trained men, and within sight 
and reach of the physicians as well as electricians whose 
business it is tu see the crimipval properly executed. The 
whole machinery of execution should be in the same room 
with the criminal as much as the gallows is now. There 
is a good deal to be learned in the method of carrying out 
the law; but the law itself, as it seems to us, has been 
abundantly vindicated by the result of this, its first trial. 


One of the most important bits ot theological news of 
the day is the election of Prof Lewis F. Stearns, D. D., 
of Bingor Thedlogical Seminary, to the Roosevelt pro- 
f«ssorship of Systematic Theology in Union Theologcal 
Semiuary, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Shedd. 
Professor Stearns is in nis forty-third year and is a son of 
the late Jonathan F. Stearns, D. D., who was for forty 
years pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
N. J., and who was a trustee of Union Seminary and a 
brother of the late President Stearns of Amberst College. 
He graduate‘ at Princeton College ia 1867 as valedictorian 
and studied theology at P inceton for one year, then in 
Germany for a year, and then graduated at Union Semi- 
nary in 1872. He has been professor of theology at Bangor 
for some years, and is known to Union Seminary by his 
lectures, on the Ely foundation, on the Evidence of Chris 
tian Experience, showing a keen intellect, a clear, spiritual 
insight and a ripe experience. The importance of the 
election depend: upon the fact that he represents in theol- 
ogy the liberal position of the seminary. The seminary 
was established to represent the New School type of the- 
ology as against the Old School Presbyterianism of Prince 
ton; but Professor Shedd is known as perhaps the ablest 
hyper-Augustinian theological instructor in the Uuited 
States. Theelection of Professor Stearns will briog the 
institution into harmony with its history and its support- 
ers. We presume he will accept the election, which will 
inflict a very serious loss upon Bangor Seminary. 





THr Congregationalist having asked the question, 
whether a single Regular Baptist church can be named 
which welcomes unimmersed believers to its communion 
service, a Baptist responds in the New York Tribune by 
asking the following question: ‘* Will somebody mention 
a single (Regular) Congregational church which to day 
welcomes believers unbaptized, according to its idea of 
baptism, to itscommunion service?’ There is no difficulty 
iu auswering this question. The Belleville Avenue Cun- 
gregational Church, of Newark, did it on the first Sundsy 
of the present mootb; the pastor using substantially the 
following words: ‘* All who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are ia love and charity with their neighbors, an4 are, 
therefore, members of the true Church, are invited to 
sit with us at the Lord’s Table.” This is a common form 
of invitation in that church and in plenty of other regular 
Congregational churches. The same is true of many 
churches in the Methodist Episcopal denomination. The 
form of invitation prescribed by the Methodist Discipline 
is as follows: 

** Wherefore, ye that do truly and earnestly repent of your 
sins, and are in love and charity with your neighbors, ard in- 
tend to lead a new life, following the commandments of God, 
and walking from henceforth 1m his holy ways, draw near with 
faith and take this boly sacrament to your comfort,” etc. 

[his is the form used ia the administration of the Holy 
Commupion in the Protestant Episcipal Courch al-o, 





SomME months ago, in answer to various inquiries about 
F..tter Damien, the Rev. H. B. Gage, pastor of the Presby 
terian church, in Riverside, Cal., wrote and published a 
loug article about the leper priest. Attached to that arti- 
cle was a very brief letter from C. M. Hyde, D D., of Hono 
lulu. This letter, being so brief, was much quoted; and it 
is especially upon Dr. Hyde that the vials of wrath have 
been poured. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson especially at- 
tacked him in a long letter which was widely copied in the 
Catholic press for its remarkable abusiveness, altho some 
of the Catholic papers bad the sense to see that its admis- 
sions about Father Damien were enough to destroy his 
claims to sanctity. Dr. Hyde has now, in along letter to 
The Congregationalist, supported his statements. Dr. 
Hyde describes Hawaiian leprosy, assigns its cause, shows 
what bas been done for it, and thus characterizes Father 
Damien: 


** Father Damien was a loyal Catholic, a zealous, hard-work- 
ing priest. He was not close, sour, secretive; but headstrong, 
bluff, impulsive in his temperament. He had nothorough edu- 
eation, could not even write his own mother-tongue correctly. 
He was ordained at Whitsuntide, 1864, in Honolulu, in partibus 
infidelium, was a member of the Society of tne Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and Mary, better known as the Picpus Fathers... . Be- 
fore going to Molokai he had charge of two other parishes, 
where it is believe he contracted the disease, and left behind 
him an unsavory reputation. Thereisnodoubt about his zeal 
and activity in his work; but the mere fact of his being a leper, 
or taking up his residence at the settlement. gives him no claim 
tothe position assigned him as pre-eminent among those who 
have done g°oi to their fellow-men. Other Catholic priesis 
have had the leprosy and have gone to Molokai, but they could 
not live with Damien. They quarceled, threw stones. and 
cursed each other in the public road. Damien did not die from 
some fatal development of leprosy. The immediate cause of 











his death was an attack of pneumonia, for which he refused to 
take the remedies prescribed by the physician.” 
On the other hand the Catholic bishop at Honolulu declares 
that he has “ made secret, but serious confidential inqui- 
ries’ as to the moral character of Father Damien, and 
finds that ‘‘the damaging rumors have no other founda- 
tion than a malicious interpretation of charitable acts per. 
formed by him with childlike simplicity.” 


THE Catholic To:al Abstinence Usion has heen holding 
its annual convention the past week in Pittsburg. The 
session has not been a whelly harmonious one, owing to 
the fact that a number of outsiders, local priests and 
others, who are not delegates, have somehow claimed, and 
had allowed them, the right of taking part as mentors and 
instructors of the Convention. Chief among them has 
been Father McTighe, of Pittsburg, who every pow and 
then interjected his disapproval of their total abstinence 
position, saying it never could be realized, that the Church 
had never sanctioned it, and that a glass of wine, beer or 
ale would never injure anyone. It can be imagined that 
the lay delegates became boisterous with groans and hisses; 
and some of them in response to Father McTighe told him 
plainly that the clergy have stood idly by without assisting 
the temperance movement. Father McTighe declared 
this to be aslander andinsult. Heis not the only one that 
expressed himself so sharp)y; but the Convention went on 
its way and carried its points without being overruled by 
outsiders. One of their chief organs The Trish Catholic 
Benevolent Union Journal, of Philadelphia, has been for 
sometime very plain spoken in its criticisms of such priests 
as Father McTighe. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
sustaining the act of Congress for disestablisbing the Mor- 
mon Churchin Utah, and confiscating its Church property, 
and applying the same to the support of public schools in 
that Territory, is, by Mr. Justice Bradley in stating the 
opinion of the court, placed on the following grounds: 1. 
That Congress has, by the Constitution, supreme legisla- 
tive power in all the Territcries of the United States. 2. 
That the Mormon Church, in its organic character, teaches, 
fosters, and upholds polygamy, which by the law isa crime 
against the United States, and had hitherto used its 
Church property for this purpose. 3. Tkat, as a penal 
measure for the suppression of crime, Congress, in the 
light of the facts, had the power to confiscate the property 
of the Church thus used for criminal purposes. This,in the 
compass of a nutshell, is the substance of Mr. Justice 
Bradley’s deliverance on the subject. The confiscating 
act, as he stated the matter, has no relation to the religion 
of the Mormons, except as that religion leads the Church 
to make itself the teacher and supporter of crime against 
the Government; and when it did this, then it became 
amenable to the power of the Gcvernment to suppress 
crime; and it was for Congress, having ¢«xclusive and su- 
preme jurisdiction in the Territory of Utah, to determine 
how this power shall be exercised. The decisicn of the 
Supreme Court, of course, settles the question of law; and 
yet, as it seems to us, the argument is carried to its ex- 
treme:t length, and comes very near the confines of injus- 
tice, if it does not actually involvethis result. The taking 
of private property from its owners without just comper- 
sation, as is dove in an act of confiscation, is, except in very 
extraordioary circumstances, usually regarded as an act of 
robbery. Mormon polygamy we abominate, and earnestly 
favor every just measure for its suppression; but we would 
not at the same time forget that Mormons are human 
beings, and the most of them citizens of the United States, 
and that, as such, they have civil rights which ought to be 
respected. Just and righteous ends ought always to be 
sought by just and righteous means. 


A LETTER like this is pleasant to read. It comes from 
a “‘ barber’ who keeps Sunday, and who has a shop in a 
Massachusetts town. He says: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In THE INDEPENDENT of July 3ist I noticed your editorial par- 
agraph on the question of Sunday work of barbers, and its read- 
ing impressed me with the idea that a few words from one who 
is in the business, and has run a six-day shop successfully for 
six and a quarter years in the face of some opposition, might 
be, if not interesting, at least some proof, that a barber- 
shop can be run,and a good living can be made in six days. 
Icanbring no new thought or argument, but perchance some 
one in reading this, may thereby be strengthened in faith, trust- 
ing God more fully for all his needs, which most assuredly he 
willsupply. Fora number of years I worked in several cities for 
other men, and at most places Sundays. It very soon appeared 
that my labor was thereby more on the basis of slavery than free 
and agreeable. So it came about that my mind was made up 
definitely that shoald [ ever have ashopof my own, it should 
never be opened for business on the Sabbath. 

The time came. I hesitated to some extent. My came to 
my rescue. The result was that my first attempt at ness for 
myself was based on this: Exodus xx, 9: Matthew vi, 24-34; first 
the command to obey, then the promise. I have endeavored to 
obey; and He has most certainly added the many things to me 
and to mine. 

This is the record of a barber of fourteen years’ experience 
Sunday work does not pay simply from a financial point of view 
if nothing more. 


Proressor E. W. WoLr, D.D,, of the Lutheran Seminary 
at Gettysburg, who has written us before in reference to 
efforts of other denominations to establish churches among 
the German and Norwegian Lutherans, writes us again, 
his remarks being called out by the defense of such mis- 
sion work by two Lutheran pastors who have written us 
in opposition to Professor Wolf’s views. Professor Wolf 
says: 

Two classes of ministers are found in our churches. To the 
one class denominations, their specific doctrines and peculiar 
interests are nothing. The dividing lines are invisibie to them: 
and they pass from one to another without hesitation or com- 
punction. 

To another class their denomination is a distinct branch of 
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the Church of Christ, a historic system, whose genesis and 
perpetuity bear the impress of Providence; and they have be- 
come so identified with its teachings, life and work that witn- 
out a change of convictions they could not reconcile it to their 
eonscience to aband8n the communion in which their lot has 
been cast. The transaction of Esau strikes them as a trifle 
compared with the betrayal of their denominational birth- 
right. 

Belonging to the latter, | have no quarrel with the former 

class. It embraces men of great emin-nc:, tor whom I have 
profound reverence. But when a minister avowedly holds to 
this class, and repudiates all denominational c.stinctions and 
claims. and then turns around and affects to speak for his de- 
nomination, to voice its consciouspess and to rebuke those with 
whose denominational principles he has nothing in common, 
then I hold that such a minister lays himself open to “suspi- 
cisn” or to “attack.” If he plays the one role it is inconsistent 
for him to play the other. A man cannot honestly, I think, 
pursue a cause that would extinguish his denomination, and at 
the same time claim to be the special representative of its 
sentiments, its interests and its honor. 
Professor Wolf belongs to the latter class. We believe 
with the former, and we believe that that Lutheran is a 
better and a truer disciple, not of Luther only, but of 
Christ, who mimimizes the differences between his denom- 
ination and other evangelical denominations about him, 
than is the man who regards the peculiarities of his own 
sect as soimportant that he could not be comfortable in 
another religious body. But we do not need to argue the 
matter. 

THE House Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported 
favorably the bill introduced, some weeks ago, by Con- 
gressman Morrow, of California, for increasing the 
restrictions upon Chinese immigration into this country. 
The bill not only prohibits the incoming of any Chinamen 
into the United States, whether they are the subjects of 
the Chinese Empire or otherwise, but forbids the return 
of any Chinese to this country, who are now Jawfully 
here if they shall depart therefrom. It punishes captains 
of vessels who may bring Chinaman to the United States, 
except such as may be duly accredited representatives cf 
the Chinese Eupire, with a fine of $500 and forfeiture of 
the vessel in each case, and imposes a year’s imprisonment 
on each Chinaman so brought. It also provides that 
Chinese who enter the United States by crossing its 
boundary lines may be arrested and returzed to the coun- 
try wherce they came, or made to serve a term of five years 
in the peaitentiary, and afso debars all Chinamen from 
tne right of American citizenship. Such is this bill in its 
general outline; and to state itistocondemnit. If Con- 
gress passes this bill, it will disgrace itself and also the 
people of the United States. It is in some respects incon- 
sistent with our treaty obligations to the Chinese Empire, 
and in its temper and purpose simply barbarous. Some 
men in the Pacific States seem determined to make fools 
and savages of themselves on this subject. We hope that 
Congress will have decency and sense enough to kick this 
bill under the table and let it stay there. 








....The Jast and most trustworthy reports of the Erzram 
massacre may be epitomized as follows: The Armenian 
Cburch and school were sesrched on Thursday, July 19th. 
The Armenians, with a feeling of insecurity and indigaa- 
tov, closed their shops. On Friday (20th) the Turkish 
soldiers, goitg to the bazaais asis their custom on tbat 
day, found ali the shops saut, and were annoyed that they 
could not make their usual purchases. They encountered 
a gathering of Armenians in the Armenian churcbyard 
who were discussing thesituation, Words were exchanged, 
and an altercation ensued. The police came forward, apd 
the bloody fight commenced between them and the Arme 
niaps; one policeman was killed, and perhaps twenty 
Armeniaus. Very many Armenians were wounded. Atter 
the fight a mob of the lowest class of Turks surged through 
the streets, breaking windows, looting houses, and beating 
and wounding any Christian falling in their way. All the 
Christian quarters of the city were visited by the mob. 
The governor immediately dispatched guards to protect 
the houses of the consuls and missionaries. The story of 
the British Consul—Clifford Iloyd-—taking retuge in the 
cellar is entirely absurd. Many Armeni:ins have been im- 
prisoned, 


....We have never seen such abuse of Protestants by 
each other, as is often found in Catholic papers. An ex 
ample appears in so respectable a paper as The Catholic 
Rivicw of this city, which says in its last issue: 

"We have only found fault with the impertinences of 
plusieurs curés du diocese d’Ogdensburg, who are meddling 
in affairs that do not concern them ard for which they are 
little fitted. And we repeat what we have said before, that if 
the French-Canadiaxs are so anxious for representation in the 
American hierarchy, it is a great pity that they have not 
a better record at home. The English-speaking Catholics of the 
Province of Quebec have never had a representative in the 
Quebec hierarchy, and never will. We have carefully read the 
columns of abuse poured upon us by French-Canadian journals; 
and we must admit that their vulgarity is worthv of their au- 
thors. We received the same abuse from the Orangeman ot 
Ontario for defending Frencn-Canadians, who in America are 
much better than their leaders. These leaders are making 
themselves as odious as the German politicians in the West. 
They are all place-hunters, and have as little regard for the 
welfare of their compatriots as they have for Africans.” 


.... It has been again and ayain proved that the state- 
ments which some of our secular papers indulge io with 
so much pleasure, about the rapid decline and extinction 
of tne country churches in New England, are exagygeratec. 
The Rey. E. J. Ranslow, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Swantov, Vc., who with bis father and his 
grandfather before him have been, through the whole 
ceptury, country pastors, in a letter to the Boston Journal 
compares the condition of the Congregatiqnal churches of 
Vermont in 1863 with their condition to-day, In 1863 
there were 111 churches which reported less than 100 mem- 
bers, These churches have now 3,093 more members than 





are now only 96 churches with less than 100 members, and 
these 96 give in benevolence $1,833 more than they did in 
1863 when a dollar was worth scarcely one-half as much as 
itis now. One of these dying churches, he says, gave more 
last year for home and foreign missions than Dr. Tal- 
teage’s Tabernacle with its 4,000 members. 


-... We deeply regret to have to record the sudden death 
of John Boyle O’ Reilly, the Irish poet and editor. At the 
age of twenty-four he was condemned to death for partici- 
pation in a revolutionary movement in Ireland, but the 
sentence was commuted to twenty years of penal servi- 
tude. He escaped on an American waaling vessel from 
Australia, and, arriving in this country penniless, became 
connected with the Boston Pilot, of which he has been for 
many years now ecitor and part owner. He made The 
Pilot in many respects the model Catholic paper of the 
country, intelligent and broad, while loyal to its faith. He 
was a poet of real power, and put heart as well as technique 
into his verse. We are constrained to add th:t, unlike 
many of his race, he always sympathized with the Negro, 
and demanded for him his full rights. His death is a seri- 
ous loss to the couniry. 


...-Circuit Judge Lilly is holding court at Hazard, Perry 
County, in a big tent, the court-house having been burned 
down by incendiaries. This is the first court held in the 
county for two years, as the jude has been threatened 
with death; and he is now protected by several companies 
of Kentucky militia. !n his charge to the Grand Jury he 
said that five hundred men have been murdered in the 
county, and in all its history only one has been convicted, 
and he only for asmali term of years in tue penitentiary. 
He said that ‘if this court amounts to nothing there will 
be no use of trying to hold court in that county again.” 
his isa strange bitof American civilization. What that 
county most needs is Christian missionaries. 


.... The cable dispatch announcing the cruelly repressive 
rules against the Jews promulgated in Russia, appeared in- 
credible, and were denied. But they appear to be true, 
and we leara that already thousands have left Vilna, witb 
the intention of emigrating to Brazil or Algeria, and that 
committees of the Jews of Englaud and the Continent 
have been formed to aid them in their flight from laws 
which actually forbid them to earu a living. They must 
re-iue in certain towns only, and are not allowed to own 
jJand or to hire it for cultivation, or to hold shares in or to 
work mines. The Czar will fiad himself mistaken if he 
supposes that the Nihilists are all Jews. It is such legisla- 
tion which creates Nihilists. 


....Captain Tillman says it is time to unsaddle the old 
war horses. He is not a Confederate veteran, altho his 
younger competitor, Colonel Earle, is. The Farmers’ can- 
didate, who is sweeping the State of Georgia, and fright- 
ening away the old war horses, is plain Farmer North- 
ern—ominous name—who taught school duiing the War, 
and before whom the veteran Colonel Hardman has bad 
to withdraw. General Gordon’s submission to the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance has not been quite hearty; and he may lose 
the senatorship he is after, just as General Hampton seems 
to be losing his grasp of South Carolina. 


.... Still the Catholic papers are criticising the address 
of Archbishop [relaud to the teact.ers at St. Paul. Hardly 
one can be found to approve it. And yet. if they only knew 
it, from their own standpoint it opened the wisest policy 
which the Roman Catholics coald offer on the question of 
public education. Especially is the Poughkeepsie plan, 
which he indorses as one possible plav, repudiated by most 
of the Catholic papers. They are very short-sighted, and 
some of them confess themselves actually opposed to our 
tree public school system itself. 


...-Mr. Henry Watterson, in the Louisville Courier- 
Juurnal, says: 

“T affirm that there is not the least disposition anywhere 
among the whites at the South to interfere with the suffrage of 
any b!ack man who knows what a vote is, and what it means, and 
is capable of casting it for himself.” 

Mr. Watterson, will you please to tell us who shall decide 
whether a ‘‘ black man” has these qualifications for vot- 
ing’ Herecomes the rub. 


....The Churchman says that *‘ of the members of the 
corrupt political rmg which rules this city, who profess 
apy reiigion at all, nine-tenths are Roman Catholics.” 
And when this is thrown in the face cf our Catholic news- 
papers they reply that New York is uncommonly well and 
honestly governed! What we mcst complain of is the 
amount of public money that is given in large sums to 
Catholic and in smaller sums to Protestant local charities. 


....-The Albany Law Journal refers to a case decided by 
the Sapreme Court of Pennsylvania, in which a wife 
wauted to be divorced from her husband on the ground 
tnat be would not pay forhis board, The court remarked: 

“The time has not come when the refusal of a husband to be- 
come a boarder in his own house will entitle his wife to divorce, 
or justify her abandonment of him. 


We should think not. 


.... Che so-calied ‘Force bill” is entitled ‘‘ Au Act to 
amend and supplement the Election Jaws of the United 
States, and to provide for the more efficient enforcement 
of such laws.” The sole object of the bill is to make ade- 
quate provision for the protection of every citizen, black or 
white, in the exercise of his right of suffraye. The fact 
that Democrats oppose this bill proves that theydo not 
practically believe in this doctrine. 


....Senator Hoar has reported, from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a substitute from the House Federal 
Election Bill, which, wiltbout essentially changing the lat- 
ter, abridges it, and dispenses With tome unnecessary pro- 
visio.s, ‘lhe danger at this late stage of the session of 
Copgiess ia that neither of these bills will ba adopted by 
both Houses, and that in tois way a much needed law wil) 











.-..There is serious danger that Republican Senators 
will practically so fool away their time that, at this late 
stage of the session of Congress, they will really bave no 
time to psssthe Tariff bill or the Federal’ Election Bill. 
We take the liberty of saying to them that this will bea 
very grave mistake on their part, alike for the Republican 
Party and the country. 


....As A, P. Foster, D.D., says in The Adwance, the fact 
that one of the public schools of Cambridge, Mass., has for 
its principal a lady of apparently pure African blood, with 
white teachers and scholars under her, is more notable even 
than the election of a colored young man to be class orator, 
She is sucha thorough lady and such a skillful teacher that 
she conquers prejudice. 


---elt is ob-erved by Mr. Bartlett Sinclair, of Texas, that 
in those parts of the South marked Fy the inflow of capi- 
tal aud immigration, elections aie fiir and counts are 
honestly made. Headdsthat ‘“yrowth and development 
briog about liberality of political thought and action.’ 
Let us then by all means have this “‘ growth’’; the more of it 
the better. 


... We recommend the Southern Democratic Bourbons, 
who are preaching the doctrine that thisis the white man’s 
Government, and that white men have the sole aad inde- 
feasible right to rule it, to remember that the Constitution 
of the United States is “ the supreme law of the land,’ and 
that no such doctrine is found in that instrument. 


.-.-.When in the heading of Bishop Perry’s interesting 
article in our columns this week, we entitled him ‘* Bishop 
of lowa and Historiograpber of the American Church,” we 
of course mean the American Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of which he is bishop. We would have put it so if the more 
correct designation had not overrun the line. 


..-. The article by Elizabeth Stuart Phelosia The Furum 
on social indelicacy attracts a great deal of favorable and 
unfavorable notice. Itis a word, we believe, that comes 
not a moment too soon. She huis exposed real indecencies 
of literature and of conduct against which pure men and 
women should giard their households. 


.... Last Sunday Dr. Burtsell’s parishioners gave him a 
grand good-by, not in his late church, but in a public hall; 
aad while the gond and wise priest said nota word disre- 
specitful to his superiors, it is impos-ible that such an oc- 
casion should not make many who submit feel very sore 
toward ecelesiastical tyranny. 

...-Governor Waterman, of California, sent to the De- 
partment of the Interior an earnest protest against the 
destruction of the Big Trees in Tulare County of that 
State. Congress ought to take prompt action for the pres- 
ervation of these trees against human rapacity. 


....-Mr. Chauncey Depew, being interviewed in London, 
last week, said: 

“The only leisure class | know anything about in the United 
States are gamblers and bar-room loafers, who soak brandies 
and sodas all day, and play poker all night.” 


....»Poor’s Railroad Manual shows that, in 1889, the rail- 
roads of the United States transported 68,000,000,000 tons 
one wile at an average charge of less than one cent per ton 
per mile. This is certainly cheap transportation, and 
ought to be satisfactory even to Grangers. 








THERE are not a few men, in regard to whom the only 
thing that can be truly said of them, after they have left 
the world, is that they were of no value to the world while 
in it, and have, on the whole, done the world a favor by 
leaving it. Such lives present a sad spectacle. 


.... The Bible Christ goes beyond fiction, and rises into 
a region of supreme grandeur that strongly impresses 
thought with its objective reality. The supposition that it 
is a fiction would invest the inventor with a character as 
astonishing as Christ himself, The reality of Christ as an 
historic fact explains the record and makes it possible. 

....Dr. Woolsey say-: 

“All that the Scripture tells us is for our use, and nothing is 
for our curiosity. It awakens our minds to higher spiritual 
knowledge, but refuses to answer a thousand questions that we 
ask. It gives giimpses, but holds up no broad ligat reaching 
from the beginning to the end.” 

We must hence content ourselves with imperfect knowl- 
edge io the present life. The fact we cannot change, and 
it is sheer folly to contend with it, 


.-»"* [magine,”’ says Benson, ‘‘'a pious father under sen- 
tence cf death for his piety and benevolence to mankind, 
writing to a dutiful and affectionate son that he might see 
aud embrace him again before he left the world, particu- 
larly that he might leave with him his dying commands, 
an i charge bim to live and suffer as he had done; and you 
w.il have the frame of the Apostle’s mind during the writ- 
ing cf his Second Epistle to ‘imothy.”’ 


..-. The great interests of one’s existence may be really 
more safe when in prison than when in a palace, when 
lying on a pallet of straw than when sleeping in luxury on 
a bed of down, anu when compelled to say, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,’’ than whea surrounded with the 
wealth of Croesus. Outward conditions are not always 
the evils or the blessings that they often seem to be. Paul 
in prison was really a richer man than Ceasar on bis throne. 


....Guizot, alluding to the doctrine of the divine incar- 
natioa as taugnt in the Bible, says: 

“ And does not this sublime fact exalt mau's dignity at the 
same time that it illustrates the value tbat all men have in the 
eyes of God?” 

Nothing as a fact can be more wonderful than the inv arna- 
tion of Divinity in humanity, and nothivg more gracious 
than the purpose sought to be gaived thereby. God in 


Christ assumed oyr nature, that through Carist be wight 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE FREE CHURCHES OF SWEDEN. 


BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 








THE growth of the Free Churches in Sweden during the 
past eleven years has been phenomenal. Beginning with 
about seventy-five churches which became associated 
together in Home and Foreign Missionary work in 1878, 
there are now about six hundred such churches, which are 
acknowledged by their leading spirits, President Ekman 
and Lector Waldenstroem to be Congregational in their 
polity. These churches have a membership of not less 
than one hundred thousand. They are evidently near the 
hearts of the people as appears from the fact, that while 
they have received no financial aid from England and 
America, they are well attended, are self-supporting, and 
own in some cases buildings larger than those held by the 
State Church in the same place. 

The spirit of these brethren is delightful. They are liv- 
ing according to New Testament principles. They love 
each other with a fervor which reminds one of apostolic 
times. They are not forgetful to entertain strangers. In 
the sunshine of their hospitality a Christian brother from 
a foreign country might well forget that he is a stranger 
in a strapge land; and if he cannot speak their languege 
he knows from the light in their eyes and from the warm 
pressure of their handsthat he is thrice welcome in the 
Lord, 

The movement in the direction of the formation of these 
churches evidently is a work of God’s Spirit. Like all 
other reformers they have been much spoken against. 
Unsound doctrines and unworthy motives have been im- 
puted to them. Those who were desirous that the State 
Church in Sweden should have a monopoly of religion have 
been busy speaking and writing against these bretbren; 
but the work has gone on, with marks of divine favor. 

The difference between them and other Christians is cer- 
tainly not a doctrinal one, except that they have not form- 
ulated any creed. They insist on three fundamental 
principles : ‘ 

1. The independence of the local church. 

2. Regeueration as a condition of church-membership. 

3. Perfect doctrinal freedom within the limits of evangel- 
ical belief. 

They welcome to their membership all who profess a 
belief in Christ, and a desire to do his work, and whose 
lives, on strict »nquiry, are conformable to the principles 
of the Gospel. Those who apply may be Baptists, Method- 
ists, or Lutherans; they may prefer much water or little 
water, may believe iu infant baptism, or may reject it; 
may believe that death ends probation here, as a very few 
do, or may hope, like some of our American bretbren, that 
the Gospel will be offered to those who have not heard it 
in a future life, before the final judgment’; they may be 
post-millenarian or pre-millenarian as all of them are: 
nevertheless they mcet with mutual affection in the same 
church organization around the table of the same Lord. 
They do not magnify their differences. They are evange- 
listic in Spirit. They seek to save the lost, not with 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should we made 
of none effect. Their preaching is almost altogether 
exegetical, in the style of homilies. They inquire ** what 
is written ?”? When that is ascertained that is the end of 
controversy. They are churches in the youth, the fresh- 
ness, and the fervor of a new Christian experience. They 
have been newly married to Christ, and are like a bride 
who is swallowed up in the joy of her newrelation. Relig- 
ion is the center of their life. For it they gladly renounce 
worldly pleasures, because they have found a sweeter 
pleasure in Christ’s service. They are largely from the 
humbler walks of life, from the stalwart yeomanry of 
Sweden. 

It has been said that they are without organization, but 
this is evidently a mistake. Theiralliance, called Verbun- 
det, which meets once a year in the last week in June, cor- 
responds to a combination of our Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, and also owns and controls their theolo- 
gical school, which has been at Christinehamn, but which 
is to be hereafter at Stockholm. 

Their entire home field is divided into seven districts, 
While each of the loca) churches is independent there is in 
connection with each of these districts a Superintendent, 
appointed by Verbundet, who has it for his duty to foster 
the interests of the churches in his district, by preaching, 
visitation, etc. Besides they have nine evangelists, or 
traveling preachers, and also missionaries in Lapland. 

They have also four foreign missions; one on the Congo 
in Central Africa; one in North Africa in Algiers; one in 
Russia, including stations in Petersburg and Cronstadt; 
in Siberia, in Caucasus; in Persia, and in China. 

The whole amount expended for Home and Foreign 
Missions was 121,773 crowns 13 oere, or about $35,000; of 
this amount they contributed 5,960 crowns, 60 cere for mis- 
sion work among the Jews. 

The business interests of Verbundet during the year are 
under the care of a committee. The annual sessions are 
conducted with dignity and propriety. The President, the 
Rev. E. J. Ekman, whose portrait may be seen in Super- 
intendent Montgomery’s pamphlet (‘‘A Wind from the 
Holy Spirit in Sweden and Norway,” New York, 1884), is 
not inferior as a presiding officer to any of the presidents 
of our missionary societies. 

While all the questions pertaining to the interests at 
home and abroad are discussed at the meeting of Verbun- 
det, the business is prepared by the Standing Committee, 
who make various recommendations for the consideration 
of their brethren. 

As Mr. Montgomery has related, in his admirable 
pamphlet just quoted, the ground for a Free Church move- 
ment was unwittingly prepared by C. O. Rosenius, a lay- 
man ip the State Church, who was a preacher and writer 
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of great power, and who insisted on a more spiritual life 
in the State Church. Of a Free Church movement he did 
not dream. While multitudes were attracted to his min- 
istry he was much misrepresented. 

In process of time the seed sown sprang up. The spirit- 
ually minded people felt that it was wrong for them to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper from the hands of unconverted 
clergymen, and in company with worldly and ungodly 
people. What were known as Lord’s Supper Societies 
began to be formed. They celebrated the rite with closed 
doors, and sought to secure pious Lutheran priests to ad- 
minister the sacraments. Such a course was contrary to 
the law of the land. 

A committee was therefore appointed to draw up a peti- 
tion, to secure signatures, and when all was ready to wait 
on the King. The petition simply sought from the King that 
the laws might be so changed that these Lord’s Supper 
Societies might celebrate the Supper outside of the 
churches, with closed doors, without being held guilty of 
breaking the law. This petition of which I have seen a 
copy was signed by 22,334 persons, among whom were 42 
clergymen. The petition was taken to the King on the 
5th of October, 1876, by a committee of nine. The first three 
vames were those of P. Waldenstroem, professor in a gym- 
nasium, FE. J. Ekman, pastor in the State Church, and C. J. 
Nyvall, a lay preacher. 

The King received them graciously and promised to 
consult the bishops of the State Church. Near the close 
of the interview, Lector Waldenstroem said: “ Your 
Majesty, this is the first time I have ever had an interview 
with you, and I may never have another; may I be per 
mitted to say something further?’ The King replied, 
“Certainly.’’ Lector Waldenstroem continued: ‘‘ Many of 
your people are concerned for your soul’s welfare and are 
praying for your conversion.”’ Theeyes of the King over- 
flowed with tears as he listened to this touching statement, 
which be received with the utmost kindness. This account, 
which I received from Dr. Waldenstroem’s lips, was exceed- 
ingly interesting to me, as I have heard him speak to men, 
women and children, among the peasantsabout their souls; 
but I was not aware until he told me that he had spoken 
to the King. 

This petition was fruitless. The bishops returned scorn- 
ful and superficial replies. Thus this church within a 
Church, contrary to its own desire, was being brought to 
the birth. 

I have alluded to the fact that the Lord’s Supper Societies 
sought to get pious Lutheran priests to officiate for them. 
To accede to such a request was to go counter to statute 
law. Altho Lector Waldenstroem was not a pastor he was 
ordained and had the right to administer the sacraments 
in the State Church, but was not required todoso. As he 
continued to officiate for these Lord’s Supper Societies, he 
was warned, reprimanded and, finally, prosecuted. The 
case, which was appealed to the highest court, went 
against him. The Church within a Church, contrary to 
Dr. Waldenstroem’s desire, who sought a reformation in 
the State Church, was thus again brought near to birth. 

Pastor Ekman was also prosecuted for refusing, con- 
trary to law as a minister of the State Church, to perform 
the act of confirmation, also for holding a view which was 
proved from Luther’s writings not to bein harmony 
with Lutheran teaching, namely, that Christ did not die 
to redeem the world, but, only to redeem those who should 
believe in him. 

Thus not to enter into chronological details, the Free 
Churches in posse, became Free Churches in esse, not 
because of the plans of ambitious men, but because the 
people were led of the Spirit of God. 

Now there comes what to us Americans must seem the 
strangest part of the whole history. The members of 
these Free Churches are in the eye of the law at the same 
time members of the State Church with the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of Lutheran pastors, a right which 
they exercise, sometimes greatly to their advantage, in 
securing pastors in the State Church who are godly men, 
and who are not unfriendly to the Free Churches. 

The question may arise why they should continue to be 
members of the State Church. The reasonsare as follows: 

1. Every citizen is by birth, baptism, and confirmation a 
member of the StateChurch unless he seeks to leave that 
Church. [f this is the case he must apply to the priest of 
the Church of which he is a member, and must at the 
same time state with what Church he proposes to unite. 
Again after two months he must appear again and indi- 
cate that he perseveres in his desire. 

2. The Church of which he is to become a member must 
be able to show in a legal way that it holds doctrines which 
are distinctly different from those of the State Church; 
but as the Free Churches have no creed, and do not wish to 
formulate any, they cannot be recognized by the State 
Church, as organizations of which those belonging to the 
State Church could become members. Hence while the 
Methodists hold an independent position, members of the 
Baptist and Free Churches are members of the State 
Church. 

8. The pastors of the State Church are in the employ of 
the Goyernment to this extent, that each must keep the 
statistics of his parish; thus he becomes to a certain extent 
a government official. The members of the Free Churches 
are not willing that their ministers should have any such 
connection with the Government. 

I may add in closing what will be pleasant to our Congre- 
gational brethren in America. While, as I bave intimated 
in a previous letter, I had had no thought of being present 
at the meeting of Verbundet, asI had intended to visit 
Sweden in July, merely for recreation, I was induced by 
Dr. Waldenstroem to change my plans and make a trip 
with him, as I have done the past three weeks. Ina purely 
unofficial way I spoke before the Verbundet, assuring 
them of the good will of the Congregational brethren. 
President Ekman replied by saying: ‘‘ The Congregational 
Churches in Sweden send their greetings to the Congrega- 
tional Churches in America,” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. EDWARD BEECHER, in his eighty-ninth year, 
preached in Brooklyn, Sunday, August 3d, morning and 
evening. 


-+».The British House of Commons has rejected the pro- 
posal for a religious census next year when an enumera- 
tion of the population of United Kingdom is to be taken. 


-..eThe Governor of Elsass-Lothringen has directed 
Bishop Stumpf, of Strassburg, to inform the Catholic 
clergy of Elsass that the use of the French language in 
divine service is strictly forbidden. 


.--.The receipts of the American Board for July were 
$57,174, against $55,875 for the same month last year. The 
receipts for eleven months amount to $547,801 against $442,- 
382 for the same period last year—indicating a gain of 
$105,419. 


...-The International Old Catholic Congress is to be 
held September 12th-14th, at Cologne. The German, Swiss 
and Austrian Old Catholics have a population, it is esti- 
mated, of about 120,000; besides these there are also 7,000 in 
Holland. 


....The annual assembly of the United Methodist Free 
Churches of Great Britain was held this year at Leeds. 
Accordizg to the statistics reported, this body has 377 
itinerant preachers, 3,341 local preachers and 77,845 mem- 
bers, besides 7,616 on trial. 


.... The annual session of the Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of England was held last month in 
Bristol. Dr. Moulton, President of the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, was elected president by a large majority, his chief 
competitor being Dr. Stevenson. 


-...Our attention has been called to the fact that, by an 
error in subtraction, we did not credit the two Episcopal 
Churches, in our statistical tables of July 31st, with the 
full amount of increase to which they are entitled. The 
net increase for the past year of the two bodies was 20,534, 
instead of 9,466. 


.... We have received a copy of the usual summary of 
statistics of the Presbyterian Church (Northern), prepared 
by Dr. William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
icon kcikc cecaveesccedons 28 29 30 
Presbyteries................- 202 211 213 
Candidates...........+. ae 997 1,124 1,285 
pO re re 314 398 “3 
PERIIGED. «0 00scecccccscocces 5,789 5,936 6,158 
DASRRIIR, 0 coc cescesccees oe 182 269 237 
Ordinations............... : 210 226 21L 
Installations.. ....... 486 437 480 
Pastoral dissolutions....... 310 661 356 
Ministers received.......... 89 105 & 
Ministers dismissed......... 30 33 40 
Ministers deceased......... 123 98 125 
PG ncidatkcsiane.cttnace 22,434 23.259 23,809 
IG ceuacceceicecceqenes 7,210 7,450 7,718 
ORUPORES. 2200225 cocccceees. 6,543 6,727 6,894 
“ organized........ 206 236 222 
© dissolved......... 88 67 65 
= received.......... it 26 6 
sei dismissed... .. 6 2 5 
Added: examination........ 51,062 55,255 49,502 
e certificate............ 84,522 36,255 35,370 
Communicants............. 722,071 753,749 775, 23 
Baptisms: adults....... ... 18,799 19,547 17,471 
” infants ......... 23,869 24,566 25,187 
Sunday-school members... 795,442 845,188 867,463 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Home Missions.............. $844,696 $885,518 $889,856 
rn  ~ senevasosccien 743.495 709,735 722,305 
a can ccnncddcbensees 152,322 155,843 470,556 
Sunday-school work........ 78,082 101,473 108,645 
Church erection..........-. 22¢ 364 272.541 813,119 
Belted PURE... ccesccccccees 525,555 272,024 126,762 
PN ck civcscnsecsece 106,647 113,082 138,288 
Aid for Colleges............ 215,009 169,853 248,107 
io cient) wens 87,026 46,639 55,855 
General Assembly, etc..... 68,125 69,638 72,352 
Congregations.... .. ...... 8,803,562 9,020,202 10,009,599 
Miscellaneous..............- 1,015,799 1,086,241 1,213,287 
istantnatincn acca $12,818,682 $12,902,829 $14,368,131 


....A number of ministers and members of the Christian 
a )tbe Christian Union Churches, assembled in the Chris- 
tian church, at Springfield, O., August 6th, to discuss the 
basis of union agreed upun, in substance, by the General 
Couucil of the Christian Union and the General Conven 
tion of the Christian Church, and arrange, if possible, to 
make the plaas for Church work more practical. After a 
full and free discussion, it was unanimously voted by all 
who were present, that, 

“ WHEREAS, the two bodies of Christians had agreed upon the 
following basis: 

“1. *The Holy Bible our only rule of faith and practice. 

“2. *Chriat the only Head of the Church. 

“3. ‘Christian character the only test of fellowship. 

“4, * Individual interpretation of Scripture the right and duty 
of all. 

“5. *The union of all the followers of Christ without contro- 
versy- 

“6. ‘ Each local church governs itself.’ 

“ Therefore, be it resol ved: 

“1. That we recognize that we have united upon the above. 
named basis. ‘ 

* 2. That we will submit this basis, with these resolutions, to 
our councils, conferences and local churches, for their approval, 

“3. That we unite in all Church work. 

“4, That all the churches hold their church property, as at 
present. 

“5. That this union in no way affects the independence of the 
local churches. 

“6. That in the formation of conferences, ministers be recog- 
nized upon their credentials from either body. 

“7, Where conferences and councils occupy the same torr 
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tory; we recommend that they unite under one name of their 
own selection. 

“8, Intheeyent of this union being effected, and this statement 
adopted, we recommend that the Christian Union Churches be 
represented in the Quadyennial Convention of the American 
Christian Convention of the United States and Canada, which 
will convene at Marion, Indiana, October 7th, 1890.” 


Missions. 
THE FINNISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY PROVOST J. BAHL, 
In “THE ALLGEMEINE MISSIONS ZEITSCHRIFT.” 








FINLAND was the last of the Scandinavian countries to 
enter into the missionary movement. The Lapps, who 
who were formerly more numerous than now, and ex- 
tended considerably farther to the south, were converted 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of the State 
Churcb, and their spiritual welfare has been cared for till 
the present time by the ecclesiastical administration. The 
first missionary of Finnish birth was sent by the Moravians 
from Copenhagen, where he had become connected with 
them, to Surinam, in 1756. Zeal in behalf of missions was 
aroused in Finland about fifty years ago, after a revival 
had occurred in Osterbotn and Savola, and was stimulated 
by the foundation of the Swedish Missionary Society, in 
1835. A number of ministers in Osterbotn became inter- 
ested in the subject, and one of them, Kaplan Jones Lagus, 
founded a mission school. His activity in behalf of the 
cause was interrupted by the jealousy of his superiors, who 
arraigned him, with two other mivisters, for soliciting 
contributions. Collections were therefore taken only for 
the Swedish Missionary Society. In 1856, when Dr. Graul 
visited Finland and delivered a missionary address at 
Helsingfors, there still prevailed so little intelligence on 
the subject that collections to be sent out of the country 
were forbidden in many places. But on the occasion of the 
seven hundredth anniversary of the conversion of Finland 
to Christianity, the Czar, at the solicitation of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter of Aho, supported by two other chapters, 
granted permission for the celebration of a festival and the 
taking of collections for missions. A bill for the forma- 
tion of a Finnish Missionary Society, recommended by the 
Cathedral chapter and passed by the Senate, was approved 
by the Czar in 1858. The society is Lutheran. It began by 
preparing students for entrance into foreign missionary in- 
stitutions, but undertook in 1863 to provide a full training 
school. Its work was extendedin the same year to non- 
Christians, including Jews, and in 1865, to domestic mis- 
sions, but has not been important in either of these direc- 
tions. It made a good start, with efficient agents in all the 
districts, and its receipts were returned in its report for the 
second year at 10,938 rubles. No missionary work was 
undertaken; and no FinJander offering himself during two 
years for the service, parts of the funds collected were sent 
to the Leipzig and Hermansburg Missionary Societies. An 
arrangement was afterward made with Pastor Géssner, 
who was then prepared to send out his pupils but had no 
money by which he was supplied with a sufficient sum to 
dispatch Missionary Onasch to Chita Nagpore. It was 
agreed that while the society would not concern itself 
with the appointment of the men or the direction 
of their work, it would support two missionaries 
at the proposed station for three years. Under this ar- 
rangement the Santal Mission was begun by Onasch and 
Batsch at Suomi. Altbo the arrangement was renewed in 
1867 for an indefinite time, it did not last, and the Indian 
work was not mentioned in the reports for 1866-67. Onasch 
had been removed and Batsch had begun an independent 
work; andtheattention of the Finnish Society, after it had 
spent, 34,228 Finnish marks upon the Indian mission, was 
turned to another field. In the same year in which ar- 
rangements were made with the Géssner Mission, several 
young men offered themselves for the missionary service, 
two of whom were accepted and sent to Hermannsburg, 
and one eventually went to South Africa. In 1862, a mis- 
sionary school was begun at Helsingfors. Interest was 
awakened in Ovamboland by the visit to Finland and the 
addresses of a missionary of the Rhénish Missionary Society. 
Five candidates were ready in 1868 to be sent out, to a field 
that was already prepared for them and expecting them, a 
Rhenish missionary having traveled among the Ovambos 
beyond the station of his own society and promised that 
teachers should be sent tothem. It was understood that 
the two societies should labor among different tribes 
and maintain fraternal relations. The mission was 
begun with six missionaries and three laymen. The 
stations at Elim and Rehobeth had to be given up in 
1872, under stress of circumstances. Other stations were 
founded in place of them, of which the fourth was begun 
in 1874. The history of the mission has been marked by 
vicissitudes. Difficulties were interposed by the govern- 
ment against the ordination of missionaries. From 47,895 
marks (Finnish) in 1861, the receipts of the society fell to 
20,041 marks (Finnish) in 1868; then they rose in 1871 to 
45,630 marks, but the expense of the work had increased to 
such an extent that the mission school had to be closed. 
Troubles arose with the Portuguese slave-traders, and 
difficulties with the natives led to the giving up of some 
of the stations. The prospect began to look more encourag- 
ing after 1875; but progress was extremely slow till about 
1881, when several young men were baptized. Then the 
Jesuits, who had begun a rival mission, withdrew to the 
north. Another effort of the Jesuits was broken up by 
the natives. By the middle of 1888, 189 baptized converts 
had heen collected at three stations. A stronger home 
i nterest in the missions was developed. The contributions, 
which were about 50,000 marks in 1872, rose in 1882 to 
79,000 marks, and in 1884 to 91,095 marks, the highest 
amount yet reached. In 1886-87 they were 74,425 marks 
(Finnish). Including personsin the service of the “ Friends 
of missions to the Lapps” and of the Swedish ‘* Mission- 
bund,” there are now in theservice seven Finnish missiona- 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 24th. 
PREVAILING PRAYER.—LUKE xviti, 1-14. 


Notss.—"* And not to faint.”—This is the weariness 
which overtakes one before having attained the goal. 
“In a city @ judge.’’—According to the law of Israel every 
city must have a judge in its gates to administer impartial 
judgments. He combined the judicial and the executive. 
He decided the question of law, and then saw that his de- 
cision was enforced. “ Avenge me.’’—Does not carry 
theidea of punishment for the mere sake of vengeance, but 
only justice. This woman wished solely to be delivered of 
her oppression by a righteous judgment. “ The Phar- 
isee.’—With the Sadducees they were the highest and 
most aristocratic class among the Jews. Their pretense to 
a peculiar and saving piety was enormous and generally 
allowed. While rigorously attendant upon ceremonial 
observances they (as is frequently shown in the New Tes- 
tament) passed the spirit by in their adoration of the let- 
ter. They were a picturesque and imposing class of people. 
Their robes were resplendent with embroidered blue fringe, 
and their brows adorned with broad phylacteries. “The 
publican’”’—the tax-gatherer of the nation—was held by 
others in as little esteem as this one held himself. 
Instruction.—The lesson taught to-day is one that 
Christians can never afford to be argued out of or forget, 
namely, that perseverence in prayer is a unique and irresist- 
ible force whose volume has hitherto never been ade- 
quately estimated or understood. Prayer is a dynamic 
power; persistent prayer, as Coleridge so well put it, “is 
the highest energy of which the human soul is capable.” 
But prayer to be a real factor in life must also be power- 
fully concentrated. The problem in mechanics for which 
the successful flying-machine waits, is an engine of tre- 
mendous power in the most compact shape. Prayer does 
not need to spread out over a whole life or over a whole 
nation or territory. In proportion as the soul clearly 
apprehends the important needs of others and of itself 
and embodies these needs in a compact and energetic form 
and then prays about it more than once or twice, is prayer 
what it ought to be. 
But successful prayer has still another condition to 
regard. This is the object of the prayer. The widow 
begged for justice rather than for vengeance. Ground 
down by some unlawful act she still prayed the judge for 
redress in a lawful manner. But this is not a prayer to 
God, but rather typical of what one may ask and expect. 
To a prayer for ice to form on the lake in midsummer, no 
matter with what perseverance, intensity and faith the 
prayer is uttered, of course no sensible person expects an 
answer to come. The what to pray for is as important as 
the how to pray. 
What is then the righteous object of prayer? Surely, is 
it not the will of God? How am I to know his will? Ah! 
that is where the faith comes in. No one can know 
it. But if he can add to his ignorance faith, and to 
his faith spiritual wisdom, all that he has, and to 
his wisdom common sense, and then pray with all his 
might. God will surely answer such a consecrated pray- 
er. If he does not, you have prayed for the wrong thing. 
Try again. It was your fault, not the Almighty’s. Ac- 
knowledge it gracefully and pray again. 
Who are God’s elect ? Any one on the face of the earth 
who elects God. 
Self-congratulation in prayer is not so uncommon as one 
might suppose. To felicitate one’s self before God is about 
as unmanly a thing as one can do. 
It is not unnatural for great minds to feel a certain mod- 
esty and awe stealing over them when in the presence of 
men greater than they. It is neither a feeling to be 
ashamed of nor one that should lack cultivation. Modesty 
in itself is often a sign of greatness. If there everis a 
moment when modesty is becoming and graceful, we might 
go so far as to say necessary, it is when one is communing 
with God, or asking hima favor. One cannot, even inthis 
century of marvelous achievement, compel the Lord. 
Such a process remains yet to be invented. It is also bad 
taste to make gratuitous suggestions toGod. He knows 
what he is about. The best one can do is to state one’s 
wants reverently, modestly, concisely and repeatedly, and 
then get up and bring them about one’sself as valiantly as 
hearts and bands can work. 























Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRAINSTAD, C. W., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
COLEMAN, J. M., Macon, Mo., resigns. 
FESTERSON, J.S., Red Wing, Minn., resigns. 
GORMAN, §., Albert Lea, Minn., resigns. 


GRIFFITH, | aeeeeee Braddock, Penn., accepts call to Vincen- 
town, N.J 


MUELLER, w. H., Big Stone City, accepts call to Madison,S.D. 
SHERMAN, T. H., Parker’s Prairie, Minn., resigns. 
STARRING, G. H., Nora Springs, Ia.. resigns. 
TYSON, E.E., New Rockford, N.D., accepts call to Duluth,Minn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARKER, TsHomas (Primitive Methodist), accepts call to 
Arena, Wis. 
BATH, THOMAS W., 





Fremont, II1., resigns. 
CROWELL, D. P., Union Theo. “em., accepts call to Second 

ch., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
CULVER, F J., Portland, Ore., accepts call to Woodiand, Cal. 


DAVIES, Joun B., Fredericksburg, O., called to Jamaica and 
West Townshend, Vt. 


DICKINSON, SELDEN C. 
Rico, Col. 


FERGUSON, FRANK L., Milford, Conn., resigns. 
HARDY, DANIEL W., Bethel, Me., resigns. 


HARWOOD, J. H. (Free Baptist), Skowhegan, Me., accepts call 
to Ortonville, Minn. 


HINKLEY, Mrs. Assy R., Forest City, Ia., resigns. 
HOLT, Marquis L., Park Place ch., Omaha, Neb., resigns, 


, Oberlin Theo. Sem., accepts call to 





ries, of whom four are ordained, and one isa woman, 


7, GERALD 8., Princeton, Minn., accepts call to Sharon, 
‘onn. 


4 Jutivs (Primitive Methodist), accepts call to Kel- 

Ogg, ia 

MARTIN, Josn L., West Dora, Minn. resigns. 

McoCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, Presbyterian. 

called te Plymouth ch., Worcester, Mass. 

MesowS, Apwane H., Cornish, Me., accepts call to North- 
wood, N. H. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


PERKINS, Grorae G., Spencer City, Ia., resigns. 


PHILLIPS, W. L. (Methodist), Wilkesbarre, Penn., called to 
New Haven, Conn. 


PRESSEY, EpwIn 8., inst. August 3d, Springfield, Vt. 


PULSFORD, W. H., Dunfries, Scotland, called to Emanuel ch., 
Montreal. 


nee ~ pees . JAMES, Tapleyville, Mass., accepts call to Lyman, 
e. 


ROGERS, Atonzo, Corvallis, Ore., resigns. 
SrTaV ANE, JULIAN M., Cleveland, O., called to Galesburg, 


TUNNELL, Rosert M., Manhattan, Kan., resigns. 
WANNAMAKER, Henry 8., Geneva, Neb., resigns. 
WOOD, Josrau A., Baraboo, Wis., resigns. 
WOODRUFF, AtFReEp E., Benton Harbor, Mich., resigns. 
WHITE, ORLANDO H., Winooski, Vt., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAKE, H. P., Greene, called to Valatie, N. Y. 

BASCOM. F., died August 9th, Princeton, Ill., aged 88. 
BEASTON, W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to St. Georges, Del. 
BOYLE, W111. Hoxie, accepts call to Burlington, Kan. 
pay, Titus E., Valatie, N. Y., accepts call to Bound Brook 


DENNISON, Herpert G., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts call to 


Tonogany, O. 


GLASGOW, W11t114AM M., Kansas City, Mo., called to Fred- 


erick, Ma. 


HANNAH, Dwigear C., Pifiatelppie, Penn., accepts Pres. of 


Collegiate College, Carthage, 


JONES, Dewey L., Edwardsburg, accepts call to Erie and La 


lle, Mich. 
LANDIS, E. M 


> Holt, accepts call to Linden, Mund d Ar- 
gentine, Mich. . - ; wing: 


LAVERTY, L. F. Apple Creek, called to New Lisbon, O. 


LEE, £. TRUMBELL, Pueblo, Col., has not resigned. 
LOTT, A. F., called to Linkville, Ore. 
MoGEE, J. C., Cincinnati, called to Frederickton, O 
MARKHAM, J. A., Sioux City, Ia., called to Ross, O. 
SMILEY, Franctis E., Philadelphia, called to Scranton, Penn. 
SMITH, U. D., Mt. Sterling, accepts call to Normal, III. 
WILLIS, Jonn, Aurora, accepts call to West Milton, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

LDWIN, E. P., Univ., . on 
BA hee E be Univ., Albert Lee, Minn., accepts call to 
BALJAU, Apin, Univ., died August 5th, Milford, Mass., aged 


BEEM, A. K., Univ., Plain City, O., resigns. 
BLE ANOGLSY, J. A., Cumb. Pres., accepts call to St. Louis, 
oO. 


BREED. WALTER, Prot. Epis., accepts call to Concord, Mass. 


DADMUN, Joan gn w-. Meth. Epis., died August 6th, Deer Island 
Mass., ayed 69 


DE ae. G., Reformed, South Blendon, called to Vreisland, 


GORHAM sa Sonam, Af. Meth., Boston, Mass., goes as missionary 
0 


JONES, teense W. Reformed, Bushnell, [1l., call 
and Shandaken, N. Y. ontes todheten 


KOEHUE, J. B., Cumb. Pres., Pittsburg, Penn,, resigns. 
LINDHOLM, 8. A., Luth., Lake Park, called to St. Paul, Minn 
LITTLE. J. H., Univ., Bowdoinham, Me., resigns. 
LOWE, JounC.. Reformed, Rotterdam, N. Y., died 

St. Thomas, West Indies, aged 60. ae Sage es, 
McCREADY, R. H., Ref, Pres., New York, accepts call to Mont- 
gomery, N . * 
PETERS, G., Luth, York, Neb., called to Lisbon, Mich. 
SANFORD, F. R., Prot. Epis., San Buenaventura, Cal., 

call to Sheboygan. Wis. am Onl. aneente 
SHERMAN, Henry M,, Prot. Epis.,Torrington, called to Bridge- 

port, Conn. 
SWEET, C. F., Prot. Epis., Chattan he ™ 

aly ON sc Pp ooga, Tenn., accepts call to 


VANDUSEN, Epwin M., Prot. Epis., d i 
ae My, po pis., died August 9th, Balti 








Personalities. 


M. MAYNARD, the Editor of Le Figaro, vigorously pro- 
tests against the way in which Joan of Arc is just now 
being exploited. ‘‘ There are,’’ he observes, ‘‘ few figures 
in history so glorious and touching as that of the Maid of 
Orleaus. Hence,I think, it is high time to say that an 
abuse is being made of her, that she is being transformed 
into an instrament of publicity, and made the victim of 
the same luxury of advertisement as that bestowed on the 
last quack medicine. All this is deplorable. Two bishops 
are getting up costly and unnecessary monuments of her ; 
statues of her are being raised everywhere ; pilgrimages 
to her birthplace are being organized ;. and her whole life 
and career form the groundwork of plays and pantomimes. 
One would almost imagine that France had forgotten all 
about her, or that she did not exist before the year i890. 
Let us leave her alone with that halo of tender respect 
which has never been denied her, and not compromise her 
glorious deeds by puffing and exaggeration.” 

--The members of the Administration, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Blaine, are said to be littl© known to the 
public at Washington, and few people who meet them on 
the street know them. Secretary Noble was riding in a 
street car a few days ago when one of three old ladies, 
sitting opposite him, asked him, ‘‘Can you tell me whether 
Secretary Noble has an office in that building?’ Mr. Noble 
replied, ‘I think he has.” 


.. Vanderbilt’s check for £700,000, for some time the 
largest ever drawn, has heen overshadowed by a check of 
£1,250,000, drawn by the [ndian and Peninsular Railroad 
Company on the London and County Bank of London. 
The big check has just passed through the Clearing House, 
where it was an object of curious interest. 





...-Much satisfaction is expressed at the appointment of 
Captain Kane, the hero of the Calliope at Apia, to the 
command of the “ Inflexible,’”’ one of the largest and most 
powerful battle-ships in the British navy. 


. Story, the sculptor, has been chosen to design the 
by 3 —_ be pre- 


bronze statue ca het ag bly ony . 
sented to the Fren va app 





JONES, Ira 8,, Clarendon, Vt., has not resigned. 


ft of the 
orld, 


Bartholdi Statue of tTaberty Fa Folightening he 
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Literature. 


[ ‘he prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
ta their publisners for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


TWO AMERICAN CHURCHES.” 











It isa striking illustration of the ex- 
tent to which British elements and Brit- 
ish influences prevailed in the settlement 
and civilization of the United States that 
the great Churches of the country which 
heve developed a genuine national char- 
acter came so generally from Great Brit- 
ain. 

The Congregational Church is English 
in its origin. The Presbyterian was re- 
cruited from Scotland and Ireland; the 
Baptist, Methodist and Episcopalian came 
from England. As for the Roman Cath- 
olic, its material, for the most part, traces 
back to Ireland. 

The two exceptions are the Reformed 
Church of Holland and the Lutheran 
Church. Asa polity both belong in the 
Presbyterian family, tho both have had a 
distinct history of their own — distinct 
not only because of their different national 
origin and as the representatives of dis- 
tinctive national traditions, but as the 
embodiments of more or less distinctive 
types of ecclesiastical organization and 
confessional development. 

These latter distinctions are more con- 
siderable in the case of the Lutheran than 
of the Reformed Church. To an outside 
observer the considerations which hold 
the Reformed and the Presbyterian bod- 
ies apart grow more and more cloudy 
every day. When the Reformed churches 
were composed of Dutch families and re- 
cruited from their descendants they pos- 
sessed witbin themselves the elements of 
a strong individuality; but it is now diffi- 
cult to say on what more distinct basis 
they rest than that of a history to be 
proud of, the Heidelberg Catechism and 
the Belgic Confession and the Canons of 
Dordrecht. 

The distinctive peculiarities of the Lu- 
theran Church are more marked. Its 
American expansion in recent years is the 
result and the illustration of the enor- 
mous growth of Germanic elements in 
our civilization. In the religious life of 
the country it is more or less isolated, 
tho the churches adhering to the Gen- 
eral Synod, among which Dr. Wolf be- 
longs, fraternize naturally with the other 
Evangelice! Churches of the country. 

Dr. Demarest’s history of the Reformed 
Church is the fourth edition of a work 
first published in 1856, but which in its 
present revised and enlarged form come® 
from the Reformed Board of Publication 
as the standard denominational history. 
Dr. Wolf’s history of the Lutherans is a 
recent work with a highly commendatory 
introduction by the distinguished Lu- 
theran scholar, the Rev. Prof. H. E. 
Jacobs. The two volumes form an ad- 
mirable illustration of the development of 
the two types of Germanic evangelicalism 
in this country; and they should be read 
together. This is all the more necessary 
as Dr. Wolf has not forgotten that the 
early relations of the Dutch and Lutheran 
Churches in this country were not friend- 
ly; and his glowing pen might leave an 
impression of the Dutch Churches which 
dwells too much on the one blot in their 
history. 

Dr. Demarest’s work has been long 
enough beforethe public to require no 
further notice from us than to say that 
it is the best vindication we have in 
English of the Synod of Dort and of the 
catholic breadth of the confessions on 
which the Reformed Church in this 
country stands. As a whole no better 
sketch can be desired of the early history 
and founding of tnis Church, of its de- 
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nominational progress, missionary and 
educational enterprise of the part it has 
acted in the founding of schools and col- 
leges, its present strength, plans for the 
future, and lines of denominational de- 
velopment, 

Dr. Wolf has the advantage of a less 
familiar subject. The attempt of the 
Lutherans to get a footing in the Dutch 
colony of New York was made early. 
The story of their hard treatment and 
suffering and of the yet harder fate of 
the Lutheran Swedes in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey, which has 
been well worked over in our columnas, 
will be read with interest and perhaps in 
some quarters with surprise. 

It is not a history on which we care to 
dwell. It is one of those strange divis- 
ions between brethren who should have 
been united which bave not yet ceased to 
weaken the Protestant Church. 

Dr. Wolf isnot the coolest of historians, 
and may allow, as in the case of the Liv- 
ingstons, his general judgment to be af- 
fected too much by what is exceptional in 
the case. The story he has to tell is, how- 
ever, bad enough. The poor Lutheran 
colonists, and the yet poorer Swedes, did 
not find the Dutch colonists the easy-go- 
ing liberal-minded people they have been 
painted. Dr, Demarest admits with gold- 
en candor that the facts are not to be dis- 
puted, tho he does not relate them. The 
details as given by Dr. Wolf are too full 
to be repeated here. Their character 
may be gathered from the following pas- 
sage (p. 113): 


“ The first picture of Lutherans in Amer- 
ica is that of a noble band suffering perse- 
cutiov. Lutherans in the Netherlands hav- 
ing been the first Protestants to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom, Lutherans from that 
same country were now destined to be the 
first Protestants in America to have the 
honor of suffering solely for their religious 
opinions. For altho the English Calvinists 
in Massachusetts were engaged in whip- 
ping and hanging Quakers and ban- 
ishing Baptists at the same time that the 
Dutch Calvinists were fining and imprison- 
ing Lutherans on the Hudson, it is pretty 
clearly established now that Roger Wil- 
liams, Ann [Hutchinson and the Quakers 
generally, who were so obnexious to the 
Puritans, were not made to suffer for their 
religious views so much as for their dis- 
turbance of civil order, their menace to the 
peace and stability of the colony, their dan- 
gerous political tenets, and their wanton 
defiance of the constituted civil authority. 
The Lutherans, on the other hand, never 
in all history employed their religious 
teachings for the subversion of government. 
They never figured as political agitators; 
aud the little band on Manhattan Island 
sought only the enjoyment of theirspiritua! 
rights under their own vine and fig-tree.” 


This a weighty passage. It presents 
the exact truth as to the history which 
has been magnified and caricatured into 
such malignant disproportion against 
New England. It discloses the exact 
truth as to the Calvinistic temper of the 
Dutch colonists of New York, and, what 
is more tothe purpose of the main his- 
tory, it notes with just precision the spirit 
of Lutheranism every where. 

The early Swedish colonization in this 
country has a pathetic history to which 
Dr. Wolf does not fail to do justice. 

All this portion of his volume, intensely 
interesting as it is, relates, however, toa 
period when Lutheranism was yet a 
stranger in the land. It had hardly be- 
come more than the “little brother” in 
our evangelistic family when in 1742 “‘the 
blessed and venerable Henry Melchior 
Mublenburg,” as we read in his epitaph at 
Trappe, Penn., the burial-place of the 
family, arrived in Charleston, and began 
his great work in Pennsylvannia, Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, the American an- 
cestor of the saintly William Augustus, 
was, perhape, a man of even greater power 
than his distinguished great-grandson. 
His coming to this country in 1742 was 
a critical event ia the history of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism. From this time on it 
becomes the history of an organized body, 
and the history becomes the history of a 
growing and expanding denomination. 

We cannot trace this record. It has 
been full of variety, especially after the 
great re-inforcement from Germanic and 
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history nowhere presents itself as a 
united whole. The allied masses have 
grown steadily largerin the perspective, 
but they do not combine into a homo- 
geneous body which presents a simple 
problem for the historian. Tne whole is 
Lutheran, but with many a difference, 
division and sub-division. The sources 
from which the people who compose the 
Lutheran federation came are various, 
The variations of confessional position are 
more numerous still, The contrasts of 
opinion are as great as of national 
origin; and we cannot assure our readers 
that Dr. Wolf has always found the high 
and impartial ground which will bring 
them all togetker. Some who read the 
book may like it better, as we frankly 
admit we do, because he has not, but 
has left remaining in his book the touch 
of obstinate conviction which is the 
mark of the Mother Church of Protestant 
Christianity. 

However plain all this may be to 
the inspired student who reads between 
the lines, it does not impair the accuracy 
or the faithfulness of tbe work. The 
various bodies which stand federated as 
Lutherans by their common devotion to 
the Augsburg Confession are faithfully 
described both in detail and in the whole. 


REPRESENTATIVE THEOLOGICAL 
COMPENDIUMS. 








THE must characteristic feature of moderna 
Protestant theological thought, in so far as 
it is not a mere reproduction of the systems 
of earlier generations and centuries, is a 
greater or less degree of independence over 
against the historic landmarks of the 
Churches. There have been but few gene- 
rations since the Reformaticn upon whose 
shoulders the opinions and views of the 
fathers sat more lightly than they do upon 
ours. As this emancipation from an un- 
healthy conservatism has gone hand in 
hand with a really earnest endeavor on the 
basis of reliable data and according to sci- 
entific methods to reconstruct the theologi- 
eal sciences, the scholarship of our age has 
at least theoretically adhered to the highest 
principles of literary ethics. Our age is, 
then, one in which theological views and 
systems are being recast and reformed. 
The old historic names no longer can indi- 
cate the schools and tendencies of the theo- 
logical thought of the day. The divisions 
are no longer made according to denomina- 
tional lines, but within the denominations 
themselves according to conservative or 
liberal standpoints. 

It is only within the last few years that 
the new groups and classes of theological 
workers have begun, in the shape of com 
pendiums of various sorts, to furnish sum 
maries of what, according to their research- 
es, the biblical and theological sciences 
are and teach. Their work has thus passed 
beyond the negative phase of criticising the 
old, and has passed to the positive task of 
substituting the new. What the prepata- 
tion of new creeds and confessions signifiéd 
for earlier centuries, that practically is the 
import and bearing of these summaries pro- 
ceediug from the various theological schools 
of the day, without, of course, any of the 
official sanction of the former. Naturally, 
Germany bas been the leader here, as, in 
general, she is in the progressive thought 
of the age. 

The first attempt of this kind on a larger 
scale is the series of commentaries, now 
almost completed, edited by Zéckler, of 
Greifswald and Strack, of Berlin, the 
Kurzgefasster Kommentar, published by 
Beck, of Nirdlingen. In these volumes of 
solid erudition are recorded what can be 
fairly regarded as the results of the new 
conservative school, which is by no means 
to be ideutified with the confessional even 
in its milderform. The fundamental thesis 
of this school is that the Scriptures are a 
revelation and the history of revelation, 
but that from their human side, both ma- 
terially and historically, they have been 
subject to the same ups and downs which 
the literatures of other ancient nations 
have experienced, and as such are the legit- 
imate objects of honest literary criticism. 
This school will not swear in verba magis- 
tri, but accepts new views on the origin or 
interpretation of the biblical books wher- 
ever fair investigation seems to demand it. 
It frankly adopts such views as the docu- 
mentary theory of the Pentateuch, the di- 
vision of Isaiah into two, the late date of 
Daniel, in the firm conviction that the 
chronological re-adjustment of these sources 
does not change their character as divine 
Scriptures, It by no means adopts the ex- 
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travagant and naturalistic hypotheses often 
deduced from this literary re-adjustment; 
for if there is anything to which it adheres 
with all firmness it is to the divine charac- 
ter of the Scriptures. Sharing with all 
but the strictest of confessionals the com- 
monly accepted thesis of modern Evangeli- 
cal theology in Germany, that the Scrip- 
tures are not the Word of God, but that 
they contain the Word of Ged, this new 
conservative echool bas naturally discarded 
the belief in a verbal iuspiration, claiming, 
notwithstanding this, to retain the full as- 
surance of faith in the Word of revelation. 
These are the great principles which, in their 
details are carried out in this excellent se- 
ries of commentaries, which thus, aside 
from their individual value as the results 
of genuine scholarship, have a representa- 
tive value for the best aggressive evangeli- 
cal thought, not only of Germany, but of 
other countries too that bavein recent years 
been so strongly influenced by the theologi- 
cal thought of the Fatherland. 

The appearance of Strack-Zickler was 
the signal for an exceedingly hostile attack 
on the part of the advanced or radical 
wings of theolegical Germany. It was 
charged that the commentaries were not 
“scientific ’"—tbhe great watchword and 
battle-cry of the critical schools. Another 
indictment was that the conseivative series 
was carried out in the spirit of Roman 
Catholic methods, by presenting only the 
traditional results without acquainting 
students with the literary and other critical 
questions as these have affected the views 
of former days. The answer to theconserv- 
ative challenge came and is coming still in 
the form of aseries of text-books for the 
various theological disciplines from the 
standpoint of advanced criticism. This is 
the Sammlung Theologischer Lehrbticher, 
published by Mohr, of Freiburg, in Baden. 
The claim that this series is the exponent 
of no particular school is correct in so far 
as it has been prepared by men represent- 
ing both the radical wings of German theol- 
ogy, the Ritschl wing with its adherence 
to the tenets of Kant and the remnants of 
the old Baur wing with its adherence to 
Hegel. But the claim is incorrect in so far 
as only advanced or rather radical research 
finds expression in the series, in which are 
inciuded such well-known works as Har- 
nack’s ** History of Dogmas,’’ Holtz nann’s 
“Introduction to the New Testament,’’ De 
la Saussaye’s “History of Religions,”’ 
Nitzsch’s ‘“‘ Dogmativs,’”’ Méller’s ‘‘ Church 
History.” The series is yet incomplete, but 
is the most ambitious and probably most 
successful of modern ventures to reproduce 
in compact form the results of one class of 
theological workers. It certainly has some 
excellent features, notably this, that it 
deals not only with results but also as far 
as possible with processes. Both processes 
and results will to a large measure provoke 
the protest of more conservative readers, 
but they will also instigate thought and 
prompt to renewed reflection on momentous 
matters which one often believes to be the 
results of reason and study, but ino reality 
are the traditions of an earlier day and what 
has pever been worked through and over 
independently. In this respect the series 
cannot but prove a good leaven. 

A commentary on the New Testament 
from the same standpoint is the Hand- 
Commentar, prepared by Holtzimann, 
Lipsius, Schmiedel, and Soden, only that 
the Ritschl school has no representation on 
this list. It appears in four compact vol- 
umes, and as a critical work is a success. 
It is a good summary of what are regarded 
as the results of modern critical research in 
the New Testament department, not only 
with regard to the general problems, but 
also in the details of exegesis and isagogics. 
As this is much more a terra incognita for 
the average American than the Old Testa- 
ment criticism, these volumes have the ad- 
ditional merit of furnishing reliable data 
on thestatus of problems not always under- 
stood. 

One of the most remarkable indications 
of the tendency of the various schools of 
theology of our day to formulate their pe- 
culiar views in a compact and summary 
manner, is the fact that no fewer than four 
handy-sized theological cyclopedias, each 
prepared from a standpoint of its own, are 
before the public and asking for recogni- 
tion. These are Mensel’s Kirchliches 
Handlezicon, now after Mensel’s death 
edited by Pastors Haack and Lehmann, 
with two of the proposed four volumes out; 
Holtzmann-Zopffel’s in one volume, of which 
the second edition has just appeared; the 
Calwer Kirchenlexicon, to be published in 
sixteen Licferungen; and the latest, the 
Perthes Handlexicon ftir ev. Theologen, to 
be completed in three volumes. Mensel 
represents the confessional and strictly 
conservative side of theological research. 
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His lexicon is particularly rich in articles 
in the dogmatical and ethical departments, 
and indeed in the whole domain of system- 
atic theology. The work is fairly an author- 
ity in representing the views of the strict 
orthodoxy of confessional Lutheranism in 
Germany. It is predominantly doctrinal, 
and in this regard is even superior to Her- 
zog’s. With the sole exception of Perthes’s, 
it is the richest in contents in regard to the 
number of subjects discussed. From both 
a literary and a theological standpoint the 
lexicon of Holtzmann Zépffel is the exact 
epposite of Mensel. It is extremely liberal 
inits tendency, and lays the chief stress upon 
the ups and downs of theological discussion 
in our own day. The reader will look in 
vain for not a few articles which he natur- 
ally expects even in a condensed theological 
encyclopedia; but he will also look in vain 
for a better bird’s-eye view of modern theolo- 
gy in its various ramifications than he will 
find here, always premising that the authors 
are ultra-liberals and see all things from 
this point of view. The Calwer lexicon is 
the only one of the fcur that is illustrated. 
It occupies a more moderate and compro- 
mising position on the antitheses of theo- 
logical discussion. The biblical articles in 
the narrower sense of the term have been 
reserved for a separate work, and hence the 
theological standpoint of the compilers is 
not so conspicuous here as in the other 
lexicons mentioned. It is thus a Church 
rather than a biblical compendium. Per- 
thes’s lexicon is simply a marvel of compre- 
hension and condensation. We venture to 
say that rarely, if ever, has so much of sol- 
id material been brought together to 
the square inch as we find here. It is scarce- 
ly possible to think of even the most re- 
mote object in scientific or practical theolo- 
zy that is not discussed in these pages; and 
with the aid of a series of signs and marks 
the compilers have attained the ne plus 
ultra of compactness and condensation, 
surpassing even such works as Hase’s 
Hutterus Redivivus in this regard. Of 
course this completeuess is taken from the 
German, not from the American point of 
view; but of American work the book has 
fair representation, altho German books, 
asarale, are notoriously weak in this re- 
spect. It is worthy ofspecial mention that 
the entire manuscript of Perthes is pre- 
pared, and that these four volumes will be 
printed within a twelvemonth. 

Even the Roman Catholics have seen the 
wisdom of the ways of their Protestant op- 
ponents, and have begun the publication of 
a scientific series of Roman Catholic Hand 
and ‘I'ext Books, issued in Paderborn. They 
are intended to be acompend for Catholic 
students and pupils, and also for the educa- 
ted laity. The volume on Dogmatics, by 
Dr. Schell, has made its appearance, to be 
followed soon by a Church history, by 
Professor Schuster, an Introduction to the 
New ‘Testament, by Dr. Aloys Schaefer; 
Apologetics by Ernest Crommer, and 
others, 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. 
Howells. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
59 cents) Mr. Howells possesses the poet’s 
best qualities (if we may judge by this sto- 
ry); but he is almost ashamed of them, and 
would rather use them as if under half 
playful protest. At the outset, he begins 
to write a romance, and a romance it is, told 
in all its more solid parts with a directness 
and aa artistic power simply and wonder- 
fully engaging. There are, however, di- 
lated portions of the work where conversa- 
tion featbers out to an edge so thin that one 
ceases to feel its cut; ard in the analytical- 
descriptive passages, where the author in- 
dulges his delight in hair-splitting presenti 
ments, there are too many apologies for the 
doubtful forms of expression used. This 
air of “I beg your pardon, but I can’t 
think of a better pbrase,’’ which it is grow- 
ing more and more the habit of Mr. Howells 
and Mr. James to affect, is not becoming to 
writers of their rank. We all know that 
Mr. Howells is, when he tries to be, a con- 
summate master of style. He showsit on 
many pages of this story; but on too many 
pages he is careless, or he is willfully rude 
with the Queen’s English. He uses whole- 
some for healthy, for instance, apparently 
with emphasis of choice, and repeatsit. We 
cannot say that he would prefer goodest to 
best; but in forming the comparative and 
superlative he strains our admiration for 
his sparing use of adjectives by adding cr 
and est without the least show of discrim- 
ination. These and a few other defects 
show badly inthe midst of exquisite phrase- 
groups or along the symmetrical live of an 
otherwise almost perfect flow of expression. 
The storyis a departure from the path 
hitherto traveled by Mr. Howells, and we 
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hasten to say that, in as far as it is a de- 
parture, it is a distinct advance in all that 
separates romance from mere commonplac- 
ing. We have here a well imagined and 
well wrought plot, a mystery and a deli- 
cately handled love affair. Upto a certain 
point the romance is perfect; but at last (as 
if the author had stuck to it as long as he 
could hold his breath) this romance changes 
into a cold, miserable, disgustingly brutal 
bit of realism. The cunning novel reader 
who has studied his authors will be able to 
note the very point in this Shadow of a 
Oream where Mr. Howells grew weary of 
his poetical task, and turned upon it witha 
view to knocking over al! that he had done. 
The three characters in the story about 
whom one cares most are the dreamer, his 
wife, and their friend, the minister. The 
wife, Mrs. Faulkner, especially, is a dis- 
tinctly strong and lovable creation whose 
person and whose character are realities 
of the better human life. Here Mr. How- 
ells has made a woman of whom men can 
read with delight and with whom self 
respecting women could associate without 
fear of hearing her quarrel with her hus- 
band. Of course we must remember that 
she is not a Boston woman; her Western 
life may have fortified her against the hys 
teria common to Howells’s heroines. At 
all events, Mrs, Faulkner is, in a way, an 
ideal woman, and because she is, Mr. How- 
ells takes occasion once or twice to apolo- 
gize for her, a thing he never dreams of 
doing for the everlastingly gabby and 
inconsequential Mrs. March. Nevil is 
an interesting man and occupies an un- 
usual situation in the story; moreover, 
what his presence at all times sugyests is 
never once materialized into anything be- 
yond a suggestion; and yet we feel with 
him, plan for him, Lope for him. Never 
were the shadows of romance better massed 
than Mr. Howells has massed them around 
the perfectly pure and perfectly buman re 
lations between Nevil and Mrs. Faulkner. 
There was a chance to build a superb fic- 
tion, and for most of the way along, Mr. 
Howells wrought with a master’s skill 
toward that consummation; but his spirit 
forsook him. The old habit of making life 
a wretched failure returned upon him just 
in time tocontrol the outcome. The reader 
draws a deep breath at the end and says: 
‘*Faugh! the ghastly, repulsive thing! Why 
didn’t he describe tne coroner’s inquest and 
say something about the coffin?”’ Not sat- 
isfied with crunching Nevil between a car 
and a stone pillar, he goes out of his way to 
tell us that Mrs. Faulkner died a year later 
and was buried by poor Faulkner's side. 
We shall always hold a grudge against 
Mr. Howells for making fun of Faulkner; 
but we shall always thank him for Faulk 
ner. It required this man to complete the 
triangular group around which, during 
three-fourths of the narrative, the cunning 
of astrong genius has hung such a charm. 
What we especially desire to taunt Mr. 
Howells with is his lack of the Tolstoian 
nerve which would have made Nevil aud 
Mrs. Faulkner marry and then lead the life 
of the damned. True realism, however, 
would have made them marry like sensible 
people and never dream of regretting it. 
True romance would have led up to the 
same thing by a course that would have 
eliminated the delicate question underlying 
the situation and left the atmosphere as 
clear and fresh as when June winnows it. 
But, after all our grumbling, we feel the 
pleasure of having to say that The Shadow 
of a Dream separates itself in our mind 
from all the stories that we have read lately 
and distinguishes itself as brimming with 
the charm of genius. Nowhere else in all 
Mr. Howells’s writings is there such fresh- 
ness and such haunting delicacy of descrip- 
tion, or such vigorous and youthful strength 
of imagination. Some of the passages are 
prose poems as brilliant as any by the French 
masters. We suppose that we must let 
Mr. Howells have his way; but we cannot 
discard the feeling that, for old friend- 
ship’s sake, he ought to write just one gen- 
uine romance, is only to please us, and let us 
revel in it, along with at least a hundred 
thousand other readers who believe in his 
genius and who care not a fig for the so- 
called art that is nothing if not brutal in 
its conclusions. 

Miss Brooks. By Eliza Orne White. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $100.) Here is 
a type specimen of the “‘ Boston School”’ of 
society novels. It might well be “ figured 
and described, labeled and arranged,” and 
given the most conspicuous position in a 
museum of fiction, as an excellent average 
example of how easy it is to write a story 
on the recognized analytical plan of building 
up a character in order to show your skill 
in flaying it alive and in dissecting it after 
it has died a lingering death. Aclose study 
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devotion to their precepts and methods, has 
given the author of Miss Brooks no little 
deftness of touch in the work she has chosen 
todo. Those who have read and whochance 
to remember “An Earnest Trifler,”’ by Mies 

Sprague, will compare the Jared Dayton 

of Miss Brooks with the John Graham of 

the novel we are now considering and will be 

almost ready to say: “‘ Fifty years ago a co- 

incidence of this kind would have been 

callled a plagiarism.” John Graham is a 

civil engineer from the far West. Jared 

Dayton was a civil engineer from the far 

West. John Graham is tall, odd, taciturn 

to a degree and awkward; so, likewise, was 

Jared Dayton. The moment that these 

steps in comparison are taken we begin to 

feel the likeness of the two characters pre- 

senting itself in a hundred striking ways. 

John and Jared are set up side by side, and 

they are almost identical. Then we take 
their foils, Charley Otis and Nathan Hal- 

stead, and tind a singular resemblance be- 
tween these two earnest triflers. They love 
and they don’t love; each has just enough 
of the trifler in bim to make him just miss 
getting what he wants. Each is a fanci- 
fully imagined type of the degenerate soci- 
ety young man, and each is set over against 
a Western engineer of brawny frame, who 
is outspoken, sententious and blunt, but 
who, upon occasion, gushes over with senti- 
ment. ‘hese engineers, John ard Jared, 
moreover, are both a trifle elderly and have 
seen hard times, both in and out of the en- 
gineering profession, and they don’t take 
kindly to social formalities and trivial axi- 
oms. If we go forward with the compari- 
son we soon scarcely know which is John or 
which is Jared. They are something more 
than twins, for they shade into each other 
and become a sort of composite presentation. 
We do not think it strange at all that both 
John and Jared rush off West at critical 
moments; if one does it the other ought to 
do it; they are precisely alike. Miss Brooks 
isa more tinished piece of work than was ‘An 
Earnest Trifler’”’; the style is far better and 
the story is of finer and closer texture; but 
it lacks the freshness of Miss Sprayue’s 
book, and there is no character in it to 
be compared with Rachel Guerrin, Turn- 
ing from the consideration of this rather 
surprising resemblance, which we leave 
the reader to trace out, we cannot miss 
noting that in Miss Brooks we find the 
lovers—that is, Miss Brooks and John Gra 
ham—dquarreling, in exactly the orthodox 
Howells way, about everything and any- 
thing, and we find the same depressing es- 
timate of Boston women who are presented 
as transcripts from real life. Upon the 
whole, there is little evidence of original 
power in Miss Brooks; but the work is 
done with a large and brilliant cleverness, 
and it is extremely interesting, without 
any catching or fascinating qualities. It 
will be read by the average society novel 
reader with deep satisfaction. Its chief 
defect, as regards its claim upon art, is 
that Mary, the “leading Jady,” is meant 
for cold humanity, when, in fact, she turas 
out to be a poor stone statue. 

The Ring of Amasis. By the Earl of 
Lytton. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) Two Women or One? By (Sidney 
Luska) Henry Harland. (New York: Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 75 cents.) After pass- 
ing through the ‘“‘ Shadow of a Dream” and 
spending two hours or so with ‘Miss 
Brooks,’’ the change is very sudden as we 
slip on the Ring of Amasis and attack the 
problem of Two Women or One? ‘The Earl 
of Lytton gives us an old fashioned story of 
wonder and mystery, while Mr. Harland 
sets before us a semi-scientific study of a 
very disgusting subject. We rise from 
reading the Ring of Amasis with a sense 
of having been deluded and played upon; 
and from Two Women or One? we turn 
with much the feeling of a person who has 
had a very disagreeable matter thrust upon 
his attention. There is some reason in the 
constitution of the human imagination for 
the existence of a story like J’‘he Ring of 
Amasis; but why a gifted young writer 
should fool away bis time and talent telling 
the story of an abandoned woman and the 
gentleman who was tricked into marrying 
her (poor fellow! who couldn’t tell the dif- 
ference), is more than we are able to find 
out. One despairs of the realists, because 
they insist upon going to the extreme of 
commonplace on one hand or to the bottom 
of pessimism on the other; then, when one 
turns to the romancers, there they go maun- 
dering off into either the uncanny or the un- 
clean. In his preface to The Ring of Amasis, 
the Earl of Lytton says: ‘‘ Now the United 
States of America contain the largest and 
least sophisticated reading public known to 
tome.” it will go a long way toward mak- | 
iug this statemeot good if our “reading 
public’ shall take very cordially to the 
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As for Mr. Harland’s story, it is well im- 
agined and thoroughly well told, but its 
subject is entirely outside of the area of 
good taste. 

The Merry Chanter. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. (New York: TheCentury Co. 50cepts.) 
Wetake it that criticism has nothing what- 
ever to do with a story like this. There are 
people who will look upon The Merry 
Chanter as a masterpiece of Lumor. As 
for us, we cannot find anything in the least 
amusing in it. Undoubtedly it is odd and, 
after a fashion, droll; the oddity, however, 
1s strained and the drollery without point. 
Here and there a touch of genuine humor 
appears, and in many of the descriptive 
passages we linger to admire the style; but, 
upon the whole, such stuff is not, or per- 
haps it is, just what we have a right to ex- 
of Frank R. Stockton. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. 
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Master Virgil. The Author of the 
ineid as he Seemed to the Middle Ages, 
A Serics of Studies. By J. S. Tunison. 
{Robert Clarke & Co. $2.00.) The hand- 
some volume before us is the second edi- 
tion of a study of the Middle Ages which, 
whatever opinion we may reach as tothe 
theory it is designed to support, is done 
so well as to leave little room for new sug- 
gestion or criticism. In the present edition 
the author corrects the inevitable minor 
inaccuracies of a first edition and gives the 
text a little expansion by adding the discus- 
sion of another Virgilian romance, but 
otherwise holds his original ground against 
the critics who disputed not his thorougk- 
ness and not his accuracy, but the validity 
of his general conclusions that the legendary 
coloring of the romauce in which Virgil 
figures as the Master Magician of the Middle 
Ages was due not so much to actual legend- 
ary impressions on the popular mind as 
todefinite literary design. The eight cha,- 
ters which succeed the opening Apology are 
so many parallel not consecutive studies 
each designed to show the subject on new 
ground, in new relations, and to give ita 
new illustration. The second of tnese chap- 
ters on “ Virgil and the Devil,’”’ contains 
the fullest consecutive exposition of the 
author’s theory which has the merit of giv- 
ing us a firm, consistent and novel * view 
of the idea of Virgil cherished in the times 
of romance.’”’ Mr. Tunison gelassifies the 
the numerous medieval legends relating to 
Virgil with a thoroughness and literary 
skill which leave no room for criticism and, 
notwithstanding his modest disclaimers, 
gives us the only book in the English 
language which either contains in de- 
tail the medieval Virgilian legends 
or a satisfactory general review of their 
history as a whole. He recites the scant 
biographic details we possess of the real 
Virgil, and then follows through its many 
variations the Protean legend, in which he 
stands forth transformed into the Master 
Magician of the Middle Ages. The subject 
is fascinating, especially to lovers of the 
curious in literature, as well as to readers 
in the search for material for the study of 
medieval legends. A study in medieval 
folk-lore it is not, as the author’s theory 
removes the subject from that ground and 
asserts for the whole romantic development 
a literary character. This is the novelty of 
his view; we find ourselves still hesitating 
as to its validity. It is not easy to see how 
legend can get into literature without a 
basis of popular mythus tosupportit. The 
contrast set up by Mr. Tunison between 
Italy and Germany is ingenious, but wid 
hardly bear examination. There is between 
the Ltalian popular legend and the German 
all the difference which lies between the 
Gothic and the Romanesque architecture; 
but the popular legend flourishes in both 
soils; and Mr. Tunison’s theory depends not 
on a variation in torm but upon the entire 
absence of the Virgilian legend from the 
popular Italian mythus, which we do not 
see that he has shown. We would aiso raise 
the question, whether in speaking of the 
influence of definite literary design in Ger- 
many he has fully appreciated the effect of 
religious feeling in promoting the transfor- 
mation of Virgil into a magiiian. He has 
described the demonic ordiabolic terrorism 
.whicb, in some respects, was at its worst 
pitch in the first fifty years of the Reforma- 
tion. He has given a brilliant description 
of the earlier religious re-action against the 
Virgilian enthusiasm which spread through 
Europe like a medieval Browning fud. 
Had there been breadth and vitality 
enough ia the Virgilian literature it might 
have brought ona little Renaissance; but be 
sides being premature and too weak in its 
seminal principle, the religious feeling of 
the times was too settled to be dis- 
turbed. The Virgilian enthusiasm -aised 
a@ tremendous counter-protest against the 








Earl’s warmed-over bit of puerile romance, 


heathen poetry whose study seemed to the 
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monks and monkish scholars like the open- 
ing of a veritable Pandora’s box filled with 
thousands upon thousands of imprisoned 
demons. Thatsuch a protest of the ruling 
religious powers, conducted as it was then 
and would be now or in any age of the 
world, had an immediate effect on the char- 
acter ascribed to Virgil and to the Virgilian 
literature in the literature of the period it 
is easy to understand. With the many ex- 
amples before us of saintly men and women 
who bave been blasted, blighted and trans- 
formed into imps of Satan by the literary 
persecution of the aroused defenders of 
current religious ideas, it is not difficult to 
see how such an agency as this, employed 
to check the rising interest in the great 
poet of Paganism, would affect the literary 
representation of Virgil,and of Horace as 
well. In fact, both Latin poets fared alike, 
tho Virgil, having the precedence asa source 
of dangerous influence, had naturally the 
precedence in demoniac transformation 
which befell them both. No doubt litera- 
ture was the field on which this develop- 
ment is preserved, and in which in a sense 
it was wrought out; but the motives of the 
movement lay back in popular feeling. It 
would seem, therefore, that all this tells 
agaiust rather than for our author’s dis- 
tinctly literary hypothesis, as the root of 
such a movement would be in popular 
impression. These remarks do not, how- 
ever, in the least reflect on the scholarly 
merit nor general thoroughness of the vol- 
ume before us, which, in all respects, be- 
longs in aclass cf books of which we have 
too few, and whose merit should be recog- 
nized when they appear. It is certainly a 
model of fascinating and curious literary 
workmanship. 


Practical Sanitary and Economic Cook- 
ing Adapted to Persons of Moderate and 
Small Means, by Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, is ‘‘ The Lomb Prize Essay ”’ for 1888. 
It was awarded in a lively competition with 
sixty-nine other competitors by a commis- 
sion composed of Professors C. A. Linds- 
ley, of Yale; G. H. Rohe, Johns Hopkins, 
and V. C. Vaughan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. H. 
Richards, Boston: and Miss E. E. G. Pol- 
son, New Haven, as judges. This is the 
fifth number in the series called out by the 
generous public spirit of Henry Lomb, Esq., 
of Rochester in this State. Among them is 
Dr. George M. Sternberg’s invaluable essay 
on “ Disinfection and Prophylaxis against 
Infectious Diseases,’’ which is now recog- 
nized as the best essay in the English lan- 
guage on the prevention of disease, and one 
which, in spite of its alarming title, should 
be in every family. The present essay by 
Mrs. Abel is on a subject which, if possible, 
affects even more seriously the comfort, 
convenience and health of the family. It is 
not designed for people who live in purple 
and fine linen or fare sumptuously every 
day, but for those to whom the art of get- 
ting the most out of the least and of wast- 
ing nothing is the only hope they have of 
living in comfort and keeping the wolf from 
the door. This essay, if it does not bring 
order and plenty into every limited home, 
will at least show the only means by which 
they can be secured. Economical house- 
keeping is an art that ranks higher in 
the demands it makes on character and 
what the New Englanders used to call 
** faculty ’’ in a woman than on her purse. 
The first good thing in the book is that the 
author starts by making clear how much 
the common peasantry of Switzerland, 
France and Germany gain by being better 
educated economically than even the 
middle classes are in this country. The 
recipes, rules, directions, daily bills of fare 
and other suggestions general and special 
will commend themselves. This essay and 
the others which compose the Lomb Prize 
series are published by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association as a part of its ad- 
mirable work, and sold at a price which 
barely covers the actual cost. Liberal 
Living Upon Narrow Means. By Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) We should like the English of 
this title better if it were Liberal Living on 
Narrow Means; but it is as it stands the 
bright title of a bright book, and, which is 
more to the point. of a usefulone. It is 
aimed higher in the social scaie than Mrs. 
Abel’s Lomb Prize Essay, tho it might be 
possible for a diligent eye to glean from 
that manual a good deal of the matter fur- 
nisbed by this. Mrs. Herrick’s book is 
not «designed for working people. The 
dishes are not made up of strong and 
hearty enough food. They are light- 
er and finer, and composed of mate- 
rials suited to families who live more on 
brain-work and whose social position is 
more exacting. The author takes the novice 
by the hand on the first page, giving her a 

{ wll menu for the first day’s dinner and 








telling her how to make it, and what to do 
with the cold bits left over;-and so she gos 
on from January to the ead of November. 
December and the Christmas week furnish 
an opportunity to show what may be done 
in the way of frugal feasting. The author 
sticks faithfully to the line laid down, and 
conducts the household through a year of 
good, dainty, appetizing, and inexpensive 
fare. We must, however, warn the reader 
that the examination of this book only 
deepens the impression we get from every 
good book of its class, that the great desid- 
eratum ofthe kitchen is training. Until at 
least some simple elementary training, like 
that which prevails among Swiss, German 
and French peasant families, is developed 
in the American servant-girl class, house- 
keeping will be vexatious; and the delicate 
machinery of these hand-books will fail to 
produce that admirable result of mind and 
character combined in “‘liberal living on 
narrow means.” The long-suffering and 
sorely tried housekeepers will pardon us 
for saying that the recipe which assures all 
recipes, and on which they all depend, is 
the recipe for the making of a housekeeper; 
and that the three elements which need to 
be combined in that recipe are for the basis 
a good stock of feminine generalship in 
managing house and servants (much, where 
there are many, but most,where there is but 
one), a substantial admixture of the teacher, 
and a general flavor of cookipg genius. 
Recalling the fact that the author of this 
hand-book is the daughter of ‘‘ Marian 
Harla- d,”’ we are tempted to add a didactic 
snappir: Mothers, don’t reserve all your 
generalship and your teaching for the 
“help,” but try it on your daughters, and 
bring them up with a woman’s power in 
them to keep house and cook. 


Helps to « Correct Understanding of 
Nature on the Basis of Realism. By Rev. 
Barton 8S. Taylor, M.D. (Rogers & Wier- 
sema, Albion, Mich. $1.00.) The two 
learned professions to which this author ap- 
pears to belong have not helped him much 
iu the way of philosophy. The book before 
us is in the elementary condition of a 
philosophy which ends with things as they 
seem or in the rudimentary stage where 
the real problems and difficulties are just 
caught sight of. The author’s honest at- 
tempt to save the testimony of the senses 
and his indignant protest against the sub- 
limation of knowledge in ideal speculation 
command respect. It is not, however, by 
such methods of assertion and definition 
as we have in this essay that the validity of 
objective knowledge can be vindicated. 
Our author, forexample, defines substance 
as existence which of itself occupies space. 
He very correctly describes it as the reality 
of which all appearances are properties and 
attributes, but instead of stopping with 
this definition of it as a reality known only 
by properties and attributes, he goes on to 
say that it occupies space, is located, ex- 
tended, and has form and size. When call- 
ed on to define matter as distinct from sub- 
stance he describes it as “‘that substance 
which has weight, inertia and impenetra- 
bility.”” A suspicion seems to cross his 
mind that this definition draws a cloudy 
line between matter and substance, accord- 
ingly we are told, “ There may be sub- 
stances which are not subject to the force 
of gravity, and which have no inertia, and 
which are penetrable to other substances. 
Such substances are not matter, but imma- 
terial substances,’”’ On this showing the 
difference between substance and matter 
is that one is subject to gravity and the 
other not. The author seems to imply that 
there are two kinds of substance, ene that 
lies back of matter and another which does 
not. Does he. mean to say that substance 
is one thing in matter, and another in some- 
thing else? Ifso, what is the distinction? 
His definitions do not begin to inform us. 
In fact substance that has form, location, 
extension in space if not actually matter 
would materialize on very slight provoca- 
tion. 

Of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium 
series, formerly edited by Professor Peter- 
mann, but now by Professor Strack, two 
new issues have made their appearance, 
namely, the Assyrian Grammar by Prof. 
Fried. Delitzsch and the second and entirely 
revised edition of the Arabic Grammar by 
Professor Socin, recently called as successor 
of Fleischer, to Leipzig. These volumes 
have all the characteristics that so favor- 
ably distinguish the whole series. They 
contain all that the beginner needs for a 
thorougb first acquaintance with these 
tongues and thus prepare his way tor their 
further and more systematic study for which 
other works are to be used. Each issue con- 
tains the grammar proper, together with a 
chrestomathy, glossary and bibliography— 


in short, everything expected in a beginner’s 
hand-book. At the same time, altho pre- 
pared primarily with a practical end in 
view, they are nevertheless based upon a 
thorough scientific knowledge of the lan- 
guages of which they treat, as is attested 
already by the fact that only the leading 
specialists have been engaged to prepare 
them. They combine the practical and the 
scientific features in a manner not often 
found in the production of German authors. 
Both German and English editions are 
printed of these two volumes, while of 
several others in the series, such as Pre- 
torius’s Ethiopic Grammar, German and 
Latin editious have appeared. Delitzsch’s 
Assyrian Grammar is a masterpiece, and 
goes a good deal farther in the scientific 
exposition of the language than would be 
expected in a manual intended for begin- 
ners. The practical sideis not so promi- 
nent, and the chrestomathy and glossary 
are exceedingly meager. In this respect 
Lyon’s Assyrian Manual is vastly its 
superior; Delitzsch is, however, so ar- 
ranged, that not only the Assyriologist but 
also the comparative Semitic student, can 
use it readily and to a great advantage. 
Socin’s Arabic Grammar is practically in 
maby respects, but particularly in the 
chrestomathy, exercises and glossary. an 
entirely new production. It is one of the 
very best in theseries. The English De- 
litzsch costs 14 marks; the English Socin 
9marks. Reuther, in Berlin, is the pub- 
lisher, but is represented in America by 
Westermann & Co., in New York. 


Christian Doctrine. A Comprehensive 
View of Doctrinal and Practical Theolo- 
gy. Edited by Bishop Jonathan Weaver, 
D.D. (United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, O. $225,) This volume is com- 
posed of thirty-seven different essays on 
theological topics by as many different 
writers in the United Brethren connection. 
The topics are selected systematically to 
form a connected whole, and cover the 
whole ground of Christian doctrine in all 
its aspects—doctrinal, ecclesiastical, insti- 
tutional and practical. Thereare, of course, 
some drawbacks on this method of present- 
ing the body of Christian divinity which 
must be felt in the discussion of such topics 
as the nature of God, the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, Sin, Redemption or the Atone- 
ment, and which must of necessity disqual- 
ify such a compilation for use in thorough 
or systematic study. But what is loss for 
systematic students or readers may be a 
gain for others who neither know nor care 
for Christian doctrine as a systematic 
whole, but who would joyfully welcome 
the substantial presentations contained 
in a volume like this, novel in plan 
and yet more novel in execution. They 
have something the character of a series of 
sermons on doctrinal topics, free from the 
dry, dogmatic and uninteresting form 
which, in general, clings to such pro- 
ductions. Ecclesiastical dogmatism is 
wholly effaced from these treatises. The 
didactic applications are all gone. Each 
topic stands on its own legs and makes its 
own application. Catholic christianity 
and a catholic charity breathe through 
the entire volume. Heretics and heresies are 
not hunted through its pages, but a fairly 
thorough and accurate presentation is made 
of the different points, phases and schools 
of doctrinal and practical christianity. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By 
the Professors of Chicago Theologicai Sem- 
inary. Thisis the seventh annual volume 
of this now well-established series. We 
have nothing to take the placeof this an- 
nual theoiogical survey. It is done thor- 
oughly, systematically and by vigilant, 
open-minded and competent observers. 
(Cong. S. S. and Publishing Suciety. $1 50.) 
Sermons by the Rev. John McNeill. 
Volume I, with an introductiou by the Rev, 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. Dr. McNeill is the 
successor of Dr. Dykes, at Regent Square, 
London. He is a full, fresh and helpful 
preacher, whose sermons are eagerly read in 
England as rapidly as they are published. 
We assume that the volume before us is the 
first of a series. (Fleming H. Revell. $1.50.) 
Alone With the Word, is a volume of 
Devotional Notes on the New Testament by 
G. Stringer Rowe, Governor of Headingly 
College, Leeds. It is a popular outline and 
summary exposition of the New Testament, 
done in the briefest manner, but, so far as 
we have observed, without losing the thread 
or the substance. It has the merits which 
commend it to modern students of the 
Bible—brevity, solidity, simplicity and spir- 
itual substance. (Fleming H. Revell. $2.25.) 


Oberammergau in 1890. By William T. 
Stead. (Charles E. Merrill & Co.) This is 








no common guide-book or version of the 





comes from Mr. Stead, Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is guaranty enough that it is 
accurate, thorough, and done as no other 
man alive could or would do it. First he 
tells the story of all the versions and the 
Photographs; then he gives in his own way, 
speaking under the influence of what he 
saw at Oberammergau, ‘The Story that 
transformed the world.’’ Next we have 
from his graphic pen the picture. and story 
ot Oberammergau, then the theater and 
some specimens of the music, then the text 
of the Play— German and English in paral- 
lel columns, with copious photographic 
illustrations of the scenes and actors. The 
hand-book ends with a paper on ‘The 
Gospel according to St. Daisenerger,”’ 
designed to point out the peculiarities of 
the evangelical history as represented in 
the Play, and with a closing chapter of 
‘General Reflections,’’ designed to preach 
asermon for the times and to apply the 
Oberammergau gospel to European af- 
fairs. 


We have before us Volume LXX of the 
Fifth Series of Littell’s Living Age bound 
in uniform siz: and style with the other 
volumes of the series, and containing as 
usual the cream of all the British Reviews 
and Magazines for the quarter ending with 
June 1890. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A MONUMENT isto be erected in Salis- 
bury Cathedral to the English natural and 
out-door writer, Richard Jefferies. 








.... The September number of Short Stories 
has comein. We wish the table of contents 
supplied the names of the authors in each 
case; as it is, one has to look through the 
whole magazine to find them out. 


....Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have in press The Antiquities of Tennes- 
see, a series of historical and ethnological 
studies. The work promises to be a valu- 
able contribution to American Arche- 
ology. 


.... The New England Magazine for Au- 
gust isa Grand Army number. The open- 
ing article, on this subject,is fully illus- 
trated with portraits of all the leaders. 
Among the second-rate magazines, the 
New England is one of the best. 


....Mr. William Morris contributes to 
The English Illustrated for this month a 
third installment of “The Glittering 
Plain,’’ which contains in the midst of the 
narrative a couple of lyricsin the simple 
English of his romantic style. The second 
of them is particularly beautiful. 


..--[n @ paragraph in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, the word twelvemo occurs written 
outin full. Why use this hybrid? Quarto 
and octavo aré well enough, because they 
are commonly understood, and are always 
used in speech to interpret the written 4to 
and 8vo. But when we come to 12mo and 
16mo, would it not be better to use the com- 
mon English fold, twelvefold and sixteen- 
fold? 


.... the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons rais > laugh the other day. Mr. 
P. O’Brien asked whether the Government 
would prosecute the poet Swinburne for 
his poem in The Fortnightly Review, 
which, according to Mr. O’Brien, was cal- 
culated to incite the murder of the Czar 
He proceeded to read the poem, but the 
Speaker called him to order, saying that 
Parliament could not control Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems, 


--.-A complete edition of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s poetry is about to appear in a single 
volume from the press of Macmillan & Co. 
In form it will resemble the single volume 
of Tennysen’s verse and that of Words- 
worth; but it will not be printed in double 
columns. It will contain everything that 
is in the last three-volume edition, and 
there will be added the poem on “Kaiser, 
from The Fortnightly Review, and an 
“Horatian Echo,” written in 1847 and given 
to The Hobby Horse in 1887 


....As the number of reputable poets who 
are at the same time gullible is exhausted, 
The Magazine of Poetry is driven to less 
and less known names. The July issue 
treats of twenty-eight “poets.” Jobn 
Stuart Blackie and Sidney Lanier are of 
interesting personality; one is a most be- 
loved teacher, and the other was one of our 
truest poets. Emily Pheiffer wrote credit 
able sonnets. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, George Parsons Lathrop and Roden 
Noel are literary workers of whom oue likes 
to read a paragraph or so. But who on 
earth are Hattie Horner, Narnie Harrison 
and the score more? Nobody knows and 
nobody cares. The sooner The Magazine of 
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Poetry dies the better; but it is not likely- 
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to die; there will always be fame-hunting 
feathertops enough to keep it just on this 
side of oblivion. 


....John Boyle OWeilly died at his sum- 
mer bome in Hull in the early morning of 
the 10th instant of heart failure. He was 
found sitting in his study chair, one hand 
by an open book. He wasa manly man of 
sincerity andhope. His daily work on The 
Pilot will be missed by thousands of his 
countrymen in this Republic, who justly 
held him in honor as an indomitable leader 
of their race. A lyric poet, he felt that inspir- 
ing, wholesome work canonly come from a 
vigorous physique, and was devoted to 
athletics and life in the open air. Think- 
ing of him, and of the similar death of his 
brilliant countryman, Henry Bernard Car- 
penter, a few weeks since, and of Matthew 
Arnold’s sudden fate but a few years ago, 
one recalls their love of poetry and their 
devotion to its aspirations held through 
years of common daily toil, and therecomes 
to mind O’Reilly’s own touching lines: 

‘*Por a dreamer lives forever, 
But a toiler dies in a day.” 
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A Literary Wonder! 


“BYEOCLES; A TALE OF ANTIOCH.” 


By JESSIE AGNES ANDREWS. 
(A thirteen-year-old child.) 


Opinions expressed on the first private edition: 
“In elegance of diction. in =e “ ie pagtien, 
in its almost classic style, it of rare 
clearness, purity and strength.’ 4 Drk E.Guernsey. 
“Asa —- of the stirring times of persecution, 
it is adm ry executed. The story has great dig- 
nity, the language is clear and choice.’’—Rev. 
Joseph Carey. 


“A marvelous uction for one so young. 
shows a wonderful genius "—E2-G: overnor Bedle. 


In elegant cloth cover, $1 00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the 
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in the line of Music Books, are the following: 


CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ)"$2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) Gi5cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book) 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | The Joha Church Co, 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York, 





or ORT eee ea INSTITUTE. 


tments 
. ab. "Send for Tastrnted Cata- 


.. Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CLILSERT ACADEMY AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE, Winsted, Louisiana.We 
peoe, & for higher English studies and Latin, one male 
— and one Somalis teacher. . one farmer and 
D. GODMAN, Box %5, 





¢ carpenter. Address, W. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most Gonginte te In- 
stitutions in America 


A, EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 









it. 10th, 1890. Litera- 
ma: cs, Science, Music. 
omas 
anted. Climate exceptionally healthy 
io. Comfortable buil ings, beautifully 


& 
ment “second | year 
Pain locution. Business Course,etc. Diplo 


Pain’ 
and certi cates 
about same as O) 


wi mna- 
sium ;Riding School. Students from all parts of America. 





we The! Best 


By Ina B. Sankey | Sunday-School Book Published. 
C4 40. cts. y A ail. 
he John Church Co., 
aE St and Chicago. 


Cincinnati & New York. 





CH 
*pIANOS.«2 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave.,.cor. 16th St., N.Y. 





Edited with the greatest cure by REV. E. 8. 
other popular books, assisted by a carefull 
th It contains the best standard hymns an 

em. 


revival meetings. Handsomely prin’ 


For sale by all dealers, or by the Publish her, 


The People’s Hymnal. 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, aud Sunday-Schools, 


. LORENZ, author of the “ Revival Series” and a number of 
sieeuee committee of leading musicians, 
the tupes which 
In addition are most of the later Sovemenal hymns that have become so essential in our prayer and 
inches in size. 304 pages, and 48 hymns. Bound in half leather 
and lithograph sides, price, post-paid, 5 pA, cloth sides, $1.00. 


have become most popularin connection with 


pecial rates bo churches. 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are included five pages of Chants and 45 pages of Scripture Responsive Readings from the Psa lms 
and other portions of Scripture, together with the Ancient Litany and Apostles’ Creed. 
Bound in half Jeather, lithograph sides, post-paid, 9 cents; cho 


ial rates to churches, 


b sides. t. 20. S 
W. J.SHUEY. Dayton, Ohio- 





EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY "= Y@45 


will begin its sixty-second year September IIth, * 
offering enlarged opportunities for a thorough and 





refining education. e new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, tareteng the best modern con- 
veniences oo the health and comfort of pupils. 


Term 
RAT MOREES. PRINCTPAL,"Andover, Mass. 


AND HOME FOR 
TEN BOYS. 

Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh of Home.) 
horough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r-fined surroundings. Good Gym- 

nasium. pene references given and required. 

J.H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ALBION YEAR-BOOK SENT 


COLLEGE. FREE. 


Itis more than a catalogue; it is full of intormation, 
and contains a discussion of the great Jive educational 
questions of the day, such as every oy pe 
scholar needs. Postage four cents. is one of 
Se Le colleges in the West bs attendance, 

and thoroughness of work,and in extent of 
election of studies. Alive on all historic and scien- 
tific questions. Tuition Free. Expenses only 4 
as great as Eastern colleges. 


L. BR. Fiske, LL.D., Pres.. Albion, Mich. 
ALEXANDER INSTITUTE. 
Military Boarding School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Twenty-two miles — New York City 
rincipal, O. R. WILLIS, A. M.. Ph.D. 


AN ALL THE YEAR ROUND apHoot. 


FOR BOYS, Address HEAD MASTER, Lock 
785. Philadelphia P.O... 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For yours ARB My gcHoot ... N. J 


ll re-open Sept.24th. Students prepared for C ‘ollege. 


ASHLEY HALL. Montvale, Binge. 
School for young. ladies. For circulars, address 
MISS M. G. ‘WHITTEMORE, “Principal. 




















Home 





BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co'lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


Blackburn University, 


at Carlinville, Il1., has just completed its 

ter centennial year. Fine location. Ample facil ities. 
Thorough courses in every line s studies. Both 
sexes. Expenses Ts iM Fall term Sept. 4. Ad- 
dress Rev. E. I.. HURD, D.D., President. 











BORDENTOWN (N. 
Graduating Courses in Belles-lettres, Vocal and 


J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 


| a Music. Degrees conferred. Stenogra- 
phy and Type- Writing. In all respects one of the 


st Schools in the Sta’ 
Rev. WM. o. BowEn, A.M., President. 


AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn, Lon 
Island, Boys are fitted for College or Business ami 








charming surroundings, E, HINDS, A.M,, Principal, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Instructors. 
Opens October i in = dress Hon. 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College f 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate ant 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


The Cambridge School 
and Margaret Winthre Hal}. English,Classical 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social eng Building and furniture new. No 


H. Bennett, 





BRYN MA 7 A 








crowdin: Appl icants must be over fourteen. Address 

MR. ARTHt GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 

CHAPP pa MOUNTAIN INSTI* UTE 

Chappaqua, Y. Order Programme for 1890 and" “al 

a Pi stare. Among the Hills, thirty-two miles from 
ew Yor’ 





CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and 
beautifully locatedin the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic eduCation to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention given by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral and 
Very” culture. A Conservatory of Music and 
Artofhigh grade. 37th arenes 8 Sept. 15th, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. REV. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


OLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
AMILTON. N. Y. 
CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 
Expenses moderate. For qatalonnee wt or special in- 


formation address PRoF. N, L an of 
the Faculty. Fall Term opens ¢ept. lith. 








MICHIGAN, DETROIT, 15 and 17 Winder Street. 
THE DETROIT SCHOGOL FOR BOYS 
opens September 17th, 1890. Home and Day depart- 
ntermediate and Collegiate Preparatory 


ddress 
Mrs. MARY EKIN WHITTON, 
FREDERICK WHITTON, 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 

A thoroughly-equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses. Degrees conterred. Rare facilities 
in Music, Art and Modern Languages. Steam heat; 
electric light; all modern appliances. $225.40 pays 
all charges in a regular course for one year. 
counts preachers, teachers and two trom same 
family. Year begins Sept. ist. Catalogue free. 

E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


*{ Principals. 





number received limited. Cha: arges mode: rate. 
m d Circulars sent | Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, PI. A. 
on Application. Principal. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
IRVING INSTITUTE, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined surroundings. Build. 
ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
—_ Boys ay wy for Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
A. ARMAGNAC, PH.D., » Princ ipal. 
IVY HALL SEMINARY "32 hc22s,'3%° 
Bridget N.J. 


. College preparatory and other courses. 
rt, etc. Healthful location, home care. For 


Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Founded 1829, The oldest college mn the State. 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNE R. D.D. 











Ad- 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 


year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


PAINESVIL 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, (A tNESSIULE. 


ant and healthful. Course of dele libera! and thor- 
ough. ntety fecoad year begins Sept. lth, 1890. 
MISS MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rtv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 











Lawrenceville N. Jersey 
LOUISVILLE MILITARY CLAIMS 
cemarkable results by a New ACADEMY System. 


Address Col. R. D. ALLEN, Prin., 


YNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Girls’ Boarding and dy! School. 2d year. 
culars by mail. MUEL W. BU é K, A.M. 


Louisville, Ky. 


HAMILTON PEM A LE SEMINARY. 
25th year begins Sept. 23d; $200 per year; special ad- 
vantages for stenography yh typewriting; mother- 
less pupils receive parental care. For circular ad- 
ress M. M. GOODENOUGH, A.M., Hamilton, N. Y 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages, moderate expenses. Add 
PRESIDE NT EATON, Marietta, Oo. 











New York C ity. 211 Fast ‘th Street. 
Metropolitan Conservator Music. 


ry of The 
most select musical school in the € Tnited States. 


Excip 
tional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, Violin 
Harmony and the Languages. Successful musicians 
and eminent teachers comprise the faculty —all actu- 
ally employed at the Conservatory Prominent 
among them are: Dudley Buck, Albert R. Parsons, 
Director Piano-forte Department, Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley. Louis Arthur Russel!, George M. Greene. Appli- 
canta without musical talent not accepted. Send for Cir. 


H. W.Greene,Gen'l Man’r. C.B. Hawley, Musical Dir. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


MT. LEBANON SCHOOL 


In the Connecticut River Valley. 








For Young Girls, solely as resident pupils; number 
limited. Miss M. B. Greene and Proiessor B. 
Greene. U. 8. N. (retired). The next vear opens 


October Lith, aud all iptending applications re- 
quested prior to October ist. Address either of the 


above. 
WEST LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





EW YORK weit. ITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, N. Y. For illustrated catalogue, ad- 
dress CoL. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 





pREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N. 
Y. Wmilesfrom New YorkCity. Healthful, Home- 
like, Thorough. Progressive. 25th year begins Sept. 
ith. Send for Illustrated C roaiar with References. 

GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


_ Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Ry | com. Endow elve 
r 2. For’ litustrated 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 


Course of otudy equal to that of Mig Bane 
Colleges, including Classical, Scientific and Special 
Courses. Superior agvesteges in nd Art. 





East reenwich, R. 





serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, D.D., Presi 
"Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNG 

Norfolk College "45's 

NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT. 

Largest, cheapest and best equipped school in Va. 

290 students; 23 Teachers—Graduates of Swith College. 
ton Univ., Wesleyan, Stuttgart, &c. Arts of self- 
support a specialty. Home Life. Board, Tuition, $42 
aquarter. F -—~ c a aT for delicate girls. For cata- 
logue address J. A. 1. CASSEDY, Prin., Norfolk, Va. 


Northwestern University, 


Evanston and Chicago, Ill, 


One hundred aadten Professors and Instructoss, 
and over 1,700 Students. The University offers in its 
Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharmaceutical, 
Dental, and Law Departments, and also in Oratory 
and Music, the highest educational advantages under 
the most favorab'e nfluences and at a moderate cost. 
For catalogues address 








Prof. 0. F. FISK, D.D.. Evanston, i, 








ent on aD! 


© erat endowment, 85 sme bn ee a pon ott “ 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


OHIO. 
well-equipped Laboratorica, Information 





20 (1136) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 14, 1890. 








WORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


ille, N. Y. A first-class boardt 
bok 4 Greta High course of study. “een 


grounds Newly furnis! ae Healt ny tocasten. —_ 
pt. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Principal 


THE OSSININC SEMINARY, 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
A school of the highest class for ding fe. ladies. wm 





26d year begins Sept. 17,1890. Miss E.B. Woneed. Prin. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1853 from Chestnut St., Fate Be. iy 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat of JAY 

will begin its torty- Seek eee Wednesday. Sept. oth. 
For circulars, applv :o PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


rincipals, Pri 
Miss FRANCES E. BENN8TT, 
Mss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 





neipal Emerita, 
MIss H. A, DILLAYE. 





PITTSBURGH FEMALE, “COLLEGE AND 


vantages, Superior home comforts. at and 
care. ash year begins Sept. iith. Address. 
President A. H. Norcross, D.D.- 
DUXBURY, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL mass. 


Combines individual teaching bt exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and out-d: or life. Tie te 
15 boys. P. 7 KNAPP, 


RICKETT COLLEGE 


wt ee SCHOO 


BUSINESS AND SiSeTHAND 
3 TH Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 
Year Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement 








CONNECTICUT, 

KECTORY SC ‘bon ‘FOR ROVS, $325 to 
#575. Homelike influences, combined with tirm dis 
cipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
Grounds, Gymnasium, Boat house, etc. Send for 
circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREsT, M A., Rector. 


7 7 4, ACADEMY 
RIV] ERY IEW Posshheepate. N.Y 
ear. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
ee 





see ries and Business 


Military 
RISBFE 


& Aum N, Principa's. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
K-ON-THE-HUDSO N. 

A School of, yA Gk: est grade on the West bank of 
the Hudson. 25 miles from New York. Preparatory 
Work for Young Men. College for Ladies, 12 teachers. 
Full Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. An endowment takes ladies at 
$200. Next your op ens September lith. send for Cat- 
alogue. w. - BAN! MISTER, A.M., » Prine ipul. 








ONNECTICU T, Ww ALLINGFORD. 
OSEMAIY mAh 
CHoo1, FOR GIRLS 
Miss RUU TZ-RRES. iiss ee, Erincipais 
Christmas term be Ae, Oct. 2d, 





New Jeraey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
oung Men. Prepapes for the best Cojleges 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M , 


Pb.D., Head Master. 


School of Drawing aud Painting and 
Department of Decorative Design. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





The tifteenth year of this School will begin Sept. 
29:h, 1890. Students admitted for long or short terms 
with ac ‘essto the museum galleries tor study and 
practice. Six freescholarships. Send for circulars, 


SEYMOU®? SMITH INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains, N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
oy ste am. Water on every floor, Prim: ry, Prepara- 
ory, ademic, Musical, Post Graduate Courses. 
Healthful, homelike, select, thorough. ‘Terms moder- 
ate. For partic ulars address 
Kev. A. MATTIC#, A.M.. 





Principel. 








TEMPLE GROV E LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SaratogaSprings. N.Y. Thirty-sixth year begins 
Sept. 1? Address CHAS, F. DOWD. Ph- D.. Pres 


MISS THOMAS S40 $ papity BOARDING 


Tor the oe hO 0 L ‘pupils only. 
Students prepared for Vassar. Entrance by certifi- 
cate. _Apply #3 Academy St. St., Poughke epsie, N. ¥Y. 








THE 


University of Nebraska 
Fall Term opens Sept. 17th, 





Courses in Language, Literature, History, Science. 
Agriculture and Evgioeering. Laboratories in 


Chemistry, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Entome ology. 
Geology, Agriculture and Civil Engineering Li- 
brary of 12,00) volumes and 30 periodicals. 

Tuition absclutely free. The new gymnasium is 


partially equipped and wili be open to students, 
catalogue address the Steward, 
J.8, DALES, Lincoln. 


Yor 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YCRK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October Ist, 1:90 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Washington & Jefferson College, 


WASHINGTON, . 
The ®th year begins Sept. l?th. For Catalozue or 
information apply to PRESIDENT J. D. MOFFAT. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful ‘and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins Se ptember 1, 
188). Send for Catalogue. 

5. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dozen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $41 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board,tor ball'erm, beginniar AM. a 
Send for catalogue to KEV. G. M. STEELE, 
West WALSUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. ‘4th Vear. Is provided for 
a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic 











FOR WOMEN, 
AURORA,N.Y 














giving 


and Preparat ory Departme nts, also in Music ano Art. 
Ta KUTZ, tated Walnut St., 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Dep catgiogse oF s or advice 08 prepar region addre 


MRs. 8. HENRI Phila, 


EDGAR, Ph.D., Seiten. Pa, 





WHINING BRITISH FREE 
TRADERS. 


WE notice that the Times, of this city, 
whose Mugwumpism seems to have 
settled down into a chronic and fixed 
hatred of the Republican Party and its 
principleg, is not a little annoyed at the 
expreszions in England’and on the Conti- 
nent with regard to the McKinley Tariff 
bill. The Times has no fault to find with 
the opinions expressed, but thinks that 
they will only help to win friends for the 
billip this country, and hence suggests 
that British and Continental Free Traders 
had better ‘‘mind their own business,” 
and leave American Free Traders to fight 
out the battle against Protection on their 
own soil. The grief of foreign Free 
Traders over the bill, when publicly ex- 
pressed, is likely ‘‘ to let the cat out of the 
bag,” and to aid rather than damage the 
bill in the United States. 

The Mayor of Sheffield, for example, at 
a recent Free Trade meeting in that city, 
said that ‘‘ he was old enough to remem- 
ber when the American market found 
trade for one-half of the population of this 
town; but from time to time arbitrary 
restrictions of one kind and another had 
been imposed, until at the present time 
this cou’ try was almost entirely shut out 
of that market.” A petition for this meet- 
ing was signed by some two thousand per- 
sons, and at the meeting a British manu- 
facturer delivered an animated speech, 
and was roundly cheered, and among 
other things said: ‘‘It behooved every 
workman and mannfacturer, if they 
were to retain any trade for themselves 
and their families, to do all they could to 
putan end to such legislation as that pro- 
prosed in the McKinley bill. Americans 
might as well come forward and blockade 
us.” ° 

We do not wonder that the Times, of 
this city, being an out-and-out Free 
Trader, and withal a confirmed hater of 
the Republican Party, and desirous of 
doiog all that it can to defeat the McKin- 
ley Tariff bill, should not particularly 
relish this sort of talk on the part of Brit- 
ish Free Traders, provided it isso made as 
to acquire publicity, and get into the 
papers of this country, as was the fact 
with the talk at the recent Sheffield meet- 
ing. It simply confisms the arguments 
of the Protectionists in the United States, 
and fills American Free Traders with con- 
sternation and dismay. The Times does 
not like the talk for this reason, a1 1 hopes 
that England will, for the present at least, 
have the good sense to bottle up ber grief 
and say nothing, or, in plain words, mind 
her own bu-iness, and let the Free Trade 
D-mocrats of this country do all the open 
fighting against the McKinley bill. 

The plain truth is that the reason why 
foreign Free Traders dislike this bill is 
just the reason why the American people 
should like it. The object uf the bill is 
not to make a market for the sale of 
Sineffield goods, or to foster British man- 
ufactures, but to make a market in our 
own country for home-made goods, to 
give employmeut to the workingmen of 
this land ata living rate of wages, and, 
in a word, to protect our own labor, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, against the 
pauper and poorly paid labor of other 
countries. Tbis is the precise theory of 
the bill, and it is the theory that was in- 
dorsed by the American people at the last 
Presidential election. The protection of 
American labor was the great issue before 
the people at that election, and the 
McKinley bill simply seeks to give legal 
and practical form to the judgment then 
rendered. Congress has nothing to do 
with British Free Traders or British trade; 
but it has much to do with the great in- 
dustrial interests of the American people; 
and whether its home policy in this re- 
spcct shall suit foreigners or not is quite 
an immaterial question. 

Eogland is very much in the habit of 
consulting her own interests, alike in her 
domestic and foreign policy; and of this 
we do not complain. She has a right to 
do so; and all other nations, even the 
United States, have the same right. 
What the people of the United States pro- 





pose to do is to take care of themselves 
and in this sense to mind their own busi- 
ness. They prefer to have their work- 
shops in this country rather than in Eu- 
rope, and, so far as practicable, to be the 
producers of what they consume; and to 
this end they propose to enact protective 
tariff laws ov the importation of foreign 
goods, and to continue such enactments 
just so long as they shall be necessary to 
the attainment of the end. This is what 
England did for centuries, and to this 
fact she is largely indebted for her pres 
ent industrial cupremacy. The people of 
the United States inten 1 in this respect to 
imitate her wise example, and to frame 
their laws accordingly, taking counsel of 
their own interests in determining what 
those laws shall be. The whining of 
British Free Traders will not budge them 
an inch from this policy. 





a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


QUITE unexpectedly, the local money 
market has taken an unfavorable turn. It 
had bc en atsumed that the late special pur- 
chases of United States bonds by the 
Treasury would suffice to keep the mar- 
ket easy until the disbursements of the 
Government in the purchase of silver 
bullion were forthcoming. The derange- 
mrnts at Buenos Ayres, however, have 
caused London to draw specie from New 
York to sucha large extent as to entirely 
neutraliz) the eff-ct of the relief coming 
from the Treasury; and, added to this, the 
demand from the West for currency to 
move the crops has set in quite freely at 
an earlier date than usual. The payment 
into t! e Treasury for customs duties have 
also been unusually large; and the com- 
bined results of these drains upon the 
baoks, so far as respects lass; week, was a 
loss of lawful money amounting to about 
$8.500,000, 

Such a serious inroad upon the cash re- 
sources of the banks has caused a sharp 
contraction in loans, and the rates on 
call loans have ranged close up to the 
legal limit and in some cases much be- 
yond. With the usual interior fall 
demand for currency already set in, this 
situation is not an encouraging one, and 
some anxiety is feltas to what the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may do under the cir- 
cumstances. So far, only about $8,500,- 
000 has been distributed out of the funds 
reserved for the redemption of called-in 
national bank-notes; andas the covering 
of that fund into Treasury, ordered by the 
Silver Act, was expressly intended to 
afford relief under any such pressure as 
now exists, it seems reasonable to expect 
that Secretary Windom will, at an early 
day, issue proposals for a second special 
purchase of bonds. There seems to be 
gcod ground for expecting that the set- 
tlement of the political troubles in the 
Argentine Republic and the consequent 
large decline in the premium on gold at 
Buenos Ayers will check the demand on 
New York for gold; that expectation is 
generally entertained here among the 
foreign bankers, and hence they have 
already reduced their rates for sterling 
bills to a point which leaves no profit on 
shipments of specie, This view is further 
encouraged by the fect that money has 
been easier at London since the improve- 
ment iv the Argentine situation, and 
also by the circumstance that orders for 
American stocks are coming from Lon- 
don. 1 

The stringent condition of the money 
market has chimed in with the plans of 
the ** bears” for attacking the stock mar- 
ket, and the course of prices on the Ex- 
change has been downward. Tne re-ac- 
tion following the excitement attendant 
on silver legislation, and the excessive 
dullness growing out of an unusual sum- 
mer absence of operators, have predis- 
posed the market toward weakness, and 
the pessimistic ‘‘room-traders” have made 
the best of their opportunity. The market, 
however, has shown a strong undertone 
of confidence, prices having quickly re- 
covered after forced depressions, while 
the ‘‘ bears” have shown considerable 
alacrity in covering their ** short” sales. 

Taking the conditions affecting the 
stock market as a whole, however, there 
seems to be little in them, at the moment, 





to create a positive movement in either 
one direction or theother. Thetwo sides 
to the prospect about balance one another; 
and while prices readily respond to mo- 
mentary influences either one way or the 
other, yet there isso much in the situation 
that is inchoate and undetermined that it 
seems likely that the attitude of waiting 
for developments may continue for some 
time tocome. The effects of the Silver 
Act upon the supply of currency, the re- 
sults of pending Congressional legislation, 
the outcome of the harvest and of the 
cotton crop, the effect of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance upon pclitics, and the business of 
the railroads—the settle ment of these sev- 
erally important problems must be 
waited for to give the market impulse 
and direction; and perhaps it is a fair es- 
timate of current opinicn to say that it 
inclines toward a favorable ultimate out- 
come of these cunditions; but there is 
little expectation of any decided move- 
ment until mid-fall. 

Unfavorable crop accounts have been 
received from certain sections. Kansas 
reports complain of considerable injury 
to the corn crop from continued hot, dry 
weather, injury which, it is said, does not 
admit of any repair from more favorable 
conditions. Complaints are also heard 
from Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ne- 
braska, but of a much less serious nature 
than those coming from Kansas. Theac- 
counts of spring wheat are conflicting, 
but it seems safe to assume that the crop 
will at least equal that of last year, and 
may possibly exceed it. 

The general trade of the country may 
be reported as being, on the whole, in a 
satisfactory condition. The South holds 
on well to the improvement shown for the 
last three or four years, demonstrating 
that the ‘- boom” is something more than - 
the mere speculative revival that it has 
been supp)sed to be in some quarters, 
The preparations for the Western fall 
trade are upon a liberal :cale, and buyers 
from that section are operating earlier 
than usual. In the various branches of 
manufacture at the East, the indications 
give promise of a gcod season’s business. 

The followtng is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug 9. 


_ Aug. 2. Differeaces. 
eres $406, 


159,500 $401,550,900 Inc. $4,578 6.0 


Spec§he ......c0ve 76.4%,000 — £0,567,600 Dec. 6,871,600 
Legal tenders.. 29,766,300 52,500,900 Dec. 2,4 4,400 
Deposits......... $07,905,200) 415,915,800 Dec. 8,010,600 
Circulation..... 36644,.900 5.f28,400 Inc.. 16,500 
Surplus reserve 1, 286,000 %,959,950 Dec. 6,793,125 


Sales of bank stock for week ending 
August _ 1890: 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The Lincoln National Bank has just de- 
clared its semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent. 

The Railroad Commissioners at Albany 
have announced their approval of the ap- 
plication of the Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue Railroad Co. to change its motive 
power from horses to cable, on the under- 
standing that the necessary consent of 
prope:ty-owners be filed with the authori- 
ties, Attached to the approval is the fol- 
lowing: 


“The Company shall pay the expenses 
iocident to the repavement of the street. 
All changes in the location of tracks, sew- 
ers, etc., rendered necessary by the con- 
struction of the conduit for the cable shall 
be by agreement with the Commissioner ot 
Public Works and at the Company’s ex- 
pense. A grove rail, heretofore approved by 
the Railroad Commission, shall be laid. The 
Company sball remove the snow from its 
tracks and not throw it one ither side there- 
of. The cable’s rate of speed shall not 
exceed that to be-regulated by the locat 
street authorities, and the cars shall be 
equipped with a safety guard. It is also 
stipulated that the road’s conduits and 
structure may be used by the Forty-second 
Street and Graod Street Ferry Railroad 
Company, along Broadway, between Twen- 
ty third aud Thirty-fourth Streets, upon the 
payment by the latter Company of its pro- 
portionate share of the cost of maintaining 
the cable between these two streets.”’ 


John H. Jones, Chief of Bureau of 
Anthracite Coal Statistics, furnishes the 
following statement of shipments of 
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week ending August 7th, 1890, c»mpare 
with the same period last year. 


Rug. 2d, Aug. 3d, 





1890. 1889. Decr’se- 

Regions. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Wyoming.........--. 380,505 474,425 93,830 
eS aia 180 960 =: 131,989} =. 22,979 
Schuylkill........... 230,160 253,930 28,770 
Wika sy 2diecee T9715. 860,204 140.5 9 
Year todate .......1% 882,563 19,176, 428 293,865 


Ry change made in the edition of this 
month all the accident policies of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
are made entirely world-wide, all limita- 
tion on residence or travel being re- 
moved. In practice the limitation has 
been very slight for years past, a free 
permit having been issued for almost 
every civilized point to which a policy- 
holder wished to go. 

The Director of the Mint received in 
formation to-day that $1,750,000 in gold 
bars had been taken at New York for 
shipment to Europe. This is the largést 
sum for some time, and would seem to 
indicate that the movement is likely to 
continue. 

The old project to connect Lake Huron 
with Lake Ontario at Toronto, by a ship 
railway, has been revived. The distance 
between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron, from the mouth of the 
River Humber, west of Toronto, where 
the ships would leave the railway is 
sixty miles. The tutal cost is estimated 
at $12,000,000, being one-half the cost of 
asaip canal of the same capacity. The 
sbip railway, it is claimed, would be suf- 
ficient with three large locomotives to 
trausport a vessel of 2,000 tons’ weight, 
including vessel and cargo, or more than 
1,000 tons’ register, at a rate of ten miles 
per hour, or seven hours for sixty miles. 

The following companies, to operate in 
New York City, have just been incorpo- 
rated with the Secretary of State: Safety 
Spike Company of New York—to make 
and sell patent railroad spikes—capital, 
$10,000; and trustees: Alonzo D. Kittle, 
Dow 8S. Kittle, Tylee H. LaFetra and 
George L. Jordy. Raleigh Piate Ice Com- 
pany of New York—to make and sell 
ice — capital, $20,000; and _ trustees: 
Joseph N. Wiggin, Willis B. Atwater, 
Charles Von Eiff, Frank W. Rhodes and 
Alfred A. Doughty. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared a fourth dividend of 10 per 
cent in favor of the creditors of the Cali- 
fornia National Bank of San Francisco, 
making’ in all 95 per cent. on claims 
proved amounting to $456 667. 

The Comptroller has declared a tenth 
dividend in favor of the creditors of the 
Pacific National Bank of Boston, making 
59 per cent. on claims proved amounting 
to $2,397,110. 

The Canadian Government has extended 
an invitation to the tenant farmers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, asking them 
to send several delegations euch from 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales to 
the Dominion, and there prepare short 
reports of the agricultural resources of 
the various Canadian provinces as they 
may be impressed by them. The Cana- 
dian Government bears all the cost of 
these tours and of the publication of the 
reports. 

The London Board of Trade returns for 
the month of July show a decrease in im- 
ports of £2,820,000, and an increase in ex- 
ports of £2,190 000, as compared with the 
same month of last year. 

The strike of the employés on the rail- 
ways in Wales has practically ended. 
The terms fora settlement of the strike 
have been arranged and will be ratified 
at a meeting of the railway directors, 

The Edison Paonographic Toy and An- 
tomaton Company, limited, has been 
formed in London to arquire exclusive 
rights, free of royalty, for Great Britain, 
Ireland and Continental Europe in Edi- 
son’s phonographic patents as applied to 
toys, dolls, etc., also Jacques’ improve- 
ments on the same for £270,000, payable 
£100,000 cash and the balance in cash or 
shares as the directors may determine. 
The capital stoc: is £300,000 in £1 shares. 

The Government will introduce in the 
Chamber of Deputies at the next ses- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
anthracite coal (aporoximted) ve th e | of a trans-Sahara railway to connect with g 





France’s new territory. 

The amount of coinage executed at the 
mints during July was 4,352,000 pieces, 
of the value of $2,545,700. The coinage 
was smaller than usual, because the an- 
nual count is being made at most of the 
mints. The only gold coined was 10,000 
double eagles, and the only silver was 
2.300,000 standard silver dollars. The 
minor coinage was 632,000 five-cent 
pieces and 1,410,000 one-cent pieces. 

The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction onthe 5th 
ult.: 

$10,090 Atlantic Mutual Insurance scrip of 
1888, 104. 

$5,000 Columbus and Eastern Railroad Ist 
mtge. 6p. c. gold bonds, due 1913, per bond, $20. 

15 shares Leather Manufacturers National 
Bank $103 each, 252%. 

22 shares Merchants’ Nat. Bank. $50 each, 158. 
20 shares the Ericsson Machine Co., $25 each, 
per share, $10. 

$100 shares Krookiyn City and Newtown RR., 
$100 each, 85. 

1 membership Consolidated Stock and Petro- 
leum Exchange of N.Y. (all dues paid), $255. 

50 shares Nat. B’way B’k, $25 each, 29044. 

199 shares Standard Oil Trust $100 each, 108. 

25 shares Bowery Bank, $100 each, 308. 

1 membership New York Produce Exchange 
(all dues paid), 750. 

25 shares H. B. Claflin Co., common, $100 each, 
11534. 

1 shareN. Y. Law Institute. $85. 

50 shares Liberty Ins. Co. $80 each, 65%. 

A comparison of this country’s foreign 
cemmerce during the last fiscal year, 
ended July 30th, 1890, with that of the 
preceding fiscal year, presents a notice- 
able increase. The total value of im- 
ports and exports during the last year 
attained the highest point ever reached 
by United States commerce, amounting 
to $1 647,192,014, against $1,487,533 ,027 
during the preceding fiscal year. The 
values of imports of merchandise also 
during the past fiscal year were the larg- 
est in the history of the commerce of the 
country, amounting to $789,335,855, 
against $745 131 652 during the preceding 
year. The greater portion of the in- 
crease in imports of merchandise occurred 
in the following articles named in order 
of magnitude of increase: sugar and mo- 
lasses, coff-e, silk, raw and manufac- 
tured; crude India-rubber and gutta- 
percha, manufactures of cotton, vegeta- 
bles and fruit. There wasa decrease in 
the value of imports of raw wool, hides 
and skins, and manufactures of iron and 
steel. Theexcess of exports over imports 
of merchandise during the last fiscal year 
was $68,520,304. Raw cotton exports dur- 
ing the last year amounted to about $251,- 
000,000—the largest annual export in the 
history of American commerce, excepting 
in 1866, when it was vilued at $281,385,- 
223; but this large export value was due 
to the high price of cotton at that time. 
In 1866, 650,572 829 pounds were exported, 
while during the last year 2,471,793,358, 
or nearly four times that quantity, were 
exported, and this was the largest crop 
ever shipped out of the country in one 
year. The combined value of exports of 
cattle, sheep and hogs during the year 
was larger than ever before in any one 
year. The exports and imports of gold 
and silver during the last fiscal year are 
as follows: Exports, $52,129,202; imports, 
$34.902 949. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has completed the arrangements 
made some time ago for the purchase of 
the entire New Brunswick Railway, and 
thereby connects ocean to ocean with its 
own iron. 

Hugh Sutherland, President of the 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, has gone 
to England accompanied by Stewart Tup- 
per, of Winnipeg, to complete financial 
arrangements to enable the pushing of 
the road forward to the Saskatchewan 
River. 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Central Riilroad Company has deter- 
mined to recommend to the stockholders 
that the capital stock be increased from 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000. Stockholders 
of record September 20h will have the 
privilege of subscribing at par to one 
share of new stock for every eight shares 
held by them. The proposition to issue 
$5 000,000 of new stock will be submitted 
to the annual meeting of stockholders to 
be held in Chicago October 8th. 








QreomauE FALLS the most rapidly growing 
young city in Americs, railway center and me- 
tropolis of aterritory con’ 
of mineral, agricu!tural and timber resources. Finest 





sion a bill to authorize the construction 








Letters  zxchence ou and’ mate ca- 
of fia, ue Thomas. a Croix 


tanne Cor 
edit g Credits, available in 
T ry aa parts of the world. 

We also buy and sel all 
arst<clase Tavestment ge. Investment 
curities for customers e 
receive aqcounss of Demme. Securities. 
Banker erporan® 
Firms and Inaivi als. - favorable terms, and make 
collection of draftsdrawn abroad ou al! points in the 


United States and Canaaa, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilve & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any cther 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
EIA Ns 2500-00029 gx. 





U 
Ter an CENT. iT. PAID ON ON I EME DI EPOSITS. 
rrespondence solicited from saitens yt to 
make safe investments. 


Reliable Investments 


Omaha, Neb., 6’s. 

Topeka, Kan., 5’s. 

Sioux City, lowa, 4 1-2. 

St. Louis County, Minn.,4 1-2. 
Pierre, South Dak., 6. 

Wichita, Kan., F. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4 1-2. 

Send for August list. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MISSIOUBI THRUST co, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
TEN years business shows 3890 loans 
Made, aggregating... .......-.eeeeees $3,941,222 
Total number of foreclosures .......... 
Farmstaken by —- ebinicns 7 NON 
Farms taken by Company.......... 10 
7,276.75 











Real Estate Account Maly Ist, 1890 
Correspondecce solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for circular giving full particulars with descrip- 

tion of securities. 
G. L. FAULHABER, 0. A. CRANDALL, 
Treasurer. President. 


ROANOKE, VA.,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of po alation and values un re. 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill b 
glad to answer all correspondence 
FRANCIS B.K MP & CO., Roanoke. Va 


% M.H. Fitch & Son 8° 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ few. 
Baoking and Real Est 

Loans made on the eat conservative basis for non- 
poms oy to net investors 8 percent. Payable semi 
annua 

We in? ite correspondence, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and figures 

ferences: Chase. National Bank, New York, or 

any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8” PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8% 


oO hana ay age loans on Tacoma improved 
Vo acoma has a pepuilation of at 








Large experience in 





Teast So and is rapidly basis ont Loans 


and upwards: sure *~ realize o large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. For 

maps and particulars with full information. address 
E. &- OQUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. _ 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


Paying 6 per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, a limited 
amount of the 6 per cent Gold Bonds of 
tte DENVER WATER STORAGE 
COMPANY, of Deaver, Col. 


Total Issue, $300,000. 


Th-se bonds are due March Ist, 1920, redeemable at 
the Compny’s option at 110 after March Ist, 1895, As 
to March Ist, 1910, after = date the Compan 
redeem them at par. Interest om om March an and 
September ist, at the State Tru: . New York, 
Price par and accrued interest. oeldost to advance 
—_> notice. 
a@ personal visit to Denver and a thorough 
investigation into the merits of these securities by 

two of our representatives and also by two engineers 
of our own selection, we purchased these bonds and 
unhesitatingly offer them to the most conservative 
investors. asasafe nd profitable security. 
The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 
Estimate of actual assets taken frim our Engi- 
neers’ report, ce they say is very conservative, 
yo to $707,000, besides water rights, which can 

ot ata | a estimate for at least $1,400,000. 

One-half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
rights, -—! gte-. goes to the Sinking-Fund to te- 
deem the 
We call special attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of er gineers and our special 
re ee viz.: 

Abundant supply of w 
” immediate and AB ‘domand from land own- 
ers AF irrigation. 
Present value of poapesty estimated at more than 
double the issue of 
4. Able management, and hopest and substantial 
construction 
5. That the Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
inea and approved by es. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
and McVeagh, ot New Yor 
Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


C. E. JaCKSON & CO., Bankers, 


Middletown, Conn. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is esta ni to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Raiiroad which 
appeared in = INDEPENDENT of August 7th, 

headed ** To Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
lozations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
tactures, contiguous to unlimited bard wwod,- 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 

as coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 

South offers | golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
tee descriptive of the territory tributary to 

ts lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corner lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. Al py established tenants, 
monthly rental $275. Price $32 cash, balance 
on good time with 8 per cent ~®, Title perfect. 
This property will double in valuein afew years. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 41 wart patil wow York. 
aS. seeeee 7 $BS0.000 


LOGAN C.MUR RAY, President. 
es -4 K P. OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, j--— Cashier. 


Transacts « General Banking Business. 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 
O improved property in a growing city. 
Loans placed at nine per cent., having 
for security property that is worth at 


least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
spondence solicited. Best references furnished 


J. Cc. BROCKENBROUGH, Jr-, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

The Minnehaha Trust Company offers a few of its 
guaranteed ¢ per cent. mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
proved city property. hese mortgages are abso- 
lutely safe, being on a basis of not to exceed 40 oer 
cent. of the value of the property, which is rapidly 
increasing in value. Its guaranteed paper is less than 
two-thirds of its capital, and its surplus equals 50 
per cent. of its capital. It does only u conservative 
and safe business and its guaranteed loans are 
among the best in the inarket. Its sonnets are 
premetiy paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
ars address MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, 5. D. 























WILLIAM WIRTHENRY. Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderful growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in ros. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and tand manufacturing, dur- 
ing the it year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the Gnited States. The present year ts 
full of promise to thls youns city, and will prove the 
best in its history e do # strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all noe gg Write for any information or 
statistics desired, t 

HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To Investors: 
et =e, wndereigned. are personally acquainted 
with MR, T D, of Portiand, Oregee. and with 
the PORTLAND City KEAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 


Both Mr. Wood and this corporation are thoroughly 
re: ponsible, and the statements made by them will 
— a me | retest. Properties held by this 

mpany. w PORTLAND AND THE 
FIRST DDE: TION TO WEST PORTLAND PARK 
are for sale at from $10) to $300 per lot, and stand well 
in ae city. The property is beautifully situated, 
McConnaughey, Nelson, and 15 others, 

The MAE ot THE INDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them in believing that the 
above would be a good investment. Mr. Wood is per- 





405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“2G, SUARANTEED. $ 
Orns MORTGAGES i 


in KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at G6 and 7 per cent. 





wate power tn we world, For ulars tucludin 
% “Epakane Pond CLOUGH 
ee GR rel io Spokane Falls, Wash. 








of cost. 


DOL 





fectly reliable and may te safely trusted to make in- 


vestments or = ns. 
. WOOD, Portland, Oregon, 


1% 


Ave you, Re yf 
Write to 





: E HAVE INY este? JOHND. ). KNOX&CO 


FARMS & CITY PROPERTY CMATOOMALINt) Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


LARS TOPEKA, a 


as gee 
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tell 


BIG MRD APPLES =. 


rate. Gemate 4 ban _~ creas owe su A year 


show the 
Realthitest State in inthe t Union. "Paradise py = Sorvous 
rs. Wil Va ‘our mil- 


ere 
tions of fertile acres, excels ‘he world for A. -4 and 
fruit. Nocropfailares. Noirrt ae. No Cyclones. 
No extreme heat. Rich lands, cheap 


Ten Acres in Fruit Worth 
a Quarter-Section in Wheat. 
SALEM hes ‘schools abound. Fine pub- 


lle buildings) po State >» institutions. Splendid socie- 
ty. Therapid inflow of men meter | = causing 
constant and rapid rise in real estate valu 


Manufacturing and ne 

A png S ont 1 of the North- 

argest trade and 

gre test wealth of 2 Pons i vin ine veo in proportion 

to mm: tation. Fine field for investment. Prices 
soon ole. 


Money Carefully Invested for Non- 
Residents. 


Correspondence invited. Price-list and illustrated 
pamphiets sent free. Keferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
lem and Portland, and bankers of either city. Ad- 
dress 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


** Hotel Portiand,’”’ Portland, Oregon. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
Cc ty ban oe A Interest pase promptly semi-anually. 
respon ence solicit 
RU GENE B. STODDARD, Loans and Real Estate. 
EM Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptl comie annually, at The Na- 
tional Pare Bank. New York City. For circular. giv- 
ing references “a caeriguen of loans, address. 

. H, LENDRUM, 
al Broad way. R Room % Manager New Vork office. 


TACOMA 


fo 8% 
irst _Meonease on TACOMA AND PIE 
wet ESTA 


Cc OUNT 
i - KNIGHT, Aw’ y as. Law, 
acoma, Washin qcon 
References.—Tacoma National ank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP $140,0 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent Debentare Bonds. Fifteen 
years’ successful experience. apes for pamphiets. 
tEORGE H. LEWIS, Presiden’ 
ROBERT P. MAY NAKD, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
county responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per Cent. 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


1% tA GVARARTESS seal ane 
inve sted ai 


EST- Correspond- af FIRST MORTGAGES. 


ence Sclicited 
— ) 























TACOMA IN VE ST! 
Paid up Capital $100, 600.) TACOMA.’ AS 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Matadblahed......cccccsccsccccccccesscccces 1857. 


REAL ESTATE B2°Qihuiiticke™ 
PROPERTY RENTED t°°% 


remittances made promptly. —- 
T AXES 3 aod assessments looked after and 
LOANS S7inh%scs iter ot mac 
If you have capital to invest 


in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 
5J.T. M 








cCarther’s Investment Agency, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
7h. First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 





Real Estate in the richest agricultural sectton of 
e West. Interest payatie semi-annually at Kountze 
B . ¥. Cit We sell six per cents guaran 
Loans are allselected yi ethocreet thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and a — catpesvanys 
valuations. The oflicers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
clalty of procuring large or small amounts of gilt- 
edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished  apem e eppueaiion. 
G President 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President cat Maneger. 


(873, FIRST. MORTEAGES (890 


RTIFIED TITL 

Correspendence inited, that, = Evi- 
dence and Reliable Reference, we may satis- 
ty Investors asto our Method, our Knowl- 
e of Values, and our Business Integrity. 
vite, luvestigate. = Satisfied, and then 
Command our He E 

MARS 


H & BARTLE TT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


. WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


ts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments, Write for information. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 
COME TO “~§ECURITIES 


Areinthe market. Many are good, others better. 
some are We think” ours will be easily found 

= the latter class by those who will take the trouble 
to investigate. Our Booklet telis all about it. 


THE 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 


(Capital, $500,000), 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 


F. E, MAINE, oon York Manager, Auburn, 
New York. 
B. F. GLENN & SON, Philadelphia Mana- 
DENVER 

REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
ny” center ef Denver ischeap- 

Jand the same distance from the center 

of Fany ‘city of its re = “importance in emerge. 








Maps and and full information furnished upoa 100% 
Yue th CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX Cr Ao AN AND INVEST- 
— IgE PARA Carri 


We take from responsible 
armers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Vice-Pres’ts. 








WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


of New 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Bosto 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearne 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twent 
mites of water mains. Kearney has grown from 

to 12,000 population in five years. Wor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population noum- 
Ea ks scseesndees dovenees 

In 1888 its population 
reached. ...... 20.000 o00005410,000 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
lt is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 

finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 

already reaches $1,000,000. 

. Come and see for yourself, or write 
ty) 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Ws. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, “Sena. 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particalars,. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & COQ., 


{> Daluth. Minn. 


pitta 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


— a June my 1890, 


apical subscribed. . +++ SH OP titi $3 


11,188,885 04 








900 













6 Per Cent. Debentures. 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 


4 1-2and 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
three months te two years, 


All Manicipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 


eee eeRe 


New York, 208 ny 
Phila., 4th x Chestnut t. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


London, agene. 
Berlin, G 
Kansas City Mik Missouri, 








MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENT 


€ SENT INVESTOR 


HAS. HALLOWELL & GO., Ban 


SOLORADO. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to in rs agood reason fog puying 
the Debenture beats os and Mortgage Loans 0: 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT ‘co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000. 
S, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest gies 4 Pamphlets free. Ad- 


E. 8. i ~™ } 
















“i _— mONs, —_ 
10 uiane STREET: NEW YORK OITY. 


PIERRE 


Will be the next ms yours city to surprise you with 
a wonderful growt 
She pace 5 most promising city of her size in the 


Upieed © 
a a large extent of fertile lands, there are 


wane “ot wealth in minerals tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits of 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold, 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 1890 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 

antee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 
assume all risks. 
Co or sespondence solicited. For further informa- 


tion 
CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK, 


REFERENCES 


REV. DR. WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 
terian College. Pierre 

REV = JAMES C. JAC KSON, Dansville, N. Y. 

REV. 8. M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


N. 
REV. JOHN F. CLYMER Somerville, Mas 
a Foe PETTI GREW, U. S. Senator from South 


[THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 














MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Uimited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Ewecutore, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are rec 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high* rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a offered to the public. 
rs to 


Messrs. Hiram De & Son, New RG City, 

Messrs. Merten. Bliss Mosk G Co., ew York C 

G. Williams, on” of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York C 

F. D.G ray. , Esq., 0 tthe “National Safe Deposit Com 

A Wmnith, Esq 8q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 

o> Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, 














Free of Taxes, 


| NATIONAL | Union 
BANK Investment 


STOCK. 
Company. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of of y Rnovenss of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON. 
$450,000 su Ks by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full — 
UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


References : 
American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 

ada, you will see that LUT H is the same distance 

from Buffalo, and all ponte: east, mie ES preter as TH 
FART 


and be more than 3 

WEST, ithasa much hanger J coun 

isin the’ infancy of development. Duluth 1s 

ing io in popueeen of at the rate of nearly TEN TH 
a year, and such wonderfu | og ay insures 

a cae vance in real — r 

ma ter, and if you wish to in 

and we va! send full 3. 1, with ma) 

E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, 


feat ee a ube Pate, 


Loureias, 4130.00. 
ie and aran.: 





, etc. 
inn. 








we P held by trustees. 

at the Chemical National Bank, New Yor 

better securities offered investors. Best of 

and Western references furnished it Sores. Cor- 
ceaqentense uested. Writes for peytioutars 


‘LARKE, 
D.M.McELHINNEY, Vice-Pres.C.P. W Cashier. 
H. OEWING &SON. 18 Wall St.. ft. Agents, 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 








DIVIDEND. 


New Yor«e Baraat, BXCH Anon BANK. ? 
ay. * one July 29th, 1890. 
A™ 4 T A MEETING oF" TRE 





ARD ¢ F DIREC 


rs held this day a atvidend ot three (3) 
August 
July . 
, Cashier 


was declared, payable on and afte: 
the earnings of the = months endia. 
ISAAC HOWLA 











[August 14, 1890, 
Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE conditions of the dry goods mar. 
ket have varied little from previous ex- 
periences during the past week; but that 
little has been on the side of encourage- 
ment, as, in spite of the prevailing 
hot weather, visiting buyers have been 
more numerous and more active in their 
exertions than might have been expected. 
Agents have found quite an average 
amount of business passing through 
their hands in goods for speedy consump- 
tion, with orders for later delivery still 
keeping well up. These, with deliveries 
on account of previous transactions, have 
kept them well employed. In jobbing 
circles quite an active trade has been do- 
ing, the volume of business for the week 
being generally considered decidedly 
above the average for this time of the 
year. Reports from the country are, 
however, taking on a somewhat less 
cheerful look, owing to the late drought 
prevailing in the West and its possibly in- 
jurious effect on thecrops. At the same 
time there are no indications in these re- 
ports of the wide-spread destruction of 
which so much is heard in speculative 
grain circles, The shut-down in the print 
cloth mills for one or two weeks seems now 
assured; but the effect on the cloth mar- 
ket has been slight as yet, not amounting 
to more thana hardening in tone. The J. 
& P.Coates’ conversion scheme bas proved 
the sensation of the week. The charac- 
ter of its reception by investors here may 
possibly surprise the promoters by its lack 
of warmth. Not that any doubts exist as to 
the high standing of the Coates’ business 
or its profitable nature in the past but be- 
cause there is a growing disposition in 
financial circles to look coldly upon these 
industrial conversions unless the very 
fullest details essential to the formation 
of a sound judgment are given in the 
prospectus. It is the absence of those 
details from the J. & P. Coates’ prospec- 
tus that is adversely criticised in Wall 
Street. 

COTTON GOODS. 

In staple cottons the demand was 
steady, with brown cottons in better re- 
quest than last week at firmer prices, some 
good sized contracts having been made 
by converters at a slight advance on last 
week’s quotations. Print cloths are firm 
at 3 5-16c. for 64x64’s with few sellers and 
at 2ic. @ 2 15-16c, for 56x60’s, In prints, 


ginghams and wash dress fabrics, business 
is fully upto the average at first hands 
and above that with jobbers, seasonable 
fabrics and dark styles for the * fall” 
both being in request, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

In woolen goods the demand for men’s 
wear has been somewhat less than ex- 
pected, altho there were quite a number 
of buyers in town. Transactions have 
been individually light and collectively 
moderate, but there was a fair movement 
on account of back orders. 








READING NOTICES. 
AN EXTENSION OF TIME ao. 





reside. Counsel re 

ailed statement of 3 
dition. It showed that ‘at the Mabilicios 0 
were $430,333.14, while their assets, instaling over 
0,000 in unencumbered real estate, aggregated 
1,217,885. After able di it was unan- 
imously resolved to grant the firm an extension of 
four months upor their paper. A committee com- 
4 of Charles B. Rockwork. president ofa Newark 
F. WwW. be of New York, and Charles Hyde, 

of Plainfield N.J.. was appointec to obtain the signa- 
tures of all the < creditors t to wy ey The well- 
known firm of Mesers. H. ili-r & Company are 
thus enabled to supply thelr customers with the fer- 
tilizers «nich have been so long known to the public 
under the name of the Lister Brothers’ Fertilizers. 








WHAT IS THE BEST AND MOST EF- 
FICIENT NUTRIMENT TO BE AD- 
MINISTERED TO OUR INVALIDS 
AND SICK ONES? 


BOvVININE isa fluid food prepared from beef, con- 
taining its vital principles in a conceutrated form, 
and yet — ae — of fibrous or indiges- 
tible matter red from the raw meat, 
which has not been deter orated by cooking or heat- 
ing. When examined under a microscope the blood 
corpuscles can be plainly seen in their oe A nat- 
ura —, a condition which is absolutely de- 
stroyed by coo i Bovinine coptains nearly twen- 
ty-seven per cent.of soluble aibuminoids, a much 
larger proportion than any other concentrated f: 

It never grows rancid or putrid, asso many of the 
panoty 


tains is readily taken up by the digestive functions, 
sad seeenes without causing nausea or incon- 


“Bovining is peqpectely eenres from the Syemele - 


the late nd ae now 
all @ } and is manufactured y A eke 
Bush Manufacturing Co,—The Christian Union, 


August 14, 1890.] 
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Pm AND EGYPT. 


M , R, + 

the First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, 

a., or to HENRY GAzse & SON, 40 Broadway, New 
Yor. 








~~ ra SS F 


we vue Fer ON wa 


THE 
Armstrong Mfg-0o- 
242 Canal 8t. N.Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 
GARTERS 
and 
1 etntestsins. ARMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
— goods and take none without our 
Tra d“ajso on t he clasp is on all of 7 Sag Boxes 
araple pair sent o x tt ° Bo. hy 
The ARMSTRONG MPG. 00.. Bridgeport, Conn. 
vantage when shod in 
go: d fitting shoes, and 


PRETTY FEET :2isssststs 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Send 
our address to us for a description of FARGO’ 
ee. .A DIES’ BOUT, made in all styles. 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH IN: 
QUIRER. C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IlL 


TRAVEL. 


H. GAZE & SON’S Select Fall Tours to 


The Holy Land and Round the World 


Send for Programmes. HENRY GAZE & SON, 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


A FAST TRAIN WITH THROUGH SLEEPING 
CARS. NEW YORK AND TUPPER LAKE 
STATION. NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG R.R. 

The new train. ay leaves. Cra sisoging ¢ cars for 


1 Depot 
nning over the Great 











Appear to the best aa- 














9:00 A.M 
Station, $30 4 

Coaches connect with train and arrive Paul Smith’s 
Hotel, na A. f Dgpansc Ian. ie 10:30 A.M.; Ceewet 


House, 1 . 11:00 A.M 

The cane Notion’ of: the Northern S Adirondack Road 
to Tupper Lake Station, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks, and the yannies of through sont -cars via 
New York, Utica, Norwood, Moira and Northern 
Adirondack Railway, to Tu r Lake Station, makes 
access'ble all resorts in the Northern Adirondacks. 

Returning, through sleeping cars leave supece 
Lake Station 2:40 P.M.; arrive New York 6:45 A 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


‘The fast train, with through sleeping cars, leaves 
Grand Central Depot every day 4:50 P.M.; ye ay 
ton 5:30 A.M ; Alexandria. Bay 6:55 A.M.; © ts at 
steamboat déck, Clayton, with Royal Mail. Line 
steamers to Montreal, Quebec and River Segueneg, 
passing Thousand Isiands and Rapids by daylight. 

Excursion tickets and sleeping car ac -  ~ 
can be obtaiued at all New York Central offices. 


Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” two hu 
and eighteen (218) pages; large octavo "size: the hand- 
somest book of its ¢ baracter in the werld 


THEO. BUTTERFIELD, G. P. A., 


R.W. & O. R. R., Oswego, N.Y. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL |: 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QOJRNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 








RGH, WELLS & CO. 
~strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets ie Stands, etc 
Engravers’ BO 'D Machinists’ 


NL 
S Sprace Street. New ‘York: 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac 
comm dated by sending us, on a porta: 
card, the name and address to whirh be 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE Tore TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
UFor the week ending Saturday, Aug. 9th, 1890.) 
















COFFEE. 
ba enpdtlaatods ta Serre 2 | 
Java 4253 
‘TEA. 
Gee. Medium to age. idivedesbesseod 16 @ 7 
quan. u om coconut 4 3 * 
—4 n. > eps ate, ainianin 
H yso. ee as = oaietavaboament Bb @ 3 
English ee Fo canecskiucs b @ % 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans ee 
rrime toChoice...... --.- 42 @50 
Porto Rico. Fancy............ oxeienmiii’ 42 @4 
SN CUI ac occ cqtrten: 2encnessnconst —- @-— 
FISH. 
Mackerel, P hay No. 1, 8 bbl. (180 Ibs)... — — 
Sea Coast No.2 per bbi (20 Ibs). 22 00 
Codfish. hones © Bee = | eee 7% 
lis, 35 ce ~ D.. 534 
Halibut, oT smoked, Se ‘a i 
Herring, Medium, acaled. B box........... 17 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK 
) Rr rr or $1300 @$14 00 
Bextra Prime, 220. s.ccces osee 16 00 @ 10 50 
Clear Kack............ ieapuhiane i200 @ 14 00 
BR Meek Cetese ¥esnssosccess 120 @12 50 
BEEF: 
Meas, por Wil... ..ccccccccce - 65 @ 7% 
Packet, per bb].............. -—--— @ 80 
Cur Mzats: 
Smoked Hams.. 14d 12 
64 7 
ota 5 @ 55% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ even DB 2 
Prime Ceagenter, © Missasccecs geeceses — @ 8 
woe enh aU ip paistionenvule — @ Bb 
— heoe ts good, tubs....... 14@ 6 
Sdncetéenesuss. Shahid seenered 0 @M 
CHEESE. 
Fancy o- 9 Csebeake Jeeseneeues _ ° v4 
Good Seine, o about 40 ib. boxes...-.-..-— @ ™& 
English D os 18 
osten pails, 20 lbs., # Db | 
Wooden tubs of 60 lbs...2222777. 8 
Tin tubs of 50 lbs 8 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, patents Fancy Roller serene 





highest grade............. 10 
Perfection stent Spring Wheat ov 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best 95 
New Process. *ancy Winter Wheat 80 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat.. 80 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Whea' . 535 
Rye ~~ tii cnanintckwkh scemenenane 425 
Corn flour from Southern oo Corn..... 3 50 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 23 
—— Graham Fiour, cases, 12 6-b ane 
Entire Wheat SA ae are 6 75 





No. 2 a  —94@ — 1 

No. 2 Milwaukee Spring -—7 @- 
CORN: 

SIN os 0c cccscsacecsees - @— — 

NS OO ea — 56%0 — i7 

<3 Sa o-=- @-=- 
Oats: 

eR i ccdueuscaeees —-— @— 0 

/ Se SNe —-~— @-—14%% 

fe ee —--— @-f4 
BEANS 





Green, prime, ® bush........ 





—% @ —%% 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
(Weq % eas 
75 
90 
95 
80 
80 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1 per. 100 lbs kensawe ... 8 55 @ — 65 
Hay. No.2, “* “ .sscceeeee —& @—— 
ee Gitieetng® © ccccccces.. —-3s3 @—av 
Clover Thence see —--—- @ — 
Clover, Mixed ae aie — 3 @— 4 
Straw, long rye * _.......-+.- _— 75 @ 80 
Straw, short “ “ — ........... -—-55 @ 60 
Straw Vat enna ant —40 @-— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. = DE icv avctaninies 184g@!l9 
Western, fresh-iaid.................s006 17 @17% 
CR cucw <5cesegnetcommeaboeeees 174als 
DE. oc ais g0ihabasaeniastoheancess —- @ 


FRESH PACKED POULTRY. 
Fusbeve. mixed weights, tenth es beaieaence @i4 










ing Chickens. Poila.. Qs 
Chickens. Western, per ‘ib. 2 @l4 
Fow!s, Jersey, prime, per Ib. — O— 
Western,per ib...... 10 all 
Ducks. prime, per ®...... ..12 @16 
Geese, Western. per Tb...............+6.- — @— 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Long Island, per bbl......... 1 62@1 87 
Potatoes, Jersey, Ee 1 25@1 75 
Corn, Jersey pe 2 a 5O@1 25 
Cabbage, perlat Dutch, per 100.... 2 00@3 00 
fauiieoen a a See ——@--- 
Cucumbers.L. I. Mon. & Co. per 100.. —\10@—— 
Egg Plant, Jersey., per 1 


Green + 
Onions, J 
Onions, Western per bbl 50 
Squasb, L.L& Jersey marrow per bbi si gt 





Tomatoes, Jersey. per box 

furnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl 

Water cresses, near-by, per baskets. . 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Apples, EG vvnes cccecccoscseces 
quarters 


ee ee 
" 








would like the paper sent, 





wants medical examiners and agents, and 


Jusurance. 


BRIBES TO PHYSICIANS. 
THE Royal Society of Good Fellows 


is sending out a circular letter in type- 
writer type to physicians, to which we 
give a wider publicity by copyivug it below 
entire : 


“SUPREME ASSEMBLY, 
ROYAL Society oF Goop FELLOows. 
OFFICE OF THE SUPREME SECRETARY AND 
MEDICAL EXAMINER IN-CHIEF, 

10 TEMPLE PLACE. 


“Dear Doctor: We desire in your locality 
a medical examiner and also a local agent 
forthe purpose of securing membera for 
our Society. The fee of the subordinate 
medical examiner is only $1.00; but we aim 
to have but one exeminer in each village or 
locality, so that he virtually has a monope™ 
ly of the business. 
‘‘We can pay an agent, whether it be the 
medical examiner or some other competent 
person, $4.00 for each person who becomes a 
beneficial member. Inclosed you will find 
a circular descriptive of the Society and its 
plan. We now have between 15,000 and 
16,000 members, and all benefits are paid 
promptly and in full. 
“If you would like to act for us as medi- 
cal examiner please notify us at once and 
we will send you blanks with full instruc- 
tions, so that you may become a member 
without cost, except one assessment in ad- 
vance, of Mammoth Assembly of Boston, 
and be commissioned as medical examiner 
and as Supreme Deputy if you desire to act 
as agent for the Society. If you cannot act 
as agent yourself perhaps you could secure 
for us a reliable man who would be willing 
to dothis work. It ought to pay an active 
agent $25.00 per day. If a sufficient number 
of applicants could be secured to forma 
good Assembly in your locality we should 
not object to such an organization, in which 
case the terms would be the same per capita 
as though the members were admitted to 
the Assembly in Boston. The ceremony of 
initiation is unnecessary in the admission 
of charter members. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I remain, 
“Courteously yours, 
“D. WILSON, Supreme Secretary.” 

All confidential circulars are liable to 
miscarry and to fall into the hands of 
persons who not only decline to fall in 
with their propositions but refuse to treat 
them as confidential and even turn them 
over to an unsympathetic and revealing 
press. ‘ This one is sent to us by a physi- 
cian who writes that he always refuses to 
become a party to such schemes, no mat- 
ter how large a fee is offered. A medi- 
cal examiner who would take a bribe 
from an applicant for life insurance 
would be'dismissed swiftly and contempt- 
uously by any decent company; and how 
long would a company retain public con- 
fidence which, on the contrary, offered its 
examiners a premium to load bad risks 
on it? Yet here is a society which offers 
an unconc2aled bribe, sending out circu- 
lars to the profession addressed to “‘ dear 
doctor.” The fee to the proposed exami- 
ner is *‘ only $1,” but ‘‘ he virtually has a 
monopoly,” and then the agent, ‘“‘ whether 
it be the medical examiner or some other 
competent person,” is to get $4. Become 
our agent, pretend to have a medical ex- 
amination, and pocket $5 apiece for all 
you can run in; you ‘ ought” to make 
$25aday. Or if you havea conscience 
which wants to be soothed or if you think 
it would be inexpedient to openly appear 
to be acting as agent, find us a man and 
make your own bargain for a division of 
the $25 per day. Of course, the circular 
does not expressly ask for bad risks, and 
the ‘green goojs” circulars do not ex- 
pressly ask for men who are willing to 
pass counterfeit money upon their neigh- 
bors; it is Lot necessary, in either case. 

There is *‘ one assessment in advance,” 
to be paid by the physician who takes the 
brib:; but if the intent is to make the 
physician himself the dupe instead of 
using him to dupe others (as is not prob- 
able), the method only and not the es- 
sence is changed. 

Still, itis not certain that any additional 
harm can be wrought by filling up a so- 
ciety of this character with graveyard 
risks, for the same reason that a man just 
about to be hanged need not reject, at 
his last meal, such viands as are likely to 
produce acute dyspepsia. Members of 








with such a defiance of arithmetic and 
common sense that minor eccentricities 
subsequently will be covered in, unno- 
ticed, under the general aberration. The 
circular starts out with *‘ a profitable in- 
vestment; $3 for $1 a certainty; $1,000 
for $1 a possibility.” And it proceeds to 
say: 

“For instance, suppose your age to be 
between 18 and 35 years, your assessment 
would be twenty cents for each $1,000. Now, 
to join the Society the entire expense in 
your case would be $6, and one assessment— 
that is, for $1,000 benefit or insurance— 
$6.20; for $2,000, $6.40; and for $3,000, $6.60. 
For the full year 1889 it was necessary to 
call only thirty-one of these small assess- 
ments. It is estimated, however, that some 
time in the future it may be necessary to 
call as many as thirty-six assessments a 
year, orthree every month. Then the cost 
for each $1,000 benefit or insurance in your 
case would be only $7.20 per year; and the 
cost for a lifetime, provided you lived out 
your fullest expectancy, would be only 
$273.60. 

“Therefore, you see that altho you may 
live to be 100 years of age, you will never 
be able to pay into the Supreme Treasury 
so much money that your beneficiaries will 
not be able to draw out three dollars for 
every dollar you have paid in. Therefore, 
itis evidently an excellent investment, as 
one is certain to receive at least three dol- 
lars for every dollar invested. Ot course 
if you should die earlier, the profit woul 
be much greater, perhaps $1,000, $500 or $306 
for $l. Where else could one make such a 
small investment at so great a profit ? Such 
large benefits for so small an outlay could 
not be paid ifallthe members were to die 
at any onetime. But, asa matter of fact, 
there is are a large number (now over 
15,000 and always increasing) of living 
members who, while living, are never to 
receive their death benefits, but, on the 
contrary, they are able, at very small cost, 
to pay the large benefits to the beneficiaries 
or families of the few (about ten) who die 
each month. A similar condition of affairs 
will continue month after wonth, year after 
year, to the end of time, if, indeed, time 
shall ever have an end.” 


We are further told that among the 
membership are ‘‘ nearly all the leading 
society men of the country,” and more of 
the same sort; also that ‘‘even the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts is one of the Su- 
preme officers.” Maybe—we do not know 
—but we call attention to the fact that this 
society belongs to the State of Massachu- 
setts, and that it is not her worst; she can 
point to others which almost make this 
respectable. And to all the assessment and 
‘‘endowment” schemes of the day are ap- 
plicable some very old-fashioned “observa- 
tions which may be found in Proverbs xi, 
21, and Ecclesiastes viii, 11. 





JUST A LITTLE NEARER “SE- 
CURITY.” 


INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed please find printed matter 
showing three different tabies of rates of 
Security Mutual of this city, issued since 
they commenced business, January Ist, 1887, 
inasmuch as the association guarantee in 
printed circulars that no calls shall be 
made in excess of following tables. Still 
members joining this year are required to 
pay quite an item more than a man of same 
age who joined last year, and last year’s 
man more than one whose certificate was 
issued in 1887. Perhaps you may say some- 
what of this society if you deem it proper. 
Your article of about one and one half 
years ago regarding this concern stirred 
them up terribly, and caused an immediate 
change in wording of their certificate. 
The five year period, at which the directors 
could increase the table of rates, was 
altered so that directors could increase 
them at any time, and in latest form, 
directors can substitute the actual and 
expected mortality. More and more am- 
biguous each change made. 


The following illustrates the changes 
above referred to: 


Age. Ist table. 2dtable. 3d table. 
ea $12 66 $13 75 $15 50 
eer ee 2 87 14 01 15 76 
Re 13 05 14 24 16 
33.. 13 36 14 63 16 41 
tus tabeaaeeds 13 60 14 93 16 72 
reer 14 08 15 55 17 38 
thiscscconesote 14 48 16 05 17 9 
Pitthecheaness 15 92 17 88 19 82 
Meeutvess ctuane 17 34 19 68 21 72 
Ee 18 67 21 39 23 50 
_ eee 23 7 27 76 30 20 
ee $2 51 38 59 41 57 


The article referred to—or articles, for 
there were two—appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of December ist and 8th, 1887. 
The criticism was based upon the obvious 
insufficiency of the contract of insurance, 
so-called, and of the rates upon which it 
was put forth. The document, after set- 





the Royal Society of Good Fellows start 


ting forth the consideration to be paid, 
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did not even undertake to “‘ insure” but, 
instead, ‘‘does hereby receive John Doe 
as a member of said association.” It did 
not undertake to pay anything, but de- 
clared that ‘‘ there shall be payable” ‘‘ the 
sum of five thousand dollars, or any ratio 
thereof which may be in the mortuary 
fund of the association at the time of said 
death.” We have not now, and we never 
had, the least objection to the practice of 
any sort of balf-way life insurance, at any 
half-way rate, provided the nature of the 
transaction is set forth with unmistaka- 
ble distinctness and there is no attempt to 
pass it off for what it isnot. If assess- 
ment societies will say, so plainly and 
continually that nobody can possibly mis- 
understand, ‘‘ Pay us from time to time 
whatever we call for while you live, and 
when you die we will pay your family 
(provided we have not died first), what- 
ever portion of two thousand dollars we 
may be able to pay,” THE INDEPENDENT 
will bave nothing to interpose by way of 
opposition. But of course no society will 
make such an honest statement, because 
if it off>red its certificates in an honest 
and candid manner they would not rei]; 
so they are offered as ‘‘ insurance,” and 
they refer to themselves as ‘‘ this policy 
of insurance,” etc., and their circulars 
talk in this fashion: 


‘This company has been organized for the 
purpose of furnishing life insurance at the 
lowest rates consistent with ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY. The heavy rate charged by Old 
Line Companies has practically deprived 
many of the benefits of insurance, from their 
pecuniary inability to meet its demand.” 
And so forth. 


Then, when this imitation stuff is put 
forth as insurance, and the price of it is 
compesred with that of the genuine article, 
we fee] curselves under the same dut 
if we found men advertising gilded 
watches for gold ores, 

Our friend writes that an ‘‘ immediate” 
change was made in the wording of the 
security certificates. Very likely, for it 
costs no more to print them in one form 
than in another; but the change went 
only to form and did not better the sub- 
stance. The changes (which are severest 
on the older ages) do not yet reach 
‘* security”: for instance, the rate for age 
thirty-five would require sixty-eight years 
to make up $1,000 by the original table, 
and has come down by revision to sixty- 
six, and now to sixty years. The cheap- 
ness is evident, but the $1,000 is dim. 

This little society seems to have not yet 
reached its crumbling-time, and we do 
not care to be especially severe upon it. 
Its president is a wholesale dealer in hats 
and caps; its vice-president is in the real 
estate business; its treasurer is president 
of a bank, and several cther directors 
are business men whose names command 
respect from their fellow-citizens. The 
usual way—good, honest men, doubtless, 
but knowing nothing of life insurance 
except that it ** costs” @ great deal; a 
‘general manager” runs the business. 
And these men who run the business, 
altho they may be and often are rather 
smug and unscrupulous persons who are 
concerned with the comfortable present 
more than with the disagreeable fu-ure 
which isn’t here yet, may even be perfect- 
ly honest and guilty only of meddling 
with what they do not understand, 





INSURANCE. 





1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 

Dorticipate in distributions of surplus. 
ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits pefore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





THE (NDEPENDENT. 


Qecunrty, M LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposi 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL,......ccccccccee nveccesccssepecenee $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUB........cccccocccsccccssccescesevese 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES gt Syery descrip 
tion, includi _s S and S' 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SATE KEEPING. ‘ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST Ra TES 
ULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YAL ND 
sant LL TIME LOCKS. 
rent. SAFES INSIDE ITS 


- 


to size. 
01 bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. —— Sone desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Ren’ 
DEPOs! TS OF F MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AnD ) REMITTED FOR A 


peep othe 

Com ECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 

‘OK and GUARDIAN, aa RECEIVES and EXE- 

CUTES TRUSTS of are description,from the Courts 
wal thost t at Individuals. 

UNDs and INVESTMENTS are kept 

separate tas, t from the assets of the Company. 

As additional security, the Company has a Special 

Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 

its trust ebligations. 
WILLS RE ie FOR_AND SAFELY KEPT 
wi OUT oe RGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW. Preside: 
JOH ft * GEST, Vice President, and ‘e charge of 
Trus' ent. 
ROBERT Fy Treas. and Sec. 
HARLES A ERTON, yo Treasurer. 
XL. Witiont. --™ aa retary. 
DIRE — 
Stephen A. Calton John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry Gi Thomas McKean. 


William H. Merrick. C. A. Griscom. 
__——C CC. Bullitt 


WASHINGTON 
Pana ‘INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
a narantecd Cash Val- 





"tn restricted residence, 

tncontestable + raed 

Definite Contrac 

Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





2! Courtiandt St. 


STAT E MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, oe ne, 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... Saas ee 46 
Cash gurseptes | values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachussetts No -Fortelture 


aw 
WEW VORK QF UGB. ARD PASTA. 


1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. TRALEION, & retary. 
A.W HEELWHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itseif is the most liberal and equitable con- 
oa goneiment with recognized business principles. 
E—E MARKED SUCUESS already achieved by thiz 
plan stows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


"EDOD AGENTS. gestring to represent the Com 
pany, are inyitea vo ad - 3. FNEY. Super- 
of A 1 an vy MF, mien 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment ano 
iberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY 8&, STOKES, President. 


Jag08 ie a ORY. Vice-President. 
H. Y. Nyhaes ry 2d Vice-President, 
be! C. FRA ZEE, Secretary 
OHN H. GLE FIN, JR., Asai. » Seevetary. 























1890. 


NATIONAL 


1 .L. STABL ER. Act tuar 
1890. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E, G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 } Asylum St. St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLUS*OM, Ass’t Gen'l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


i Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, J ANUARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet ati Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund at ere 
Unsettled Loss +s and be pe 


Net Surplus over Japitat ant ou Liabitities, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890 


- $1,000,000.00 
$785, 058. pi 890,422 .35 

- 805, 363.4 
553,514.98 





- $2,443,937.33 











[August 14, 1890. 

















STATEMENT 








The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsivenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889, 





Assets, . . e . e e e e $136,401,328 o2 





$10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


ease 7 . © + . e ° $4,903,087 16 

Paid Policy-Holders, ° ° ° e . . e ’ $15,200,608 38 
Increase during year, ie @& Peary $473,058 16 
Risks ass e . . ° . : . . $151,602, 483 37 
Increase during year, ce. et ae $48,388,222 05 
Risks in force, ° . . . . ° ° . « $565,949,933 92 
Increase during year, ain ee, Ye a $83,824,749 56 
—— in ak cla vi . . 7 » . . + 7 . ety 
ar, 7 7 + . . . ¢€ ry 1 

oe written in ae to e . . - - . » 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . . . . +6 «© -« 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ‘ ° 69,361,913 1 

United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° the tt et Bi 
Loans on Collateral Securities, »500 00 
‘Jash in Banks and Trust Pr 2,988,632 79 
interest accrued, Premiums $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $%126,744,079 58 


' have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


és at * interest, e ‘ an 
and in transit, etc. 

















Year, Risks Risks * 

7 Assumed, Outstanding. aeete. Surplus. 
1884, $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285......$108,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441. .... - 108,908,967 51..... ete Gat 
1886. 56,832,719....... 308,809,203...... 114,181,963 24... ... 5,643, 
1887... 69,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888... .. . 108,214,261... Peers 482,125, 184. ++eee 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,488... ....; 565,949,934. ..... 136,401,828 02..." 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Ontver Harriman, S. Van RENSSELAER CruGeR,| Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Henry W. Smit, Cuartes R, HENDERSON, - T.2 Monrose, q 
Rosert OLYPHANT, GerorGce Buss, WituiaM Bascock, 
Grorce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, 
os. ‘THOMPSON, + Hospart Herrick, Witiiam D. WASHBURN, 
UDLEY OLCcoTT, mM. P. Drxon, Stuyvesant Fisu, 


Samuet FE, Sprovutts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, RARESCR, 
Georce S, 

Kicrarp A, MeCense, 
ames C, HoLpen, 


ERMANN C. VON Post,| FREDERIC Cromwe.t,) Rospert A. Granniss, Avucustus D, 
ALEXANDER H, Rics, , uLien T. Davies, Nicuoras C, Mitier, Cuaries E. —— 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, : 


Henry H. Rocers, | James W, Hustep, 
ROBERT A, GRANNISS, < ~ 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, -_ ~ Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier 
EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. “WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors 
WALTER R, GILLFTTE, M.D., 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


WM. M. RICHARDS, Prest. GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Prest. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, sSec’y. EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


JUNE 30th, 1890. 
Stocks and bonds owned........ ASSES re. Méipebeeessenemnetvans 
eal CIs a naan ye abadipakcdodobeterekiass xlobiee 
Loans on collateral 20 per cent. margin ... 
SO Se IR sc ciccs Sdiccunccoceces enscaachscessorees 
Premiums in course of collection........ ......cccecceecceeeceee 


GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON MD E. J. MARSH, M.D 











AUT OCROE RORCES... 2 ccvccsccccs secccccscccccccccseccccccecoccces ~ 29.207 18 
$1,231,752 50 

; LIABILITIES. : 
NS ccccccscucecsee Bene SaWedGdenesand veenee $730,043 84 
MT PUD cee csscecvese cre venindnnrdeedbadgnesss ence sedoase 74,235 91 
Commissions on premiums in course of ce. Jlection............... 79,265 77 
ads cicad  pedaaiisen-artienctadakendanebaoenie vat 27,510 23 


ccc cee bad apcbod Debaeebanawateandawwaunes Gui 250.000 90 


DT ER citdvanahesbeseascwnthaweds endaigeetews casey uoameeie 70,696 75 
$1,231.752 50 
YEAR. GROSS ASSETS. CASH INCOME. RE-INSURANCE RESERVE. LOSSES PAID. 
1881 Dec. Sist, $382,341 70 $156,302 93 $92,243 80 770 96 
1883 “ 470,784 23 384,561 58 158,525 49 114,002 51 
1885 “ 590,500 42 477,925 41 243, 182 73 192,258 74 
1887 . 642,221 32 iy 
1888 ss 774,550 21 i 
1889 “ 1,017,315 74 1,079,754 92 
1800 June 30th. 1,231,752 50 718,487 10 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
(PSE 
99,496,180 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate p 
a Cash Riscribations are paid upon all 


Over policy has indorsed thereon the cash > 
a ch t 


we: 
FIGHTIETH "ANNI AL 


Cash — 10,000 
Reserve for insurance = allother claims 18) $738,058 
Surplus over Tall Liabilit _ 45 616 78 


OPAL ETT aeeSENE NY. RS” 








der and pald-up insurance values to whi e in- 
onged is — A. 4 A] valuee for any tat ute. 
Pamphle an ues for an senton @ 
plication to the Dany’s Office. y age P- SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
noe = oe ENS, President. would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
« GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. ges toa tend —s accommod ated by send- 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. ing on a postal cara. the name and addy 
WH. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. he would like the paper sent. 



























August 14, 1890.) 
The 30th 


Annual-Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 
may be obtained on a 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 





Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital.................... 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


I MD sts acbess canenabeesecs 2,746,070 02 
Net Surplus.............ccc...000 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... .....000- 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A D. 
E. LANNING. Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooktyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, I1). 
J.J.MecDonald, Manacer Pacific Coast Department, 
219 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








t J: M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 

the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to Slst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 188V..........c0ccce-ssceececeseeeee 1,386,104 87 


Total Marine Premiums...... soe e0seee $5,502,764 27 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to ist December, 1880.......... 


Losses paid during the same 





Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 


time of payment, and canceled. 


earned p 





issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH., 
A.A. RAVEN . DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. tm 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, AWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. ALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W, HAR 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRaY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, J MES HEWLETT, | 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
St aa a me 
JOHN DE D HEWLET Rus SELL H. HOADLEY 


Agu ins P, BURDETT, sere Sues 
OHAS. H. MARS. WALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 








JOHN D.JonmS SORE Vee 


«+ $4,144,943 13 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 U0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at,.....seccecccsecesssseeesserees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . eesee 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank........00s- ceccscvscces secceess 271,8:1 00 

AMOUNE, .....cccccesscceceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed aud paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 


of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1859, for which certificates will be 


es ls 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889. + coseseeee: « - + $99,924,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PERRI. coccccvcccecccocs-ccccccccccsene esescccesonsesccccscccsccences 00 oe $26,021,655 96 

Leas deferred prein:ums, January Ist. 18t9 ...........sceceseeeeeeeeereeseees 1,485,734 86—624,585,921 10 

IMTOTOSE ANA TEMS. C6C.....5. coccccccccrcrccce-+ coccccccccccccccsoveresesece 5.028 950 58 

Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1889...........cseceeeeeeeeeeseeees sence 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,ap Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


QFY SAAITIONS CH GAME) ..0.0 00 ceccccccccccscccc sees cocccsece coe coecsccccccsoocees $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... ss ccccececeeceecececesecceeeseenes $12,121,121 66 
TOROS ORF TOGMAUTAMOOE. «0020000000000 ccccecccccscssccccocsccceccscecess senccee cocsece 252,737 17 
Commissions (includine advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ ....cceceececcceceeeceeeeesereeeneces 4,1%5,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 


ASSETS. 


860,763 50 -$17,960,279 9 
$101,027,322 46 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit... .........sccccees coe cee ceeeecaceece.eeeees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,498.441 91).... 54,412,164 41 
BRE ic avccccesiens. cases cance on © 60800 eencere<scdécrcesanes pbens cbatensoescoes 13,242,871 &7 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14.- 
400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


GTI. ccne d0ds | c00ys: c6besdedensvend. ebddngbesseoedene ebensenoeonseseneesee seeesiepes 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $4,471,553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing volicies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDES tO OVE $2.1 00,U00)....... cecceccccccceeees seeeeree os eeeeeae soecseneens 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums op existing policies, due subsequent to 

BaMs Wi, WHO. ccccevecoccccccccccccccccecccesecesse cocccceccccs 06 e00000ss covcceseces 1.695.645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABURCH WAIAMCEB. cctec « socccccccsccccccccccccccecsecccccccsccecesccs cocccceccccccsoccosoese 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. ... 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual ne | capes fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 


eee eee renee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses 1n COUTSE Of PAYMENL......ccecseceeccveveceeeeeeceeeeceserscereceeeees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... ....ccccescceccescnceceesccscccsteesrceseeeseeees 375.598 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.sseeeeee 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........seeee cecsecceseeeee eee 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

TBOPORE)... -cccccdcscoccs coccccoce ceccete see sesteces seccecene-cccevcocssesoccescece 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POliciSs OF THAT CIABB...ccccccccccccscccccee cocccccccccccccescccssooses $6,423.77 18 
Addition tc the Fund during 1880...........cccccee ce cocceeeeetecseceseeees 2,300,540 16 
DEDU' $8,724,317 29 
aac to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

WBTBe cccccccocccccccccccccvcccccccccscccscocecseseessese © cocccesooocces 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800. .........-ceseceeersseecsceeseeeeseneeseeessens 7,706,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M ADVANCE.........cccccerecccereceeccteceeseeseueseerseeres 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 
$105,053,600 96 

Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..............5 ccccceecneeeee $15,600 000 00 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ......--...ccssccee cove cee 





NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1887... eeeeeeeeeee 9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358.935,598 Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887.........seeeees 28,522 
1888... .. ee eeeeeees 10,972,070 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419.886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1888, - 33,3 
1880... ceeeee ceeee 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 189)...... 105,.053,600  1889........ 0 we.eee 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BOCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young. | 


THE LAST SHADE. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





MANY a weary day nad passed 
Since mortal soul came hither last, 
So Charon leaned upon his oar 
And dreamed of busier days of yore; 


The times of ancient peril, when 

There hither flocked tne shades of men, 
And later age, when Virgil led 

Old Dante to the silent dead. 


While thus he ponders, lo! he sees 

A maid descending ’midst the trees, 
Beyond the river, where the bank 
Slopes downward to the sedges dank. 


Through gathering gloom she beckons him, 
O’er Styx to steer bis shallop siim, 

And guide it through the gathering gloom 
To-where this shadow waits its doom. 


Once more he tries his leaky boat, 
Upon the darkening stream to float; 
And with the sorrowing, solemn tide, 
He slowly gains the hither side. ° 


** What, maiden, brings you here to me? 
Know, Death abides o’e:> youder sea!”’ 
** My name is Hope, I’ve bic farewell 
To Earth, and seek the gates os Hell.” 


** Does man despair, then, of his fate? 

Go back, I beg, and with him wait!’ 

Sne turned, and left him on the slope; 

With man abides the shade of Hope. 
ButTronwoops, R. I. 


THE STORY OF RAVENHAIR. 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS, 


THE first paintiog of anv importance 
produced by a certain well-known artist, 
still hangs upon hisown wall. The merit 
of his picture was not soon appreciated. 
The critics called it ‘‘ the too ambitious 
effort of a boy”; and the result was that 
he withdrew it after it had been on exhi- 
bition only a little time. This was not 
merely for the sake of that revenge which 
youthful genius sometimes takes upon the 
public. There had been a traia of circum- 
stances connected with his work which 
made the painting seem iu an especial 
way a part of his personal experience, 
worthy to be kept as a witness io times of 
depression to the truth and power of his 
ar’. 

This picture is of interest as showing 
the beginnings of some of tae marked 
characteristics of the painter. It shows 
the same subtle play of imaagination both 
in outline and coloring as is seen in his 
later productions. Toere is the same 
sympathy witb historical suojects, and 
the same forciole handling of a heroic sit- 
uation. Of course the technique is much 
less developed, and there are evidences ot 
the idealizing spirit which disappears 
from the more disciplined mind. 

The artist’s early work was done while 
he was still at his father’s home in one of 
the old New Eagland villayes. At daffer- 
ent times he had been under instruction 
in Boston, and had even been a tavorite 
pupil of one of the leading portrait spe- 
cialists: but he was to a large extent his 
own tescher. To signalize his entrance 
upon his professional career, his father 
titted up a studio for hitu in the best cor- 
ner of the old house. With this new 
dignity upon him, tae ambitious young 
man tired of studies in heads and bits of 
landscape, and turned his attention tothe 
large canvas of which we are speaking. 

From boyhood there had been devel- 
oped in him that peculiar strain of feel- 
ing which is likely to be aroused in one 
brought up in a place where common 
things get a fantastic touch from the 
wear and mossy growth of time. In tne 
lack of current events, the long history of 
the town, with its legendary details, was 
constantly being recounted; and to his 
youthful imagination his quiet surround. 
ings were never dissociated from the 
strange and stirring things they had 
witnessed. 

The town is one of the few that still re- 
main thoroughly old-fashioned. Much 
to the regret of the townspeople, the rail- 
road, which at the beginning of railroads 
ran right through the village, soon 
changed its course so as to be several 
mules away. The houses are huddled to- 











gether as in the days of the Indians, with 
the farms at a distance, Nearly all of the 
village is built along one double road, 
wide and shady, with a common in the 
middie. At the cross-roads, just in front 
of the town-hall, is a monument to the 
Revolutionary heroes who were at the 
beginning of the war summoned to Con- 
cord by a horseman that received his 
message from Paul Revere. Several of 
these men fell at the very front in that 
first glorious battle. 

In addition to the many matters of 
known history, there are not lacking 
among the townspeople traditions o 
things mysterious and _ supernatural. 
From one end of the village runs a de- 
clivitous road down to the old burying- 
ground, which the early settlers seem to 
have located where it would be well out 
of their sight. At this lonely corner, 
there used to stand in the old days an 
inn for the entertainment of travelers by 
stage to Boston; and many a time in the 
moonlight guests have seen ghosts com- 
ing in troops up the winding and shadowy 
road, Within memory, women have had 
terrible frights; and even one of the 
selectmen, driving home that way late at 
night, and thinking as he rode slowly up 
the hill about the errand of official duty 
upon which he had been, looked up end- 
denly to see his horse trembling at the 
passage of a strange apparition. 

Occupying a place somewhere between 
history and legend, is the story of the great 
exploit of a Revolutionary hero always 
referred to in a romantic way as ‘‘Raven- 
hair.” No conscious d:fference is made 
by the towns-people between this and the 
other Revolutionary traditions; but there 
is aset, straightforward manner in which 
the Battle of Concord is recounted that is 
quite in contrast with the easy narrative 
style and numerous variations that al- 
ways characterize the story of Raven- 
hair. Accredited histories seem to know 
nothirg at all of the matter. The hero’s 
name is not even mentioned upon the 
village monument—a fact so hard to be 
explained away that at several times there 
have been movements afoot to correct the 
omission. However, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that there really was such a per- 
son, and for the time being, at least, it 
will do us no harm to believe all that we 
are told about him. 

In one of the hard-fought battles of the 
Saratoga campaign, at a critical moment 
in the struggle, a strong detachment of 
British forces were suddenly detected 
marching rapidly upop the unprotected 
flank of the American army. A staff offi- 
cer of General Gates, seeing the danger, 
rode quickly to the side, and with great 
coolness drew up a hasty line to resist the 
oncoming attack. As the British ap- 
proached near enough to fire, the very 
first volley sent the valiant officer to the 
ground, dead. It was a terrible moment. 
In the frenzy of excitement no one seemed 
to know who was next in command of 
the improvised files; no officer was dar- 
ing enough to volunteer to lead such a 
foslorn hope. Tne British were still 
coming closer; the riderless horse was 
standing, like most of the men, in trem- 
bling uncertainty which way to rush for 
safety. 

Suddenly, just as everything seemed 
lost, a man broke through the ranks from 
the rear,a shout following him as he 
came, and growing louder and louder. 
He was in the uniform of a private and 
still held his musket in his hand; but he 
sprang upon the horse, and with his black 
hair flying and his black eyes flashing, 
turned around for a moment, swinging 
his gun and speaking words of hope and 
command, and then reined the animal 
straight against the enemy. The broken 
ranks followed to a man, meeting the 
charge with the desperate courage of 
those who see only one chance of life and 
victory. The British were pushed back 
in confusion, the main action of the 
American army was sustained, and the 
field was won. 

The author of this brave deed, on ac- 
count of his striking appearance and the 
air of mystery that hung about him, was 
after that always better known by the 
name “ Ravenhair” than by any other. 
He was offered a command, amid a 





tumult of enthusiasm on the part of the 
soldiers; but he did not accept it. His 
spirit was apparently of that kind which 
prefers to serve quietly aslong as things 
go well, and rises to its hight only when 
it is called out by some great emergency. 
In many a battle afterward, this strange, 
dark man with the burning eyes was 
found in the thickest part of the fight 
leading on the Colonial forces and beat- 
ing back the hirelings, with the same 
abandonment of courage as he showed 
at Saratoga. It came to be that an ac- 
tion would nearly always be successful 
when it was whispered along the lines 
that Ravenhair was to the front; he car- 
ried with him such an assurance of vic- 
tory. 

Some versions of the story tell of 
Ravenhair’s life before and after the war. 
According to these accounts, he was the 
last person his fellow-townsmen would 
have thought to have the stuff of a hero 
in him. He was of questionable use to 
the community and had, to all appear- 
ances, merely drifted into the army. But, 
when he returned again to his native 
place, every one saw a strange new light 
in his face. He was far from being proud 
over his achievements. Indeed, he would 
seldom consent to talk about his experi- 
ences, and resisted every attempt to bring 
him into the public gaze. Hesimply fell 
back into the same quiet life as before. 
But the people had a much different feel- 
ing toward him, and they came to think 
that their previous opinion had been a 
misjudgment. He met with no further 
great events; yet the mysterious light 
was always inthe man’s face; and the 
people said it was because he never for- 
got tae lofty feelings that were in him as 
he led the forlorn hope. 

Our young artist had long dreamed of 
producing a painting in the grand style 
to embody the leading incident of this 
story. He had pondered over it until the 
exciting scene stood out clearly in his 
imagination—the broken, terrified ranks, 
the officer urging his men into order, the 
approaching redcoats, the fall of the 
officer, the dismay of the soldiers, the 
breaking through of Ravenhair, and the 
triumphant charge. Tho he had in mind 
an ideal heroic face for his Ravenhair, 
yet when he came finally to his work he 
resolved to try if possibls to reproduce the 
hero as he actually was. 

He made diligent inquiries as to whether 
a portrait of Ravenhair might not have 
been preserved. Of course it was hardly 
likely that with the simple ways of coun- 
try life a century ago, there should have 
been a portrait. The old deacon, who took 
to books and was authority on town 
history, distinctly affirmed that there 
had never been one, and all the town 
gossips held the same view as the deacon. 
But the artist was not yet satisfied, and 
he detirmined to find if a likeness or some 
close description had not been kept in 
Ravenhair’s family without the knowl- 
edge of others. 

Tnere was a solitary descendant of the 
hero left in the village, his grandson. 
Rafe Sanders was a man getting to be 
old; he belonged to the group who used 
to sit around the stove in the store on 
rainy days, and review such incidents as 
might have occurred recently or remote- 
ly in the narrow circle of their life. San- 
ders was the quiet member of the com- 
pany; sometimes he would appear not 
even to be listening; when he did speak 
he showed a rather wider range of inter- 
ests than the rest, suggesting to the casual 
observer that he might perhaps have been 
fitted for something better than his pres- 
ent kind of existence. He was more 
gloomy than usual since his companion, 
an old, retired sailor, had died not long 
before. There had been a curious agree- 
ment between them; each had solemnly 
promised the other that the one who died 
first would come baek and tell the other 
about the things of the world beyond; 
but the old sailor had never rewrned. 

Few of the townspeople had any rela- 
tions with Sanders. It was said that in 
his young manhood, which was spent in 
other places, he was dissipated; some had 
heard that he had been accused of dis- 
honesty; at any rate, he did not have the 
confidence of people, So far as any one 





“ould see he led an orderly life; but hi 
being distrusted by others kept him apart 
from his fellow-men; and thus they found 
the conviction growing within'them' that 
he did not share the ordinary feelings of 
human nature. To many he wag_as far 
out of the range of their sympathies as if 
he had been separated from them by a 
curse, . 

The young artist had himself hardly 
ever spoken to Sanders, when he deter- 
mined to find from him what light he 
might be able to give upon the personal 
appearance of Ravenhair. One day he 
took the opportunity to direct the conver- 
sation of the group around the store stove 
to the general subject of the story of the 
hero, This opened the way for a lengthy 
discussion of the authenticity of the differ- 
ent variations in the narrative. As soon 
as the conversation began to lag, the artist 
turned directly to Sanders, who had taken 
no part in the discussion, and said: 

‘Mr. Sanders, I should like to ask you 
if you have ever seen any portrait of Ra- 
venbair?” 

‘** No,” he said, looking up, surprised: 
**T don’t think there ever was one taken.” 

‘* And is there not even a description of 
him preserved somewhere or remembered 
by somebody?” asked the artist. 

‘* Well, I don’t know a thing more 
about how he look:d than what they all 
tell,” he replied; and then, after hesitating 
a little, went on: ‘*‘ Of course my grand- 
father was dead a considerable time be- 
fore I was born; but my mother often told 
me the story—it’s about all lremember of 
her—and she always used to say as she 
finished, ‘ Now, you are my little Raven- 
hair,’” 

As Sanders talked. there was a gleam 
of interest in his face; and as he spoke of 
his mother, there was a quiet smile, which 
reflected, perhaps, the childish ambition 
he once had felt as she mentioned her 
hope that he was to be another Raven- 
bair. It was only for a mom+nt—the 
thought of his present self came back, the 
smile faded away, and his face had a 
deeper touch of sadness than before. 

The artist was watching the expressions 
of his face so closely as hardly to hear 
his words. It had never struck him be- 
fore whata remarkable face Sanders bad. 
The tingle hopeful glance that had spread 
over his features and then passed away, 
gave the artist a deep sense of possibili- 
ties in him which had been lost. The first 
impression that he gave was undoubtedly 
evil; but the fundamental elements in his 
face seemed strong and good. 

Had he recklessly thrown his life away; 
or had he waited for the great upportu- 
nity, and the opportunity never come?’ 
‘* Who knows,” thought the artist, ‘ but 
that if this man had been summoned by 
some stirring call, he might indeed have 
proved as great a hero as Ravenbair ?” 

Sanders must have borne no slight re- 
semblance to his grandfather. His skin 
was dark and his hair black, tho now 
tinged with gray. Like the hero, too, as 
described in the story, he had something 
strange about his eyes. Usually they 
were dull, but at times they would have 
a peculiar glow, and persons who had 
seen him under any strong emotion said 
that his eyes flashed and his face became 
so expressive that he seemed almost to 
have changed his identity, 

Seeing that it was impossible to find 
any close suggestions as to the appearance 
of the hero, it occurred to the artist to 
take for a beginning the strong outlines 
of Sanders’s face. This would open the 
way to an interesting composition, He 
could study all the good posssibilities 
which he seemed to discern in Sanders, 
and then develop tnem in the face of his 
Raveobair as they ought of right to have 
worked out. This method would insure 
a fit combination of the ideal and the 
actual; and it pleased him to think that 
the result might, perhaps, be a near like- 
ness to the hero, after all, 

So Rafe Sanders became unwittingly 
an artist’s mode]. Our friend would 


watch his expression as he talked with 
others; he would frequent the store 
when the group was around the stove 
and study Sanders there, contrasting him 
with each of his associates, for the sake 
of getting various side lights, But ha 
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progress was slow. The man seemed 
borne down by a settled gloom; he 
seemed to have a-desire for association 
with his kind, but he would seldom trust 
himself to any one far enough even to 
show an interest in what they might say. 
together. And yet the conviction of the 
artist continually strengthened that there 
were: elements of a great nature in 
Sanders; he wished both for the sake 
of the man and for the sake of his study 
of him, that he might see him in some 
heroic situation. But as it bad not come 
in youth or middle life, it would hardly 
come now; and Sanders would probably 
be the same distrustful, hopeless man to 
his dying day. 

For several months the artist kept 
patiently at his problem of developing 
ideally the suggestions which he found 
in his model’s face, tho he still hoped 
for further data. He tried to gain 
Sanders’s acquaintance, in order to find 
something of his history and the reason 
for the life he led ; but Sanders always 
held him at a distance, and his effort was 
unavailing. 

One day in early summer as the artist 
was passing by where Sanders lived, he 
saw him among the flowers that were 
growing in bis yard; and by bis side was 
the sunny-faced little Hattie, one of the 
village children. Sanders lived in a little 
house just back of the town-hall, on a 
road running down the hill, The house 
had been built at first as a station for 
the railroad; it fronted toward the high 
wall hoiding up the embankment on 
which the town-hall stood. The end of 
the house toward the road had formerly 
served as business headquarters for a 
tin peddler, and now had that strangely 
dismal appearance which a deserted store 
in the country always has. Besides this, 
the house being solow, and set back from 
the road, and shut in from the view by 
trees, seldom attracted the notice of 
passers-by. Yet it was a pleasant sight to 
look in under the shade of the trees at 
the neatly arranged old-fashioned flowers, 
and the little house with its odd pillared 
portico, On looking closely one could 
see some shreds hanging under the eaves, 
which were doubtless remnants of the 
decorations used when the first railroad 
train had been welcomed with cheers 
and the booming of Revolutionary can- 
non. 

Here the art’st used to watch his model, 
sometimes looking down from the main 
road above, sometimes stopping a moment 
as he passed by the fence. As Sanders 
went about among his flowers, especially 
if his little companion was with him, 
the gloomy, distrustful lo.k would often 
be gone, and in its place a gentle smile. 
The happy chatter of the child, who 
seemed to enjoy being with him, the 
fresh fragrance of the flowers, and the 
sense of being away from suspicious eyes, 
seemed to raise him for a while out of 
the depression of his narrow and unlov- 
ing life. : 

At such times his slumbering powers 
seemed almost awake. The evil lines of 
his face would be nearly lost. Often he 
would walk up and down, simply looking 
at his flowers with a tender glance. 
Again, some high emotion would seem to 
rise within him, and his face would be 
fall of an inexpressible longing. But 
after a little the old look would return, 
and the cloud of gloomy despair would 
again be about him; and then the sunny- 
faced little girl would stop her play and 
look up at him wistfully, and before long 
gO away. 

The artist always returned to his work 
with the old man’s face deeply impressed 
upon his mind. Each time he seemed to 
approach nearer tothe idea he was trying 
to realize. Some new lines would occur 
to him, some turns of expression, some 
contrasts of shades and colors. Buteven 
now his model served him only in the way 
of suggestion. He began to believe that 
he would really be better satisfied with a 
composition, than if he should find the 
old man under the sway of some noble 
feeling, and should simply reproduce 
what he saw. He could not but feel that 
the best expression of his model’s face 
might fall below his hopes, and might 
diminish the ardor with which he sought 


to make his hero’s features most fully 
express the thrilling sensation of the mo- 
ment, 

Often, as the artist was working away 
of a summer’s day, he would bear a 
cheery little voice behind him, and there 
would be little Hattie at the low window 
of hisstudio. She already knew well the 
story of Ravenhair, and was deeply in- 
terested in the situation depicted. Her 
pity for the fallen officer, her sympathy 
with the discomfited Continentals and her 
admiration for the hero grew constantly. 
As the delineation of the hero went on, 
the little giri would often have a curious 
expression as she looked at his face. 
Once she asked the artist if the figure in 
the picture was like the real Ravenhair. 
He explained that it was a composition, 
and questioned her as to whether his hero 
resembled any one she knew. But she 
looked down and would not answer. 

When the painting was at last finished, 
the artist thought he would let the towns- 
people see it before he sentit away. 

As Toanksgiving Day was at hand, he 
decided to place it in the town-hall on 
that day for public inspection. It soon 
went around, with the usual rapidity of 
village gossip, that the picture of Raven- 
hair, of which every one had heard by this 
time, was to be exhibited, and that all 
were invited to see it. The matter was 
muca talked of. The story was again 
rehearsed, and its details fully discussed, 
and in one case even quarreled over. 

On the appointed day the artist and his 
father carried the painting into the hill, 
and putit on a large ease] on the platform, 
carefully arranging for the best effect of 
light. A few specially invived guests 
came in before the general crowd; and 
suppose we, in imagination, take our 
place among those thus honored. 

The picture shows the situation just as 
Ravenhair has assumed command. Tbe 
artist has tried to catch the movement 
among the broken forces just as they be- 
gin to take courage under their new 
leader. Inthe near distance the steady 
ranks of the redcoats are coming hastily 
forward. In taking the situation just at 
this moment, the artist has assumed a 
difficult responsibility. That the picture 
may have the true motive, that of victory 
for the surprised Americans, everything 
must now depend upon the strength of 
his representation of his hero. With the 
confidence of youth, he has deliberately 
risked failure at this vital point, for 
the sake of fixing the central interest 
upon the hero; and, indeed, he has 
fairly risen to the task he has im- 
posed upon himself. The horse is 
reined forward, but the swarthy face 
and burning eyes are turned toward the 
fearful men with such a high look of 
dauntless courage that one feels the sol- 
diers must respond—one sees them al- 
ready beginning to advance. Following 
the accounts given of certain great gen- 
erals when under fire, the artist has given 
his hero an easy bearing, and, notwitk- 
standing the look of determination and 
command, there is the suggestion of a 
smile upon his lips. The central light of 
the picture is upon him. He stands out 
above all the rest of the action. Alto- 
gether, any one looking carefully at the 
painting must feel that Ravenhair car- 
ries with him, however great the odds, 
the full promise of victory. 

Nearly all the townspeople came to see 
the picture. There were the old deacon, 
tbe sulemn young minister, the group of 
gossips from the store, women who sel- 
dom get away from household cares of a 
week-day, loutish young men in their 
overalls, and little children with their 
eyes full of curiosity. 

When every one had come in, the gath- 
ering of course had to take the form of a 
meeting, with speeches. The old deacon 
spoke in a shrill, nasal voice about ‘‘ our 
glorious inheritance.” The minister, 
who seemed tired after having given so 
many reasons for thankfulness in the 
morning, drew some lessons from the 
courage of the hero and the patient labor 
of the artist. After these exercises, the 


crowd filed past the platform to take a 
closer look at the painting, and began to 
pass out, 





Near the end of the procession came 


little Hattie and her mother. As they 
came up to where our friend the artist 
stood, receiving the well-meant but not 
always encouraging remarks of his fel- 
low-townsmen, he noticed Hattie trying 
to call her mother’s attention away from 
the picture. 

‘The man in the picture does look like 
Mr. Sanders, Mother. Look at Mr, San- 
ders aad you will see that it is so,” she 
said. : 

The artist looked across to where Sar- 
ders was standing, and saw him guzing 
most intently and abstractedly at the 
picture. He seemed to be catching its 
stirring meaning. Some of the enthusi- 
asm which the artist had put into his 
work was evidently carried over into his 
own feeling. There was that strange 
look on his face which he had worn in 
the garden. He came no nearer. He 
said nothing to any one. Finally, glanc- 
ing around and seeing nearly every one 
gone, he walked quietly away. 

The interest this peculiar man took in 
the painting gave the artist satisfaction 
enough to atone for all the cheap praise of 
the village people. As he went home 
pondering over the matter, it came to 
him that the little girl had discerned 
more in the old man’s face than he had 
atthe moment noticed. He could still 
see the look Sanders had under the im- 
pression of the picture. There was some- 
thing in his expression which the artist 
had never seen before; it was that 
heroic element which he had longed to 
find in his model. Doubtless the com- 
manding courage of Ravenhair had found 
a response in the feelings of the old man; 
and it must have been that the noble 
look of the hero was to some degree re- 
fl cted on his countenance, or why 
should the little girl have so insisted upon 
the resemblance? 

Sanders continued to be deeply inter- 
ested in the painting. He would get the 
key to the town-hall on one pretext or 
another, and he could be observed sitting 
there for hours looking at the vivid scenr, 
now and then rising as if under great 
emotion. And when he came out, peo- 
ple would see a strange light in his eyes, 
and a smile upon his lips, and his face 
turned upward. - 

Finally the time came to prepare for 
the removal of the painting to the city 
gallery. One day the artist took his 
sympathetic little critic, Hattie, into the 
hall with him that she might take a fare- 
welllook at it. As they came in, there 
was the old man, his frame erect, his 
face full of the feeling which the picture 
stirred within him. He greeted them 
without speaking or changing his expres- 
sion. They three stood there a while to- 
gether, a strange group, gazing silently at 
the battle scene. For a moment the artist 
looked aside atSanders, He saw tor ture 
that the instinct of the child was true. 

Could it be that this was the heroic sit- 
uation which he had predicted to himself 
would, if it ever came, draw out the 
possibilities of his model’s face? Was it 
only the excitement of the action that 
stirred the old man, or did he some- 
how see that the hero was indeed a vision 
of his own better self? ‘It would be 
strange,” thought the artist, ‘‘if one’s 
study for the face of a figure in a picture 
should be, unconsiously, to some extent, 
the means of solving the problem of a 
man's life.” 

The rumor of a resemblance between 
Sanders and the hero in the painting, 
went out through the town; but po one 
besides the little girl claimed to have de- 
tected it; and the notion scemed absurd, 
and was soon forgotten. However, all 
admitted as time went on that a great 
change had come over Rufe Sanders. 
People found it easier to be friendly with 
him, Now and then, he had visitors in 
his little garden. The suspicious feeling 
he had formerly aroused seemed to cease} 
and his old condemned look was no 
longer seen. Indeed, those who had 
been long away, on returning would 
often fail to recognize him, 





- The artist and his wife—she whom we 
have known as the sunny-faced little girl 
—returned from time to time to visit 





ing their stay, they always go to the old 
part of the burying-ground. Their in- 
terest centers about two stones near 
together. One, moss-grown and sunken, 
bears the name ‘ John Thurston, Raven- 
hair.” The other is recent, and bears the 
name ‘ Ravenhair Sanders.” No inscrip- 
tion touching matters of life and charac- 
ter, appears on either of the stones; but 
there isa date on each in addition to 
the years of birth and death. On th 
old stone it isthe year of the battle at 
Siratoga. On the other it is the year of 
the Ravenhair painting. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 





THE FAIRY ISLAND. 
A WELSH LEGEND. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








YounG Gitto Bach, Llewellyn’s son, 
Sat by the calm Llyn Glas, 

Watching the shadows of the clouds 
Across its surface pass. 


His goats and kids amid the rocks 
Roved frolicsome and free; 

The summer sun looked smiling down; 
Then why so sad was he? 


Upon a little ten-year boy 
Whit weighty trouble bore? 
Object of parent’s care and love, 

What could he wish for more? 


There in the placid llyn afar 
A purple isle he saw, 

With glittering towers that rose on hi .h 
Above the greenwood shaw. 


‘There rainbow tints stole in and out, 
Through a veil of purple mist, 

Tnat lilac was where touched by ii: |it, 
In shadow, amethyst. 


** And oh,” said Gitto, wistfully, 
*“ That wondrous island fair, 
A fairy land of all delights, 
If I were only there!” 


He turned him to the cliff-side tall, 
Where he had often been, 

And saw what ne’er before he saw, 
A door the rock within. 


Down leading from the open door 
He saw some steps of stone, 

And curiously, and fearlessly, 
He entered there alone. 


The dimly lighted passage through 
He made his tedious way, 

Till, at the end, by steps again, 
He found the light of day. 


It opened in a bosky grove, 
None fairer in the isle; 

And there he found a hundred elves 
Who met him with a smile. 


They prisoned him with friendly hands 
Within their fairy ring, 

And then they bore him joyously 
Before the elfio king. 


The monarch sat upon his throne, 
Within the royal hall, 

Around bim grouped in proud array, 
His guards and courtiers all. 


** And so we have a mortal child, 
As guest,’’ exclaimed the king; 

**We welcome him to every joy 
The fairy isle can bring. 


** All rare delights the Gwraigedd know, 
Partaking day by day, 

All precious things around to use, 
But none to bear away. 


“T give thee to my eldest son, 
Companion good to be, 

Anc near to him shall be thy state, 
As his is near to me.”’ 


What happy life had Gitto then, 
With servitors at hand, 

Toserve him as they served the Prince, 
The heir to all the land. 


They clad him in the satin red, 
And cloak of velvet blue, 

With diamonds bright and rubies rare 
To shine on cap and shoe. 


His food was of the dead ripe fruit 
That hung at left and right; 

His drink was of the honey dew 
From golden goblets bright. 


And there it seemed for bour on hour 
He played amid the flowers, 

With tricksy elves at pleasant sports, 
Through groves and rosy bowers, 


“They tossed a hollow golden ball 
From hand to hand in play; 
And when he caught it, mockingly, 





their native village, At least orce dur. 


From them he ran away, 
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He hid from them within the grove, 
’Twas portion of the game; 

And there he saw the downward steps 
By which that morn he came, 


The memory of his home came back, 
In spite of present bliss; 

He longed to hear his father’s voice, 
To taste his mother’s kiss. 


So on with golden ball in hand, 
Ere those who sought him knew, 

Adown the steps he made his way, 
And thrid the passage through. 


He stood upon the spot whereat 
He left his goats before; 

The goats had gone; he turned around, 
But entrance found no more. 


The door had vanished. Came a voice, 
In accents stern and low: 

“ You took the golden ball away, 
The theft shall bring you wo.” 


Alarmed he ran with tottering steps 
To seek his father’s cot, 

But found it gone, a field of corn 
Grew rankly on the spot. 


He wandered till he met a man, 
Old, worn and weak of limb, 

Who stopped, and leaned upon his staff, 
And wondering gazed at him. 


“Now who be you,” the old man said, 
**Who to the sight a»pears 

No taller than a little boy, 
Yet marked with sixty years? 


** Deep seams and wrinkles on your face, 
White locks upon your head, 

A tottering gait; ’twould seem your life 
Has very near been sped.” 


Quoth Gitto: “Iam but a boy, 
Last birthday only ten; 

I’m Gitto Bach; my father is 
Llewellyn, of the Glen.” 


“Heaven guard us well!’’ the old man cried, 
“With fairies you have been; 

Tis fifty years since Gitto Bach 
Was drowned within the llyn. 


“ At least his people lost him there; 
He never more came back; 
They sought him east, they sought him 
west, . 
But found no trace nor track. 


‘Llewellyn was a worthy map, 
Well liked by people here; 

But he, and Betti Rhys, his wife, 
Are dead for many a year.” 


*T’veonly been short time away,” 
Cried Gitto, “‘’twasno sin; 

And stayed to play awhile with gwraigs, 
Out yonder in the llyn. 


“In proof, behold the golden ball, 
And they have many such’’— 

He showed it, ’twas a puff-ball now, 
And crumbled at the touch. 


** Your face has old Liewellyn’s look,”’ 
Trembling, the old man said; 
“The gwraigs have held you in their 
thrall, 
While all believed you dead.” 


Soon were the neighbors gathered round 
The withered dwarf to scan, 

And kindly hands to roof and board 
Led off the little man. 


It was not long; the following day, 
“It was my fault,” he cried; 
**Wo’s me! I stole the golden ball!’”’ 
And with these words he died. 
NEwakk, N. J. 


JAKE DIMBALL’S WOODEN LEG. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE CANADIAN 
BACK WOODS. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 











ONE evening in the early summer, 
about ten years ago, Jake Dimball was 
driving the’ cows home from pasture. 
At that time Jake, a stout youth of 
seventeen, had no thought of such an ap- 
pendage as a wooden leg. Indeed, he 
had no place to put one, had he possessed 
euch a thing; for his own vigorous legs 
of bone and muscle, with which he had 
been born apd with which he had grown 
up in entire content, seemed likely to 
serve him for the rest of his natural life. 
But that very evening, amid the safe, 
quiet and soft colors of the upland cow 
pasture, fate was making ready a lesson 
for him in the possibilities of the unex- 
pected. 

In Westmoreland County that sum- 
mer bears were looked upon as a drug in 
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the market. The county, indeed, seemed 
to be suffering from an epidemic of 
bears, But, so far, these woody pas- 
tures of Second Westcock, surrounded 
by settlements, had apparently escaped 
the contagion. When, therefore, Jake 
was startled by an angry growl, coming 
from a swampy thicket on his right, the 
thought of a bear did not immediately 
occur to him. He saw that the cows 
were running ahead with a sudden alert- 
ness, but he paused and gazed at the 
thicket, wondering whether it would be 
wise for liim to goand investigate the 
source of thesound. While he hesitated, 
the question was decided for him. A 
large black bear burst forth from the 
bushes with a crash that carried a name- 
less terror into Jake’s very soul. The 
beast looked so cruelly out of place, so 
horribly out of place, breaking in upon 
the beauty and seeurity of the familiar 
scene. Jake had no weapon more for- 
midable than the hazel switch he was 
carrying and the pocket knife with 
which he was trimming off its branches. 
After one long horrified look at the bear, 
Jake took to flight along the narrow 
cowpath, 

Jake was a notable runner in those 
days, yet the bear gained upon him 
rapidly. The cowpath was tortuous ex- 
ceedingly, and away from the path the 
ground was too rough for fast running— 
at least Jake found it so. The bear did 
not seem to mind the irregularities. 

Jake envied the cows their tine bead- 
start. He wished he was with them, 
then, as he heard the b2ar getting closer, 
he almost wished he was one of them; 
and then his foot caught in a root, and 
he fell headlong. 

As he fell a great wave of despair 
went over him, and a thought flashed 
through his mind: “This is the end of 
meé!” His sight was darkened for an 
instant, as he rolled in the moss and 
twigs, between two hillocks. Then, turn- 
ing upon his back, he saw a bear already 
hanging over him; and now a desperate 
courage came to his aid. 

Raising his heels high in the air he 
brought them down with violence in the 
brute’s face. The animal started back, 
astonished at this novel method of de- 
fense. Whenit advanced again to the 
attack; Jake met it desperately with his 
heels; and ail the time he kept up a lusty 
shouting euch as he hoped would soon 
bring some one to the rescue. For a few 
minutes, strange to say, Jake’s tactics 
were successful in keeping his foe at bay; 
but presently the bear, growing more 
angry or more hungry, made a fiercer 
assault and succeeded in catching the 
lad’s foot between its jaws. The brave 
fellow sickened under the cruel grip of 
thdse crunching teeth; but he kept up 
the fight with his free heel. Just as he 
was about fainting with pain and ex- 
haustion, some farmers, who had heard 
the outcry, arrived upon the scene, ard 
and the bear hastily withdrew. 

That hight there was a bear hunt at 
Second Westcock, but it brought no 
spoils. Bruin had made an effective dis- 
appearance, Asfor Jake, his foot and 
the lower part of his leg were so dread- 
fully mangled that the leg had to be cut 
off just below the knee. When the lad 
was entirely recovered, being a handy 
fellow, he made himself a new leg of 
white oak, around the bottom of which, 
to prevent wear, he hammered a stout 
iron ring. 

Tife years went by in their usual sur- 
reptitious fashion, and brought few 
changes to Second Westcock. One June 
evening, ten years after that on which 
my story opened, Jake was driving the 
cows home as usual, when once more, as 
he passed the swampy thicket, he heard 
that menacing growl. Jake looked about 
him as if in a dream. There was the 
same dewy smell in the air, mingled 
with the fragrance of sweet fern, that he 
remembered so painfully and so well. 
There was the same long yellow cloud 
over the black woods to the west. There 
was the same dappled sky of amber and 
violet over his head. As before, he saw the 
cows breaking intoarun. Ina moment 
there was the same dreadful crashing in 
the thicket. Was he dreaming? He 





looked down in bewilderment, and his 
eyes fell on the iron-shod end of his 
wooden leg! That settled it. Evidently 
he was not dreaming, and it was time for 
him to hurry home. He broke into a 
run, as rapid as his wooden leg would 
allow 

Now long use and natural dexterity, 
had made Jake almost as active in the 
handling of this woodea leg as most men 
are with the limbs which Nature gave 
them. But with his original legs, in their 
pristine vigor, he had found himself no 
match for a bear. What then could he ex- 
pect in the present instance? Jake looked 
over his shoulder, and beheld the bear 
hot on his tracks. He could have sworn 
it was the same bear as of old. He made 
up his mind to run no more, but to save 
his breath for what he felt might be his last 
fight. He gave a series of terrific yells, 
such as he thought might pierce even to 
the corner grocery under the hill, and 
threw himself flat on his back on a gentle 
hummock that might pasa for a post of 
vantage. 

Jake was not hopeful, but he was firm. 
He thought it would be too much to ex- 
pect to come off twice victorious from a 
scrape like this. He eyed the bear stern- 
ly, and itseemed to him asif the brute 
actually smiled on observing that its in- 
tended victim had not forgotten his 
ancient tactics. Jake concluded that the 
approaching contest was likely to be 
fatal to himself; but he calculated on 
making it at least unpleasant for the 
bear. 

The animal turned a little to one side, 
and attacked his prostrate antagonist in 
the flank; but Jake whirled nimbly just 
in time, and brought down his iron-shod 
heel on the brute’s snout. The blow was 
a heavy one; but that bear was not at all 
surprised. If it was the bear of the pre- 
vious encounter it doubtless argued that 
years had brought additional weight and 
strength to its opponent’s understanding. 
It was not to be daunted, but instantly 
seized the wooden leg in its angry jaws. 
Jake’s yells for help continued; but the 
bear, the moment it discovered that the 
limb on which it was chewing was of 
good white ouk, fell a prey to astonish- 
ment if not alarm. It dropped the leg, 
backed off a few paces, sat down upon its 
haunches, and gazed at this strange and 
inedible species of man. Jake realized 
at once the creature’s bewilderment; but 
the crisis was sucha painful one that the 
humor of the situation failed to strike 
him. 

After a few mowents of contemplation 
the bear made a fresh attack. It was 
hungry, and perhaps thought some other 
portion of Jake’s body might prove more 
delicate eating than his leg. Jake, how- 
ever, gave it no chance to try. The next 
hold the bear got was upon the very end 
of the oaken member, where the iron 
ring proved little to its taste. It tried 
fiercely for another hold; but Jake in his 
desperate struggles,endowed with the 
strength of his terror, succeeded in foiling 
it in every attempt. At length, with the 
utmost force of his powerful thigh, he 
drove the end of the leg right into the 
beast’s open mouth inflicting a serious 
wound. Blood flowed freely from the 
animal’s throat, and presently, after a 
moment of hesitation, having probably 
concluded that the morsel was not savory 
enough to justify any further struggle, 
the bear moved sullenly away, coughing 
and whiniag. 

Jake lay quite still till his vanquished 
antagonist had disappeared in the covert. 
Then he rose and wended his way 
homeward, thinking to himself how 
much better his wooden leg had served 
him than an ordinary one could have 
done. Ina few minutes he was met by 
some of his fellow-townsmen, who were 
hastening to find out the cause of all 
the noise. To them Jake related the ad- 
venture with great elation, adding, as he 
concluded: ‘‘ You see, now, how every- 
thing turns out for the best. If I hadn’t 
lost that ere leg of mine this night ten 
year ago, I'd have mebbe lost my head 
this very evening !” 

In spite of Jake Dimball’s reputation 
for truthfulness, his story was not be- 
lieved in the village of Second Westcock. 
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Tt was voted altogether too improbable, 
from whatever way it was looked at. 
In fact, so profoundly incredulous were 
his fellow-villagers that Jake could not 
even orgapize a bear hunt. Some ten 
days later, however, his veracity received 
ample confirmation. A man out looking 
for strayed Cattle, in the woods not more 
than acouple of miles from Jake’s pas- 
ture, found a large bear lying dead in a 
cedar swamp. Examining the body curi- 
ously to find the cause of death, he 
was puzzled till he recalled Jake’s story. 
Then he looked at the dead brute’s throat. 
The m}stery was solved; and the com- 
munity was once for all convinced of the 
fighting qualities of the wooden leg. 
WINDSOR, N.S. 
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PEBBLES. 


“THERE is always room at the top” 
doesn’t apply to the thermometer.—Lynn 
Item. ‘ 








....‘‘ Is your cook French ?” “No, Ameri- 
can. Sort of Pan-American.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...-Rail at the old-fashioned fences as 
you will there was considerable stile about 
them.— Yonkers Gazette. 


*... Chili has bought fourteen Krupp bat 
teries. Sheintends to make it warm for 
Chili enemies.— Picayune. 


---.When the pedagog whales the ur- 
chins it is but natural that they should 
blubber.—Richmond Recorder. 


-..-Even the patent labor-saving. self 
binding reaper goes against the grain this 
hot weather.—Binghamton Republican. 


....It is an awful strain on a woman’s 
patience to have a husband who thinks he 
knows how to cook.—Terra Haute Ex- 
press. 


-...Whenever you find a man whois a 
failure, you will find alsoa patient little 
woman who makes his excuses to the 
world.—Atchison Globe. 


----An Irishman seeing a Chinaman 
reading a Chinese book backward, as is 
their custom, exclaimed: ‘Johnny, are ye 
left handed or only cross-eyed ?’'—Siftings. 


...-Some of our Congressmen would be 
only too glad to break their records if they 
knew where they could hide the pieces.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


....“‘She flung herself at bis head, and yet 
he married her cousin.” “Oh, well, a 
woman can’t throw straight, you know.’’— 
Terre Haute Express. 


....The down of a peach is apparent; the 
down of a banana may not be visible at 
first glance, but sooner or later you tumble 
to it.— Yonkers Gazette. 


.... While a fair count in this country is 
becoming problematical, there can be no 
question that we have, produced some fair 
countesses.— Philadelphia Times. 


.... The Reason Why.—‘‘Johnson; “Why 
is the moon often spoken of as the silvery 
moon?’”’ Jackson; ‘‘ Because we get it in 
halves and quarters, I sappose.”—Epoch, 


....Hasterner: ‘Where is your town lo- 
cated ?”’ Westerner (from the land of floods 
and cyclones): ‘‘in Kansas, ’bout ten miles 
from th’ Missouri River—we’en | left.””— 
New York Weekly. 


.-.-Grass Widow.—Mc Fingle: ‘‘ Mrs. Go 
phast is a grass widow, isn’t she ?” Mc Fan- 
gle: “‘I never knew it. Why?’ Mc Fingle: 
“Her husband died of hay fever.”—Law- 
rence American, 


++..Wery proper.—Snooper: “It is pro- 
posed to exhibit Cleopatra’s tomb at the 
Chicago Exposition.””’ Simeral: “ Well, 
that’s all right; she was one of the world’s 
fair.”"—Harper’s Bazar. 


...»-The Proper Place.—‘‘Should we keep 
our vests in the vestry?’ asked Gilroy. 
“Yes,” replied Larkin; ‘‘and our coats in 
the coterie; and likewise our trousers in 
the pantry.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...“* What a bore Mr. Slowgo is! Don’t 
you hate to have him callon you?” ‘No, 
indeed!’ “Why, I should think he would 
bore you to death while he stayed!” ‘He 
does. But then it’s such pleasure to have 
him go!’‘—Lawrence American. 


-...Tom; “Tsay, Jack, how many eggs 
does a hen lay?” Jack (suspiciously): “ Isit 
a joke?’ Tom; “No, really. I merely ask 
for information. Since taking charge of 
that agricultural paper, such questions 
naturally arise, you know.’—Yankece 
Blade. 
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-.ee The head of a Broadway firm recently 
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“* How intimate, may I ask? Intimate ch ach tc ttt 




















received a dispatch conveying this infor- Graduate. enough for you to know his name” Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 
mation: “A mosquito ill to-day. Can’t I never said another word, and was 

come down.” He called inthe other part- |- DIAMOND REMAINDERS. borne home in disgrace, Since that time AN OUTENS 0c0 A 
ners and the chief clerks for a consultation. Ww poco tin rupane Bo ery tae fl ook 

They had no cipher that fitted the tele- I I nip it frigidly in the bud—but he was The Original--Most Soluble. 
gram; but after a while light dawned upon M—E-T really a very agreeable and amusing man. Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65 
one of the party. A bright young man in E—LIT—E —ELIZABETH BISLAND, in Harper's Ba-| aan y w 

the store rejoices in the name of Amos, and W-EIGHT—-Y zar. 2 ’ 

being under the weather, his mother wrote E—THE-—-R a the News? 
this telegram; “Amos quite ill to-day. U-—-T-—E A REMARKABLE BOAT RACE. What 8 ’ . 
Can’t come down.” Business was sus- | On they go, the space between the boats The Chautauqua School of Pho- 
pended for an hour while the establish- ¥ 


slowly growing until, at the mile, Yale is 
three lengths abead. At the mile and a 
half they increased this lead to four 
lengths, and it begins to look as if it were 
‘‘all over but the shouting.” The Yale 
blades go more smoothly now, and there 
is hardly a splash in the rhythmic swing 
of the rising and falling oars when— 
what! stroke bas ceased to row! Sre the 
spurting sheet of water rising over his 
motionless oar! Oh, Allen!—no one 
thought you’d fail! But why does he not 


tography. Headquarters during 
all the year but summer time at 
our store. Summer time at Chau- 
tauqua. It must be ‘ photographic 
headquarters” that would receive 
so important a commission from 
Chautauqua authorities. 

Isn’t it likely that at such a place 
your photographic wants can be 
supplied? Our Cameras, The 





ment was recovering its equilibrinm,-- 
New York Sun. 
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Selections. 
GUILIELMUS REX. 


THE folk who lived in Shakspere’s day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 

By London Bridge—his frequent way— 
They little knew what man he was! 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tak INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











THREE UNITED DIAMONDS. 








oe eet recover? The water still leaps from the Waterbury, the Irving, the Advill 
ao a The pointed beard, the courteous mien, dragging blade; the cause is plain—he and the Knack. Our circulars de- 
Alt ‘b Pane San is wht as — | bas broken his oar, and Yale's chances scribe them. Send tothe Scovill & 
ge But not the light behind the brow! ane ree, Se Sane. etter Cee Bee) fdas Co., 608 Beceme Sieesh 
work and with such a lea Allen is ” ’ 
* The doublet’s modest gray or brown, reaching out and unlocking his rowlock New York. 
és The slender sword hilt’s plain device, to set the oar free and stop its imped- | 4 ugust 14th, 1890. 
shel What sign had these for prince or clown? | ing drag upon the boat. The Yale oars 
. 2s & & Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. go bravely on, not a stroke lost, altho S t G 
ere Yet twas the king of England’s kings! there are only seven oarsmen now. ara oga eyser. 
a The rest with all Shel pomps and trains a on Re ~-" ba my up, -_ 
Are moldered, half-remembered things— | 1¢ 18 m as : 
a hes "Tis he alone that lives and reigns! those coven men to carry 8 se passen- Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ia The Century | ger” a8 heavy as Allen over the re- — " 7 
a ee oe he for ‘August. . maining two miles, and keep ahead of more Soda and Magnesia com 
ae ey - poe Be. = Hare a oe Dew — bined and more Lithia than any 
* , uccee 


Upper: 1, A consonant; 2, a term in mu- 
sic; 3, unadorned; 4, to fasten with a knot; 
5, a consonant. 

Middle: 1, A consonant; 2, to be; 3,a 
color: 4, a sheep; 5, a consonant. 

Lower: |, A consonant; 2, an age; 3,a 
garment; 4, an animal; 5, a consonant. 

The whole a modest and becoming gar- 
ment. 


|] BRIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB—Sclected. 


8 1 2 
x . * 
° * 7 
& 
” G * 


Perimeter of wheel (from 1 to 8) a dis- 
tinguished his‘ onan. 
Hub of wheel (from 9 to 16) the surname 
of a President of the United * ‘ates. 
From 1 to 9, evidence. 
From 2 to 10, a Jewish title of respect. 
From 3 to 11, a support for a picture. 
From 4 to 12, a single oar used in a boat. 
From 5 to 13, to fascinate. 
From 6 to 14, outlay. 
From 7 to 15, an instructor. 
From 8 to 16, hackneyed. 
F. S. F. 
SQUARE. 
* # * 


x** * * * 
* * * * 
eee st 
ae ee 


* 
* 
” 
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1, A shining opaque substance; 2, a mourn- 
ful poem; 3, a part in music; 4, ago; 5, 
musical instruments. 


CROSS IN RHOMBOID. 
oo000f 
ooo*o 
** ee * 
0*#9000 
#0000 

Upper line across: 1, Part of a plant; 2,a 
constellation; 3, an ancient sacred book; 4, 
nautical; 5, an ancient name. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, a preposition; 
8, a chest; 4, an animal: 5, an ancient sa- 
cred book; 6, the body of a church; 7, to 
seize; 8, an exclamation; 9, a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 71H. 


AN INCIDENT IN LONDON 80- 
CIE 





THEY never present people to one an- 
other here in London, and consequently 
a stranger has a very uphill time of it. 
One does not, for example, like to go up 
to a strange man and take his breath 
away with one’s light and genial Ameri- 
can persiflage, and if one speaks to a 
strange woman, she clasps her diamonds 
and screams for the police. The result is 
that a lost dog is a comfortable and gre- 
garious person beside a stranger in a grand 
London ‘squash party.” It used to be 
explained loftily tomy crude and ignorant 
lack of appreciation of this form of hospi- 
tality that 1t was supposed all persons you 
met at your host’s house were your 
equals, if not your superiors, and that, 
therefore, one was at liberty to speak 
withont the formality of being presented. 
But this I found by experiment was a 
theory the practice of which was honored 
u the breach. At the Brassey’s, wedged 
into a howling wilderness of my fellow- 
man, standing on tiptoes, trying to catch 
a glimpse of some one who owned a loud 
professional warble that was doing so- 
prano antics above %ur heads, a strange 
man spoke tu me. It was, on the whole; 
rather an innocent remark. He said, 
**Come a little this way, and you'll see 
better.” 

And I came. Then ke said, ‘‘ Awful 
crush !” And after thinking over this a 
minute I saw I could not safely deny it; 
and I said it was, rather. And then we 
confided certain opinions we held about 
the weather to one another; and he got 
in some telling remarks about London 
being very crowded just now; and I 
retorted, with real American vivacity, 
that one was dragged to death with the 
effort to do everything, and go to half a 
dozen places in one night—which I'd not 
been doing, but knew it was the proper 
thing to say. Some one vacated a chair 
near by at this moment, and he quoted 
the beginning of the Persian proverb 
about its being better to be sitting than 
standing, and the rest of it; and when I 
had sat down, he leaned over the chair 
and told most amusing little anecdotes 
about the people about us, all of whom 
he seemed to know. He was really a 
very nice man. He had red hair that 
crimpled all over his head, and a red 
sunburnt face, a straight nose, and ex- 
tremely white teeth, and looked as if 
he might have been a soldier. Indeed, 
he said he’d just come home from tive 
years in India. 

Unfortunately I was telling him my 
experience with the frivolous set in Lon- 
don; how that in America they were 
gay, with ap airy light-mindedness, and 
did not enter upon a course of frivolty 
with tnis stern Anglo-Saxon sense of 
duty—a sort of woatsoever-thy-hand- 
findeth-to-do-do it-with-all-thy-might ex- 
pression—for tne Anglo-Saxon ts mighty, 
even when he is fast. And he found 
something funny in that, for he threw 





in freeing the broken oar, and drops the 
two treacherous bits into the water astern. 
Poor fellow, it will break his heart to 
watch the steady approach of that slen- 
der prow behind and be unable to belp his 
wen! See, he turns and says something 
to starboard-stroke, and now—he is cer- 
tainly going to stand up! Just leaning 
for ward, he rises as the seven oars make 
their catch and lift the boat firmly; and, 
almost without a splash, over he goes, 
clear of the boat, which shoots ahead as 
he turns in the water and callscheerfully, 
**Go in and win!” A few strokes of his 
muscular arms and he is reached by the 
launch, and swings himself up into her 
bows, the hero of the hour! Now his 
crew still has a chance to win, for the 
loss of his oar is partly compensated by 
the decreased weight. A half mile will 
tell the story, for they have lost but a 
length or two of their lead. As they 
pass the next flag it is evident that 
the Atalantas are no longer gaining, and 
at the three miles they are surely drop- 
ping farther astern. Only a mile more, 
and if the plucky little coxswain can 
keep up the courage of his seven men, 
Allen will have no cause to mourn. We 
are near enough to hear the coxswain 
shout: ‘‘Only a half mile more, boys; 
keep it up and we’ll beat them yet!” The 
boats at the finish begin to see them com- 
ing, and the whistles blow and the cheers 
come rolling over the water, encouraging 
them to hold that powerful swing just a 
little longer. Two minutes—and ‘‘pang” 
goes the gun on the judge’s boat, and 
the Yale crew shoot by, the winners of 
one of the most remarkable races ever 
rowed, And how the boys will make 
heroes of them all! Allen, for his cool- 
ness and pluck, the coxswain for his skill 
and courage, the starboard-stroke for his 
steady work, and all the crew for their 
endurance and nerve.— W ALTER CAMP, in 
St, Nicholas for August. 
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The Latest improvement in Detective 
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Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
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back his head and haw-hawed rather FF BABY anpD WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. WILL build 
Coventry loud, and suddenly I felt that Lady B MOTHER up the bones and teeth. WILL give color to the 
aa aia was fixing me with her glittering eye, | cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the flesh firm and rosy. WILL nourish per- 
1 r r t and that I had done those things I ought | fectiy the most nervous system, thus removing fretfulness and crying. WILL lay the foundation 
Mandotin a not to have ny Happily sy hile for a vigorous and healthy childhood by supplying the necessary elements to sustain the body, 
. o i g spoke to him at t ph more 1 w — BOVININE vontains the salts of meats so necessary for the proper growth of the organs 
a a ‘ h a attention was distracted, I rose an . agp nol - will a life for wate by.injection, ~ has saved many a child suffering 
° . : rom diphtheria and unable to swallow even liquids. BOVININE is prepared by a new 

oO Oo Oo a “ ” " 
: nr eae Pray, = lor B—, me ym process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of the system to absorb it, WHEN the nurs~ 
: : ' , : bev re 18 a 8 he aD | ing mother is run down and her appetite fails, when the milk diminishes in both quantity and 
a “sae eid A a ee quality, BOVININE is of the greatest service, causing by its tonic properties an increase 
a i no. i no’ sald 4, discree.ty; * nQt very | of appetite and a greater supply of those elements for the production of rich milk for the little 

Loric ate intimate. 





ones, building up the weak and worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child, 
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farm and Carden. 


The aarvcultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
maxe this department more valuable to those of our 

subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


POSSIBLE FOOD SUPPLIES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 























THE Forum gives us an article of intense 
interest to farmers. It is written by Prince 
Krapotkin, and is entitled ‘* The Possibili- 
ties of Agriculture.” I wish to suggest a 
broader theme in ‘‘The Possibilities of an 
Ipcteased Food Supply,’’ but stop for the 
present with Krapotkin. Thisis the main 
point established, that it is possible enor- 
mously to increase the returns for labor 
done onthe soil. Thereis nothing that I 
note with more pleasure than the contrast 
presented by the cornfields and potato-fields 
of New York at this day and those of forty 
years ago. [ remember well that the 
coro of those days rarely ever presented as 
even aud perfect astand as now: and while 
the yield of potatoesia new lands was enor- 
mous, it was by no means as large as now 
in old lands. That is the art of culture, 
including plowing, ditching, under-drain- 
ing and fertilization was not so well under- 
stood. In addition we have greatly im- 
proved varieties, both as to quality and 
yielding abiiity. 

Krapotkin shows us that the ratio of 
yield in France has also steadily risen from 
a standard of 22 bushels of wheat per acre 
to ‘a present requirement of 33 bushels; 
while occasional yields rise to 43,48 and 
even 55 bushels. ‘Occasionally even so 
much as 8) bushels has been obtained upon 
limited areas under special! care.’’ He con- 
cludes that by careful attention to selection 
of seed, methods of sowing and manuring, 
the crops can be increased seventy-five per 
cent. over the best present average. This I 
do not believe; but it is certain that we can 
very nearly or quite double the returns of 
present farmivg by such methods as hesug- 
gests. This includes, of course, that pro- 
portion of farming which is thoroughly 
slip snod. So accustomed are we to heed- 
lessness, even recklessness, in agriculture 

hat we do not notice, as we pass them by, 

e farmstbat are run without the least 
regard to brains. Not one of the modern 
ideas finds place in planting: or preparing; 
only in gathering we find that machinery 
of an improved sort is generally used to 
economize labor. 

Krapotkin turns to market gardening, 
and with a few figures il.ustrates the mar- 
vels worked by those who bring to its best 
a@ very small plot of land; partly by high 
manuring and careful culture, but more 
by the use of artificial heat secured by 
fermentation. He illustrates by the island 
of Guernsey, the companion of Jersey, an 
island now almost under glass. The cul- 
ture of grapes under glass passed to that 
of vegetavles, until now tomatoes, peas 
potatoes etc., are grown uudercover. The 
cheapness of plain glass no longer leaves 
a simple lean-to house impossible for any 
oue. ‘I saw three-fourths of an acre cov- 
ered with glass and heated for three 
months in the spring, yielding eight tons 
of tomatoes and about two hundred pounds 
of beans as a first crop, to be followed by 
two crops more. I saw again in unheated 
greenhouses (simple glass and plank shel- 
ters) pea plants covering the walls for the 
length of a quarter of a mile which had 
yielded by the end of April, 3,200 pounds 
of exquisite peas.” Potatoes yielded five 
busbels to each twenty-one feet square. 
But he is in ecatacies over the results with 
grapes, sold at from sixty cents to one dol- 
lar a pound. 

Last winter i potted a few plants of rhu- 
barb, and cut the finest of ‘‘ pie plant’ in 
mid-winter. We all know that we can have 
any luxary under glass; but we shall be in- 
debted to the writer if he incites any large 
number of American gardeners to grow 
vegetables all winter. He is auxious that 
at the Chicago Exposition, in 1892, there 
shall be instead of an Eiffel Tower a hun- 
dred acres of glass bouses, partly devoted 
to tropical flowers, but more than half 
given to the growth of common vegetables. 
The suggestion is admirable, and I hope it 
will be carried out. The increase of produc- 
tion at remunerative tigures means the 
satisfaction of the now discontented farm- 
ers. There is.no question but that our 
agriculture is yet excessively rude. We 
have thought so highly of recent inventions 
in the way of labor-saving muchinery, that 
we have been blinded to the defects that 
overload our efforts to make the soil feed 
the world. 

We have, however, to. consider two or 
three other matters besides improved 
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methods. I have recently discussed in 
THE INDEPFNDENT the absolute necessity of 
some method of counteracting the effect of 
dry seasons in our Eastern States, and 
all those States not protected by a system 
of irrigation. At present the surest returos 
for labor are in those lands which were so 
arid that without irrigating ditches no 
crop was possible. New York is at this 
moment, in some sections, having its pota- 
toes, corn and many other crops reduced 
to a minimum for lack of rain. From 
Kansas we hear that cornis literally burned 
up in some counties. How long are we go- 
ing on in this wretched style? We open 
each season on the principle of a Louisiana 
lottery. We put in our seed with the 
chance of a good 150 bushels of potatoes to 
the acre, and we may take out fifty or twen- 
ty. We know nothing ahead. Experiments 
in irrigation show that we can, all over 
these States east of the so-called arid 
lands, command the crops in spite of 
dry spells. Let us study the effect of 
drought this summer in our own State. 

I have myself lost somewhat on my berry 
crop, but by mulching have lost very little 
iu proportion to my neighbors. I believe 
the totul loss of raspberries in this State is 
one-balf-the yield. The price bas ruled 
high; and only for lack of other fruits pur- 

chaserx would have been very slow. The 
wholesale figures have been one-fourth 
higher than last year; and the retail price 

has kept this valuable fruit out of the 
moutbs of the poor. The potato crop is 

suffering enormously: and here again to the 

terrible detriment of the poorer people. 

Krapotkin refers to irrigation in France 

asserting that three to four times the hay 

is cut from meadows afterirrigation. “By 

means of irrigation a money return of from 

$120 to $280 is obtained from a soil which 

formerly woald not yield more than from 

sixteen to forty-eight dollars worth of 

poor hay.”” The word poor is well put in; 

for acrop is never reduced badly in quan- 

tity but it is lowered also in quality. While 

potatoes are bringing one dollar and a balf 

in market as I write they are small in 

size. I shali not now repeat that 

which I have so recently said con- 

cerning the value of irrigation, in these col- 

umns. Itis not our far West that alone needs 

such a protection against loss. Not one of 

the States, nor a single county of any State 

but would be a vast gainer by irrigating 

works. Part of my grounds are insured 

egainst dry spells; but my vegetable 

garden I look out upon with disgust, and 

resolve that hereafter it shall not be at the 

mercy of the skies. I cannot but hold my 

breath when I read from the Forum Ar- 

ticle: ** Below Milan the nearly 2 200 acres 

irrigated with water derived from the 

sewers of the city are yielding crops of 

from eight to ten tons of hay as a rule: 

while occasionally some separate meadows 

will yield the amount—fabulous to-day but 

not fabulous to-morrow—of eigaoteen tons of 

hay to the acre.”’ I know many farms 

where the average crop is not one ton to 

the acre; and many consider two tons as 

extraordinarily good. 

But let us turn from irrigation to equiv- 
alents in the way of mulching and under- 
draining. I find, reverting once more to 
raspberries, that if the rows are carefully 
trained to wires and allowed to grow tall, 
the ground is so shaded as to reduce the 
damage from lack of rain very decidedly. 
Then by thorough mulching there is 
another gain equivalent to alwost immu- 
pity. Iam confident we shall come soon to a 
system of mulching our potatoes, and even 
corn. 

We have still three large items in our 
count, the loss from insects and blights, 
the loss from weeds, and the Joss from un- 
necessary waste. The first of these items 
is invariably very large. I think some 
crops arereduced annually one-half, others 
are wiped out from production altogether. 
In this section fifty years ago quinces, 
cherries aud plums entered very largely 
into the yearly estimate of all families that 
were enterprising. At present not fifty 
bushels of quinces a year are grown in 
Oneida County; very few cherries, and the 
plum crop is confined mostly to city yards. 
The quince-tree borer began the havoc 
and obliterated nearly all orchards. The 
plum curculiv disheartened the plum grow- 
ers; and the black knot put an end tocherry 
growing. Whipped! Plainly we were whip 
ped by the bugs. Meanwhile our boys and 
girls go on studying grammar and algebra 
so as to pronounce curculio correctly, but 
they know nothing of entomolgy. Horti- 
cultural papers have done something to 
counteract the mischief; but what we need 
and must have, is popular knowledge of our 
worst insect foes and how to conquer them; 
aud as good knowledge of our bird friends 





and how to encourage them. In every di- 
rection we are met by iusects that plunder 
our possessions and decrease our possible 
production. Ihave classified with these 
“blights,’”’ because the work done by veg- 
etable parasites and by minute insects is 
often so much alike that the study of one 
must cover the other. Is agriculture to 
remain the comparatively helpless victim 
of weevil and midge and phyloxera, and 
myriads of borers as well as blighting fun- 
gi: or are we to become real masters of 
our work and of production in general? We 
shall surely remain as we are until popular 
education is revolutionized, and we are 
taught from our earliest years an inti- 
mate knowledge of vegetable and animal 
life. What we need in our common schools 
is biology. When we get so far along that 
we can have a text-book for children in biol- 
ogy, as good as Professor Shaler’s in geology, 
we will be prepared for the revolution. It 
is useless for Krapotkin to insist on four 
times as much wheat to the acre whena 
midge can destroy the whole of it before 
our eyes. Governmental commissions to 
study these questions are all well enough, 
if after Riley has done his work it can be 
put into our schools and made a part of ed- 
ucation. The busy farmer who has never 
had a lesson in entomology or botany will 
not do more than some sporadic fightiog of 
an experimental and generally unintelli- 
gent sort. 

Weeds we can, as a rule, master. The 
present condition of our farms and bigh- 
ways is shameful. I see the increase of 
Canada thistles with dismay. They were 
nearly eradicated twenty years ago, but are 
again allowed to multiply at will. The 
management of weeds is the astounding 
folly of farmers. I drive daily by a farimer’s 
strawberry lot of half an acre, and now, 
after picking, it is left to all sorts of weeds. 
I said to him yesterday: ‘‘ Why do you not 
mow those Canada thistles and burn them?” 
He said: ** I mowed one lot yesterday.” “Did 
you burn them?” ‘No; {raked them off, 
tho.”’ Isaid: ‘‘What do you suppose will be- 
come of those seeds? Do you think you 
could write down the numberof them if you 
wrote figures on your barn door for an 
hour?” There is great gain in the way of 
clean highways; but we do notconquer the 
iavaders in the way of wild carrots, plantains 
thistles and docks, and a thousand more 
pests. The loss from weeds is on some farms 
not less than halt of allcrops. The hay is 
decreased in value The oats and barley are 
depreciated in value andiu quantity. Here 
again we must fall back on education fora 
cure. The schools must take up the subject 
of plant life. Linsist that entomology and 
botany are not advanced studies, belonging 
to mature years; but they belong to the 
children. This we shall by and by find out. 
We do not need a lot of books that pick out 
random stories about insects, plants, ani- 
mals, etc., to entertain the children; but 
they should have careful culture in the 
simple fundamental facts of Nature about 
them. It is impossible to bring production 
anywhere near its maximum so long as the 
producer’s energy is largely exhausted in 
keeping down weeds that he himself grow 
the seed of on other parts of his land. 

I agree with Prince Krapotkin that the 
influence of Malthus has been misleading 
and pernicious. Our first dutyin this age 
is to be optimists. We must believe in the 
world we bave; and in our ourselves. We 
must fully comprehend that no blunder has 
been committed in the evolution of the 
world, or of life in the world. The only 
blunder that exists anywhere is ignorance 
and dishonor. Out of them come a lack of 
faith. ButI do not agree with the narrow- 
ness of the vision of the Prince. He is an 
enthusiast, and that is good. But beyond 
glass bouses and improved culture, we have 
the fundamental end of educating our boys 
and girls in a knowledge ot the friends they 
must use as allies, and the foes they must 
compete withand conquer. They must un- 
derstand Nature and be masters of Nature— 
of themselves first. Krapotkin also makes 
the mistake of supposiug our whole prob- 
lem is to increase the amount of production 
peracre. This I will show in another arti- 
cle does half cover the problem of food and 
population. The present ratio of increase 
in population in this country is met by in- 
creased areas of culture, more than by in- 
creased skillin production. This will find 
its limit ia a few years. The population of 
sixty millions will be within a century 
raised to adensity like that of Europe. 
We shall have to rely on something hesides 
glass houses. Besides, as the acreage of 
glass structures increases the price of their 
grapes and vegetables decreases, and in time 
falls below the cost of erecting such houses. 
For the present we may congratulate our- 
selves on any expedient that improves our 
invoices or increases the common stock; but 
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by and by there must bea vastly larger res- 


ervoir of food or the people must learn to 
die sooner or breed less rapidly. Of that 


. some other time. 


Cuiinton, N. Y. 


NUT-BEARING TREES. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 











Irisa matter of surprise that more at- 
tention is not paid to the systematic culti- 
vation of nu‘-bearing trees, many varieties 
of which, like the waluut and chestnut, 
are very valuable, especially so the former, 
on account of the high price of its wood 
The proverbial indisposition of the average 
American to wait patiently for returns, 
wanting to realize everything on the jump, 
has much to do with the general neglect 
of nut-bearing trees; for with these it is 
about ten years or more before a crop can 
be expected from them, tho crops can be 
counted on after that, in increasing 
amounts, for more years than make the 
average lifetime of map. Ten years slip 
by so quickly that we scarcely realize it; 
and if a good sized plantation was set out 
now, the time would go no slower than it 
has done for ages before. The common 
ehestnut always commands a ready sale in 
the large cities, thousands of bushels be- 
ing handled by the wholesalers during asin- 
gle season. The American chestnut, socom- 
mon on the street stands, are very tooth- 
some when roasted and served hot; yet in 
point of size they are far inferior to 
the Spanish chestnut, which has its very 
large size alone to commend it, being of 
very inferior flavor. It sells, however, 
for three, four, and often five times as 
much per bushel in the markets, and is 
never of slow sale, on account of its scarcity. 
We have seen them bring eight to twelve 
dollars per bushel], while the common 
chestnut was slow sale at two to two fifty 
per bushel. This Spanish chestnut is not 
at all difficult to raise, it produces its ini- 
tial crop of a few nuts when only four or 
five years old, and makes a very beautiful, 
attractive tree. Attwelve to fifteen years 
old, a tract of a few acres will pay better 
and surer returns than almost any other 
tree that can be set out, or,in fact, any 
other crop that can be grown in the soil. 

A few years back, each planter was com- 
pelled to grow his own young trees for 
planting, as but few, if any nurserymen 
grew them; but now there are several 
prominent nurserymen who can supply 
them in desired quantities, and in fact any 
nurseryman will take your order and fur- 
nish them. 

In planting them, they should be set out 
n? lessthan thirty feet apart each way, and 
forty feet each way is better; for they need 
an abundance of room when they get a few 
years old, their habits of growth being 
spreading. A rolling piece of ground, 
which insures natural surface drainage, is 
suitable, tho no matter what piece is se- 
lected, it must be well drained, to insure it 
from dampness which sours the soil and 
retards healthy growth. A loamy soil, 
having a good subsoil, is best; a very light 
one being objectionable and not calculated 
to foster growth or productiveness. Fora 
couple or three years, crops can be grown 
between the trees, after which the trees 
should be given the entire benefit of the 
ground, being careful not to let the piece 
become sod bound. An annual top dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure, each fall or 
spring, should be the rule; and in pruning 
do only as much as is necessary to make 
the trees conform to their natural habits 
of growth and no more, and they will take 
care of themselves. 

Ten acres of such trees, in full bearing, 
would produce a regular annual income 
considerably more than that received by 
the average clerk, and each year the crops 
would be perceptibly larger. I do not 
think that there is, to-day, a plantation of 
that size anywhere in the United States, 
of this easily grown and very profitable 
tree. 

There are hundreds of acres of cheap and 
apparently worthless land—worthless on 
account of not being worth cultivating 
with other crops—which could easily be 
turned into profitable account by planting 
in walnut trees—the common black walnut. 
They come into bearing slowly, it being 
nine or ten years before they will produce 
much of a crop, yet soon after that they 
will bear increasing cropsof nuts which 
find a ready sale at fair prices, while the 
wood is yearly increasing in value, and for 
this alone, for those who can and will wait 
fora good thing, the growing of walnut 
trees could be made a paying investment. 
There are thousands of acres which can be 
bought at from five to ten dollars an acre 
in some parts of the South to day, and of 
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which a young man could purchase a few 
acres, set it out in nut-bearing trees, and it 
would be growing into permanent value 
while he was attending to his business else- 
where. > 

The English walnut is a very long-lived 
tree, and one not difficult to grow. It 
wide-spreading and handsome, and when 
well advanced in age yields immense 
crops of nuts which always bring satis- 
factory prices. We know of one large 
tree, perhaps forty or fifty years old, which 
annually produced an average of about a 
bushel for every year it was old. This nut- 
bearing tree should be planted forty-five feet 
apart each way, in mellow, deep and good 
soil, and ten acres of them would be quite 
a fortune to any one, and a valuable heri- 
tage for a man to leave to his fawily. 
It is, perhaps, the most profitable of all 
our nut-bearing trees, altho it does not 
come into bearing quite as soon as does the 
chestnut. 

The common chestnut will, ere long, pay 
well to raise for the timber alone; and this 
can readily be realized when we see from 
$100 to $150 peracre being paid for the wood 
lease (for the wood alone) on tracts well set 
in chestnut of commercial, marketable 
size, in Pennsylvania. 
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THE CITRONS. 


BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 








FLORIDA produces as fine citrons as any 
of those imported from China, Persia, the 
West Indies, Madeira, Sicily, Corsica, or 
the warmer ports of Spain and Italy. But 
the fruit has not yet been properly recog- 
nized and cultivated for commercial pur- 
poses. Like many other little known fruits 
of this sunny State, the citron shrubs grow 
luxuriantly in neglected gardens and ham- 
mocks, yielding abundant fruits year after 
year, only to fall and decay on the ground. 
A few of the best truits are preserved by the 
natives of Florida for home use, but none 
have yet ventured to cultivate the citrons 
on a large scale for profit. Judging from 
the quantities of preserved citrons that are 
imported to the United State from across 
the ocean, it would seem as if a small for- 
tune awaited the enterprising horticultur- 
ist that made the first effort to supply the 
home market with these fruits. 

The citron plant belongs to the citrus 
family, along with the orange, lime and 
snaddock; and it resembles the latter very 
muchin appearance. Itis a small shrub 
that sometimes attains a hight of eight 
feet in the Kastern countries, butit rarely 
grows higher than six feet in Florida. Tne 
wild varieties are scraggy looking shrubs; 
buat the cultivated plants make a very beau- 
tiful appearance, with their large, pale- 
green leaves, and flowers of purple and 
white, or large golden fruit. The fruits are 
large—almost the sizeof pumpkins—with 
a deeply-furrowed, thick skin, of a pale 
yellowish hue. When ripe the pendant 
fruits bend the branches down almost to 
the ground, and very fréqdently they be- 
come so heavy that the branches break 
undet the strain. 

When the fruit is broken open, one real- 
izesthen, for the first time, how thick the 
skin is. In fact, the skin constitutes a large 
part of the fruit, the pulpy loves inside be- 
ing not much larger that those of a grape 
fruit. ‘Tne skin, however, is a valuable 
part of the citron, and can be utiiized in 
several ways. When the outside yellow, or 
rough coat, is pealed off, the thick white 
rind can be preserved with sugar, and a 
most delicious sweetmeat made. This is 
the way that the citron of commerceis us- 
ually prepared for market. The rind also 
yields two perfumes—oil of cedra and oil of 
citron. These oils are greatly valued by 


some as perfumes, and in many of the Ori- 
ental countries they are used extensively. 
The puipis sub-acid and edible, but very 
tew relish it at first. 

Citron trees are now grown profitably in 
Florida for several reasons. As orna- 
meutal trees or sbrubs they are greatly 
prized, and a few of the shrubs around a 
dweiling greatly enhances the attractive- 
nessof the place. For producing fruits 
for canning und vreserving they are unsur- 
passed, and should be in the gardens of all. 
They can sometimes be used fr perfumery 
inthe raw state. When placed in apart- 
ments they are very fragraut, and scent up 
the whole room, 

Cul-ivatioo ot the citron shrubs is not diffi- 
cult, for they will continue to thrive witn- 
Out avy care aiter they have once got a 
good start; but they respond tothe gener- 
ous influence of good cultivation by pro- 
ducing larger oon better fruits and shrubs 
ot a brignter and prettier appearance. 
Some of the half-wild, neglected shrubs 
that may be met with in the State, show the 
woful results of carelessness and inatten- 
tion, and instead of being pretty, desirable 
shrubs, they are eye-sores to all beholders. 
In planting the citron plants they sbould 
be placed at least fifteen or twenty feet 
apart. either way, and the ground between 
them can be cultivated for other crops. The 
soil should be well worked and mellowed 
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before the shrubs are planted, or if grown 
from seed the hills should be worked and 
fertilized with muck or phosphates. When 
the shrub first pushes itself above the sur- 
face soil some protection must be afforded 
itin the winter time. The citron plants 
are more tender than the orange and lemon 
trees, and therefore they need some protec- 
tionin the winter even when the plants 
have attained their full growth. If checked 
by cold the young shrubs’ growth may be 
deferred indefinitely, and when full grown 
a severe cold wave may have the effect of 
preventing the fruit from maturing. But 
when not checked hy cold the bushes 
bear continuously. Protection from frost 
can easily be arranged for if one has a little 
ingenuity. A body of water or belt of 
woods on the north side of the grove will 
frequently prove sufficient protection, and 
in the extreme southern part of the State 
there is need of nothing else for this pur 
pose. The shrubs should be trimmed after 
the manner of pruniog allsbrubs. The in- 
side of the bushes should be kept cleav, and 
the outside branches trimmed in such a 
way that none but the productive limbs 
are left. If grown for ornamentation, as 
well as for fruit, the shrubs can be pruned 
after some design, but this should be done 
prose A when effect rather than utility is de- 
sired. 


New York Ciry. 





DEVELOPING THE HEIFERS. 


IT was once a very prevalent idea (and is 
still in some quarters, unfortunately,) that 
avy kindof rough fodder is good enough 
for young stock, whether steers or heifers. 
Swale hay and dry corn-stalks bave made 
maby a poor milker that with proper feed- 
ing might have been acredit to the herd. 
Stunted growth and poor development can 
be seenin all kinds of stock, because of 
insufficient food; but in no case do these 
haveso depressing an effect, perhaps, as 
with the females that are to supply the 
dairy. Thecalf that, with proper feeding 
during the period of growth and after com- 
ing to the milking period, might have be- 
come a three-bundred-pound butter cow, 
will haraly exceed one bugdred or ove 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of butter 
per year under the neglectful, haphazard 
plan of feeding, which is also quite likely 
to precede an insufficient milk ration when 
the calf has become a cow. To obtain a 
cow of the highest capacity for production, 
itis not too soon to begin nearly a year 
before she is born; that is, have due re- 
gard tothe butter qualities of thesire and 
dam from which she is to be raised. It is 
as foolish to expect butter cows from poor 
stock as to look for figs from thistles. It 
not soimportant that the dam should have 
the highest milking qualities, tho this will 
undoubtedly give the most satisfactory re- 
sults, as a rule; but it is essential that 
the sire be pure bred of a butter family and 
from a high productiveness. A scrub bull 
may have no dairy qualities in his blood. 
It is simply a lottery, with the chances 
acainst one, to patronize such a sire. 

From the day ot the calf’s birth it should 
have the full measure of such food, as 
much as it needs for growth, and as much 
as it can digest—but in po case more. 
It should be kept growing without inter- 
ruption. The sooner it is developed the less 
will be thee xpeuse, both of care and feed; 
for itis certainly more expensive to spend 
three years in attaining a size that could 


have been reached in two. There is better 
development also in the latter case. 

When practicabie, is has been found well 
to feed skim-milk from calfhood till the 
heifer comes into milk herself. It is fed 
warm duringthe first month. Ground oats 
and fine bran will al<o be valuable assist- 
apts in growing bone andtissue. These are 
especially important in the winter as an 
addition to the hay ration, which should be 
clover hay if obtainable. If silage can be 
added, or an occasional feed of finely pulped 
roots: so much the better. Such foods, 
with warm quarters, a dry bed and plenty 
of good water, in winter, bring a heifer to 
her full capacity as a producer of butter. 
When she begins to give milk, it should be 
kept in mind that, for largest yield, she 
must bave as much of a well balanced ration 
as she can digest. The measure of profit- 
ably feeding a well-bred butter cow ceases 
only when the well-balanced ration is fed in 
excess of ber abilitv to turnit into dairy 
products.—WEBB DONNELL, in American 
Agriculturist. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





A MAHOGANY FINISH, 

Can be applied by any _ one. 

Two coats on common wood p 
duce a beautiful finish; more attractive than natural 
wood. Durable, economical. Send for cirenlar and 
comple of wood finished with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BROs., 82 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 











Your TOILET | 


Is incomplete without 
a bottle of 
AYER’S 


Hair Vigor, 


* It preserves the hair, 
keeps the scal om 


“T have used Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor for pro- 
moting the growth 
of the hair, and think 
it unequaled. For 
restoring the hair to its original color, and 
for a dressing, it cannot be surpassed.” — 
Mrs. Geo. LaFever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


“I was rapidly becoming gray and bald; 
but after using two or three bottles of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy 
and the original color was restored. I have no 
hesitation in recommending this dressing.” 
— Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N. H 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
heef, of the value of about 37.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 


churcH LIGHT 
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A-CORN SALVE xo°rcisox: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ii. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT OHEMIOAL ©0.. Philedeiphia. Po 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 















These Bones ouuut Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREF. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N,. J. 








nk’s Patent Reflectors 
for . Oil. or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
t designs. Send size of room. 
circular & estimate A liberal 


Established 1857. 


B discount to churches & the trade 
"t be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1, P. FRINK, 55] Pear! 8t.,N.Y. 
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An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves a'l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 

mm causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions. direases of the skin, glands and muecles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for Rocfing, Siding & Ceiling 











Prices & Complete nformation on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and Schoo! Bells. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 3ais. For more than half a century 
neted for snveriority over all others 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would iike the paper sent. 





The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.0u 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
. SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nutmber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence ut the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook zivesa most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND HE MEN,” was. written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The rirst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persuns rep- 
resented in that picture: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested !taudof the painter 
who executed It. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” TSc. Wa 
will Curnisb it post-paid at 50c, until the suppiy is 


austed. 
7 book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—1s 





‘ he 
retailed at-\0c, We will furnish it post-paid for 





35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 
1HE INDEPENDENT. 


251 Broadway, New York City 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square «wes. Cor, 14th St, N. Y. 





EDWIN .C. BURT & CO. 
Menufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 


For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 








3 “Cvjp 


Cc, 8ur t 






POPULAR, STYLISH, 


Blact or Gronze, **Medjeska.” 
Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 
_ See that every pair is 
—ce / stamped 
“we vor® " 

Edwin C-. Burt). 


SoleStamp. on Lining and 


Sete of of each shoe as shown in 
ke. Or goods are 


RIN BYy, 


Lining Stamp 
made in all “widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you. write to us for infor- 
mation where they can be had. 
EDWIN C. BORT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 


a ey at, Pertees 
RIAL on Eig ot 
pot -— Tea, eith 





‘ind of 
ucemeat ever offered to ge 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baxi 
Bertignioss address. THE GREA 
Ro: «31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
at a pony Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wed the Society of Arts for 
6 oF Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN om ongnee sup SED- 
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DROP TU 


ation. 
BRICK CASING PREVENTS LOSS OF HEAT IN CELLAR. 


DETROIT NEATING & > ae ag 


42 Pearl Street, Bo 















“BOLTON 
AN NOT LEAK, heving no boited, 


CAN NOT CRACK, being made of Wrought Iron. 
BEST FIRE SURFACE, all ey - te the fire. 





grate surf, 
woe oon extensive 


BES. No other known d 
s ting surface, ave ives into vertical co 
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FAST BLAG 


K STOCKINGS. 
te Manntac. THE CLEANFASY HOSIERY CO. 


turers he 
also ~< 
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COMBINATION 


GAS MACHINE. 


Best Independent Lighting Apparatus 








for Country and Suburban Residences,Churches pre | 
Schools, Storer, Hotels, etc. quality un- nel! 
Over 20.¥; . with never an Accident. Av Send tex land’ and 251 
pn ty 46 cent per hour nace Sia 
per burner. - 
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lic has 


about the 


BARKLEY 
Coops. 





New IBERIA, 


Dear Strs :—I have received 
the buggy in good order, and 
am peace “tly satisfied with it. 
I think it the most nicely fin- 
ished buggy I have seen in this 
section of the country. Every one 


admires tt. 


PLEASED WITH IT 


Iam very 


> Guawenvileg, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 


Dear 8 


‘that I p< Ts for Chas. Bentz, of this 


place, came O. K-. and every. one here *G0AT or DOG CARTS 
‘inclosed please tnd is for which at $4 and $7. 
send your No. 6, 


cur? trul 
BEC BECK, Postmaster. 


MANCHESTER DEPoT, VT., June 30, 1890. 
Gents :—The top buggy and road cart are 

at haud allO. K. Th 
Factory, and in ae an ap 
on 


customers from this local A as the 
goods are liked BY ALL who har 
them. Y —) very truiy 


HARNES 


LOOK HERE! 
What the Pub- 








HERE IS THE 


HARNESS 


Od . That we are selling so many of at 
ree Send P.O. order or registered letter 
a 





——, 


and get a set with Over Check or 
Side Rein. We Defy Competition. 













to say 


AK 
La., June 7,°90. \\ 








MY WIFE Is HIGHLY 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


GOAT HARNESS 


from $1.50to $16 








res octets 
75 WINTERS. 









~The set of 95.50 harness 






c! 
0 harness (nickel 
Write for 
ansice. 
mena GOAT CATALOGUE, 









ey are VERY SATIS- 
pear full 


ye seen 
H. BRADLEY. 


r 20 consecutive years we have made and sold 
to Suiheue "BUT NOW we are selling direct to the consumers, saving you the travel- 
ing man’s expenses and dealers’ profits. 


HARNESS $5.50, Road Carts $13.50, Buggies $55.00, upwards, 


Write for IHustratéd proce Ps and Prices. 





FRANK B. pees MFG. CO. 271 &273 Main St., CINCINNATI,0. 








War Air FURNACES 
“B)O Years EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS’ 


For Information ApPty To Your STEAM Fite 
oR FURNACE —— ae SENO For luuSTRATEO 


1|W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW A 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New =a and 
197 Lake St., Chic 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Mydreulie Rams, Garden 
es. Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron bs, Yard 
Reeraaes, Street Washers, 


Works Foundedin 1 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873: WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


sad Centennial Exhibition 

















Pamprie T, MAILED Omaha, 15% hours. 
T FULLER & WARRENCO. Denver, 33% hours. 
ROY, CHICAGO CLEVELAND, BOSTON. NEW YORK. Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 

i! St. Paul, 1346 hours. 
Minneapolis, §4 hours. 

Duluth, 164 hours. 


agRIeS. besten 


-. ag ee Cabrioiets, Two W 


Carts.e 


So puaabepeaaie from the manujacte cers, FR 


BRADLEY & CO, seSzees5c vic. 


Dumheusén. Soa; 
heeiers 


rreys, neg oe Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 


and circular, by on 
EE. 





SYRACUSE, N. 











The ‘‘Little 


Capacity 1-4 oz. to 4 ibs. 


veces SVIGIBEE TUE 


DEAF rere 


Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 





Little Beauty” A Cars and 
At. sed ths i Drootatres. Address F. WIM'OK, 868 Breadway SUPERB DINING CARS. 
$500 w Ben Sere All agents sell tickets via 





VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entizefteld. They 
look better, run easier. and 
last longer than apy athers. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 

Plum a Water 


Grerman Wheel Co,, | rszsnersiar seu 
Cutcopee Palla, Mase HHA Jeg fact, 35th 


SCALE is NORTH-WEST ERN. 
W. B.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, ps WILSON, 
8d Vice-Prest. Gen’) Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. t 





5 Fone 





EN 











Se Ded 2 Hears $e: BOSTOR 

















——————————— ——: 
Tus InpEPsypuwrT Press, 41 70 43 GOLD STauET wean FULTON STREET. 
























